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“ WELL, that’s over !” 

Captain Caius Hocken, from 
the stern-sheets of the boat 
bearing him shoreward, slewed 
himself half-about for a look 
back at his vessel, the Hannah 
Hoo barquentine. This was a 
ticklish operation, because he 
wore a@ tall silk hat and had 
allowed his hair to grow dur- 
ing the passage home —St 
Michael’s to Liverpool with a 
cargo of oranges, and from 
Liverpool around to Troy in 
charge of a tug. 

“I’m wonderin’ what ’twill 
feel like when it comes to my 
turn,” mused his mate Mr 
Tregaskis, likewise pensively 
contemplating the Hannah 
Hoo. “Not to be sure, sir, 
as I’d compare the two cases; 
me bein’ a married man, and 


you—as they say—with the 
ship for wife all these years, 
and children too.” 

‘‘T never liked the life, not- 
withstandin’,” confessed the 
Captain. “And I'll be fifty 
come Michaelmas. Isn’ that 
enough ?” 

“ Nobody likes it, sir; not at 
our age. But all the same I 
reckon there be compensations.” 
Mr Tregaskis, shading his eyes 
(for the day was sunny), let his 
gaze travel up the spars and 
rigging of the barquentine—up 
to the truck of her maintop- 
mast, where a gull had perched 
itself and stood with tail point- 
ing likea vane. “If the truth 
were known, maybe your lands- 
man on an average don’t do as 
he chooses any more than we 
mariners.” 
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“Tut, man!” The Captain, 
who held the tiller, had ceased 
to look aft. His eyes were on 
the quay and the small town 
climbing the hillside above it 
in tier upon tier of huddled 
grey houses. ‘“ Why, damme! 
Your landsman chooses to live 
ashore, to begin with. What’s 
more, he can walk where he 
has a mind to, no matter where 
the wind sits.” 

Mr Tregaskis shook his head. 
Having no hat, he was able to 
do this, and it gave him some 
dialectical advantage over his 
skipper. 

“In practice, sir, you’d find 
it depend on who’s left to mind 
the shop.” 

“ Home’s home, all the same,” 
said Captain Cai positively, 
thrusting over the tiller to 
round in for the landing-stairs. 
“IT was born and reared in 
Troy, d’ye see? and as the 
sayin’ goes—Steady on!” 

A small sehooner, the Pure 
Gem of Padstow, had warped 
out from the quay overnight 
after discharging her ballast 
with the usual disregard of the 
Harbour Commissioners’ bye- 
laws ; and a number of ponder- 
able stones, now barely covered 
by the tide, encumbered the 
foot of the landing. On one 
of these the boat caught her 
heel, with a jerk that flung the 
two oarsmen sprawling and 
toppled Captain Hocken’s tall 
hat over his nose. Mr Treg- 
askis thrust out a hand to 
catch it, but in too great a 
haste. The impact of his 
finger-tips on the edge of the 
crown sent the hat spinning 
forward over the thwart where- 
on sprawled Ben Price, the 
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stroke oar, and into the lap of 
Nathaniel Berry, bow-man. 

Nathaniel Berry, recovering 
his balance, rescued the head- 
gear from the grip of his knees, 
gave it a polite brush the 
wrong way of the nap, and 
passed it aft to Ben Price. 
Ben—a bald-headed but able 
seaman—eyed it a moment, 
rubbed it the right way dub- 
iously with his elbow, and 
handed it on to the mate; who 
in turn smoothed it with the 
palm of his hand, which—be- 
ing an alert obliging man—he 
had dexterously wetted over- 
side before the Captain could 
stop him. 

“That’sno method to improve 
a hat,” said Captain Hocken 
shortly, snatching it and wip- 
ing it with his handkerchief. 
He peered into it and pushed 
out a dent with his thumb. 
“The way this harbour’s al- 
lowed to shoal is nothing short 
of a national disgrace!” 

He improved on this con- 
demnation as, having pushed 
clear and brought his boat 
safely alongside, he climbed 
the steps and met the Quay- 
master, who advanced to greet 
him with an ingratiating smile. 

“A scandal to the civil- 
ised world! There’s a way to 
stack ballast, now! Look at 
it, sproiled about the quay- 
edge like a skittle-alley in a 
cyclone! But that has been 
your fashion, Peter Bussa, ever 
since I knowed ’ee, and ‘ Nigh 
enough’ your motte.” 

“You've no idea, Cap’n Cai, 
the hard I work to keep this 
blessed quay tidy.” 

“Work? Ay—like a pig’s 
tail, I believe: goin’ all day, 
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and still in a twist come 


night.” 

“Chide away —chide away, 
now! But you're welcome home 
for all that, Cap’n Cai,—wel- 
come as a man’s heart to his 
body.” 

Captain Cai relaxed his 
frown. After all, twas good 
to return and find the little 
town running on just as 
he left it, even down to 
Quaymaster Bussa and his 
dandering ways. Yes, there 
stood the ancient crane with 
its broken-cogged winch—his 
own initials, carved with his 
first clasp - knife, would be 
somewhere on the beam; and 
the heap of sand beside it 
differed nothing from the heap 
on which he and his fellows 
had pelted one another forty 
years ago. Certainly the two 
bollards—the: one broken, the 
other leaning aslant — were 
the same over which he and 
they had played leap - frog. 
Yes, and yonder, in the 
arcade supporting the front 
of the “King of Prussia,” was 
Long Mitchell leaning against 
his usual pillar; and there, 
on the bench before the 
Working Men’s Institute, sat 
the trio of septuagenarians— 
Un’ Barnicoat, Roper Vine, Old 
Cap’n Tom—and sunned them- 
selves; inseparables, who sel- 
dom exchanged a remark, and 
never but in terms and tones 
of inveterate contempt. Facing 
them in his doorway lounged 
the town barber, under his 
striped pole and sign-board— 
“gimeon Toy, Hairdresser,” 
with the s’s still twiddling 
the wrong way; and beyond, 
outside the corner-shop, Mr 
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Rogers, ship-broker and ship- 
chandler — half paralytic but 
cunning yet,—sat hunehed in 
his invalid chair, blinking ; for 
all the world like a wicked 
old spider on the watch for 
flies. 

“ Ahoy, there!” Captain Cai 
hailed, and made across at 
once for the invalid chair: for 
Mr Rogers was his man of 
business. ‘Lost no time in 
reportin’ myself, you see.” 

Mr Rogers managed to lift 
his hand a little way to meet 
Captain Cai’s grasp. “Eh? 
Eh? I’ve been moored here 
since breakfast on the look- 
out for ’ee.” He spoke in- 
distinctly by reason of his 
paralysis. “They brought word 
early that the Hannah Hoo 
was in, and I gave orders 
straight away for a biled leg 
o’ mutton— with capers—an’ 
spring cabbage. Twelve-thirty 
we sit down to it, if that 
suits?” 

“Thank ’ee, I should just 
say it did suit! ... You got 
my last letter, posted from 
the Azores?” 

“To be sure I did. I’ve 
taken the two houses for ’ee, 
what’s more, an’ the leases be 
drawn ready to sign. . . . But 
where’s your friend? He'll be 
welcome too—that is, if you 
don’t hold three too many for 
a leg o’ mutton?” 

“’Bias Hunken? ... You 
didn’t reckon I was bringing 
him along with me, did 
you?” 

“T reckoned nothin’ at all, 
not knowin’ the man.” 

“Well, he’s at West Indy 
Docks, Londen, — or was, a 
week ago. I saw it on ‘The 
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Shipping Gazette’ two days 
before we left the Mersey: 
the Ill Away, from New 
Orleans; barquentine, and for 
shape in tonnage might be 
own sister to the Hannah Hoo ; 
but soft wood and Salcombe 
built. I was half fearing 
"Bias might get down to Troy 
ahead of me.” 

“He hasn’t reported him- 
self to me, anyway... . But 
well talk about him and 
other things later on.” 

Mr Rogers dismissed the 
subject as the Quaymaster 
came sidling up to join them. 
Mild gossip was a passion 
with the Quaymaster, and 
eavesdropping his infirmity. 

“Well, Cap’n Cai, and so 
you’ve hauled ashore—and for 
good, if I hear true?” 

“For good it is, please 
God,” answered Captain Cai, 
lifting his hat at the word. 
He was a simple man and 
ious. 

“And a householder you've 
become already, by all ac- 
counts. I don’t set much 
store by Town Quay talk as 
a rule 4 

“That’s right,” interrupted 
Mr Rogers. ‘“There’s no man 
ought to know its worth bet- 
ter than you, that sets most 
of it goin’.” 

“They do say as you've 
started by leasin’ the two 
cottages in Harbour Terrace.” 

“Do they?” Captain Cai 
glanced at the ship -chandler 
for confirmation. ‘ Well, then, 
I hope ’tis true.” 

“Tis nothing of the sort,” 
snapped Mr Rogers. Seeing 
how Captain Cai’s face fell, he 
added, “I may be wrong, 0’ 
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course, but I reckon there was 
two tenants, and they wanted 
a cottage apiece.” 

“ Ah, to be sure!” agreed the 
honest captain, visibly relieved. 

But the Quaymaster per- 
sisted. “Yes, yes; there was 
talk of a friend o’ yours, an’ 
that you two were for settin’ 
up house alongside one another. 
Hunken was the name, if I 
remember ?” 

Again Captain Cai glanced 
at the ship-chandler. He was 
plainly puzzled, as the ship- 
chandler was plainly nettled. 
But he answered simply— 

“That’s it—’ Bias Hunken.” 

“Have I met the man, by 
any chance?” 

“No,” said Captain Cai 
firmly, “you haven’t, or you 
wouldn’t ask the question. 
He’s the best man ever wore 
shoe-leather, and you can trust 
him to the end o’ the earth.” 

“T can’t say as I know a 
Hunken answerin’ that de- 
scription,” Mr Bussa confessed 
dubiously. 

“You’ve heard the descrip- 
tion, anyway,” suggested Mr 
Rogers, losing patience. “ And 
now, Peter Bussa, what d’ye 
say to running off and annoy- 
ing somebody else?” 

The Quaymaster fawned, and 
was backing away. But at 
this point up came Barber Toy, 
who for some minutes had been 
fretting to attract Captain 
Cai’s notice, and could wait no 
longer. 

“Hulloa, there! Is it Cap’n 
Cai ?—an’ still carryin’ his gaff- 
tops’l, I see” (this in pleasant 
allusion to the tall hat). ‘“‘ Well, 
home you be, it seems, an’ 
welcome as flowers in May!” 
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“Thank ’ee, Toy.” Captain 
Cai shook hands. 

“We was talkin’ business,’ 
said the ship-chandler point- 
edly. 
“Then you might ha’ waited 
for a better occasion,” Mr Toy 
retorted. ‘“’Iwasn’ mannerly 
of ye, to say the least.” 

“ Better be unmannerly than 
troublesome, I’ve heard.” 

“ Better be both than unfeel- 
in. What! Leave Cap’n Cai, 
here, pass my door, an’ never a 
home-comin’ word ?” 

“T was meanin’ to pay you 
a visit straight away; indeed 
I was,” said Captain Cai con- 
tritely. “Troy streets be nar- 
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“This is home!” Captain 
Cai settled himself down in 
the barber’s chair with a sigh 
of luxurious content. 

“T’ve heard married men call 
it better,” said Mr Toy, fetching 
forth a clean wrapper. 

“Very likely.” The Captain 
sighed again contentedly. “I 
take no truck in marriage, for 
my part. A friend’s company 
enough for me.” 

“What’s his name, Cap’n? 
The whole town’s dyin’ to 
know.” 

“He’scalled Hunken—Tobias 
Hunken.” 

The barber paused, snap- 
ping his scissors and nodding. 
“Bussa was right then, or 
Bussa and Philp between ’em.” 

“Hey?” 

“°’Tis wonderful how news 
gets abroad in Troy. ... ‘Hun- 
ken, now? And where might 
he be one of? I don’t seem to 
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row and full o’ friends; and 
when a man’s accustomed to 
sea-room. ” He broke off 
and drew along breath. “ But 
O, friends, if you knew the 
good it is!” 

“ Ay, Cap’n: East or West, 
home is best.” 

“And too far East is West, 
as every sailor man knows... . 
There, now, take me along and 
think that out while you're 
giving me a clip; for the longer 
you stand seratching your head 
the longer my hair’s growing.” 
He turned to Mr Rogers. ‘So 
long, soce! I'll be punctual at 
twelve-thirty—what’s left of 
me.” 
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fit the name in my mem’ry at 
all.” 

“You wouldn’t. He comes 
from t’other side of the Duchy 
—a Padstow-born man, and 
he’ve never set eyes on Troy 
in his life.” 

“Yet he takes a house an’ 
settles here? That’s queer, 
as you might say.” 

“T see nothing queer about 
it. He’s my friend—that’s 
why. And what’s more, the 
Lord never put bowels into a 
better man.” 

“‘ He'll be a pleasure to shave, 
then,” opined Mr Toy. 

“No, he won’t; he wears 
his hair all over his face. 
Talkin’ of that reminds me— 
when you’ve done croppin’ me 
I want a clean shave.” 

‘“‘Chin-beard an’ all, Cap’n?” 

“Take it off—take it off! 
"Twas recommended to me 
against sore throat; but I 
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never liked the thing nor the 
look of it.” 

“Then there’s one point, it 
seems, on which you an’ your 
friend don’t agree, sir? ” 

' The barber meant this faceti- 
ously, but Captain Cai con- 
sidered it in all seriousness. 

“You’re mistaken,” he an- 
swered, “Between friends 
there's a- give-an’-take, and 
until you understand that you 
don’t understand friendship. 
"Bias Hunken likes me to do 
as I choose, and I like ’Bias 
to do as he chooses: by con- 
sekence o’ which the more we 
goes our own ways the more 
we goes one another’s. That 
clear, I hope.” 

“* Moderately,” 
assented. 

“Tl put it t’other-way-about 
an’ make it still clearer. Most 
married folks, as I notice, start 
t’other way about. For argy- 
ment’s sake we'll call ’em Jack 
an’ Joan. Jack starts by 
thinkin’ Joan pretty near per- 
fection; but he wants her 
quite perfect and all to his 
mind—his mind, d’yesee? Now 
if you follow that up, as you 
followed it between "Bias and 
a 

“T don’t want my missus to 
wear a beard, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

“°T wasn’t a good illustra- 
tion, I admit. But the p’int 
is, I like ’Bias because he’s 
’Bias, an’ ’Bias likes me because 
I’m Cai Hocken. That bein’ 
so, don’t it follow we're goin’ 
to be better friends than ever, 
now we’ve hauled ashore to do 
as likes us?” 

The barber shook his head. 
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“You're determined to have 
off your chin-beard ?” 

“To be sure. I’m ashore 
now, aren’t I?—and free to 
wear what face I choose.” 

“ You won’t find it so, Cap’n.” 

“T’ch’t! You landsmen be 
so fed with liberty you don’t 
know your privileges. If you 
don’t like your habits, what 
hinders you from changin’ ’em ? 
But do you? Here I come 
back: here’s th’ old Town Quay 
same as ever it was; and here 
likewise you all be, runnin’ on 
as I left ’ee, like a clockwork— 
a bit slower with age maybe— 
that’s all. Whereby I conclude 
your ways content ye.” 

“You're wrong, Cap’n Cai 
—you’re wrong. We bide by 
our habits—an’, more by token, 
here comes Mr Philp. *Morn- 
ing, Mr Philp.” The barber, 
without turning, nodded to- 
wards the newcomer as he 
entered—a short man, aged 
about sixty, with a square-cut 
grey beard, sanguine com- 
plexion, and blue eyes that 
twinkled with a deceptive ap- 
pearance of humour. “Here's 
Cap’n Cai Hocken, home from 
sea.” 

“Eh? I am very glad to 
see you, Cap’n Hocken,” said 
Mr Philp politely. ‘“There’s a 
post-card waitin’ for you, up 
at the Office.” 

Captain Cai sat bolt upright 
of a sudden, narrowly missing 
a wound from the scissors. 
“That will be from ’Bias! To 
think I hadn’ sense enough to 
go straight to the Post Office 
and inquire!” 

“Tis from your friend, sure 
enough,” announced Mr Philp. 
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“He paid off his crew last 
Toosday, an’ took his dis- 
charge an’ the train down to 
Plymouth. He’ve bought a 
wardrobe there—real wornut 
—an’ ’tis comin’ round by sea. 
There’s a plate-chest, too, he 
thinks you may fancy—price 
thirty-five shillin’ secondhand : 
an’ he hopes to reach Troy the 
day after next, which by the 
post-mark is to-morra.” 

“Mr Philp,” explained the 
barber, “calls in at the Office 
every mornin’ to read all the 


post-cards. ‘Tis one of his 
habits.” 
“ Recent bereavement ? ”’ 


asked Mr Philp, before Cap- 
tain Cai could well digest this. 

“Eh?” 

“Recent bereavement ? ” 
Mr Philp was examining the 
tall hat, which he had picked 
up to make room for his own 


person on the customers’ 
bench. 
“That’s another of his 


aptitoods,” the barber inter- 
polated. “He attends all the 
funerals in the parish.” 

“In the midst o’ life we are 
in death,” observed Mr Philp. 
“That’s a cert, Cap’n Hocken, 
an’ your hat put me in mind 
of it.” 

“Oh, ’tis my hat you're 
meanin’? What's wrong with 
it?” 

“Did I say there was any- 
thing wrong? No, I didn’t— 
God forbid! An’ no doubt,” 
concluded Mr Philp cheerfully, 
“the fashions ‘ll work round 
to it again.” 

“T’ll change it for another.” 

“You won’t find that too 
easy, will you?” The barber 
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paused in his snipping, and 
turned about for a thoughtful 
look at the hat. 

“T mean I'll buy another, of 
a different shape. First the 
beard, then the headgear—as 
I was tellin’ Toy, a man ashore 
can reggilate his ways as he 
chooses, an’ here’s to prove it.” 

“They do say a clean shave 
is worth two virtuous resolu- 
tions,” answered the barber, 
shaking his head again. 
‘And you're makin’ a brave 
start, I don’t deny. But wait 
till you pick up with a few 
real habits.” 

“What sort o’ habits?” 

“The sort that come to man 
first-along in the shape o’ 
duties — like church - goin’. 
Look here, Cap’n, I'll lay a 
wager with ’ee. . . . Soonas 
you begin to walk about this 
town a bit, you'll notice a 
terrible lot o’ things that want 
improvin’——” 

“T don’t need to walk off 
the Town Quay for that.” 

“Ah, an’ I daresay it came 
into your head that if you 
had the orderin’ of Bussa you 
wouldn’ be long about it? 
The town’ll think it, anyway. 
We're a small popilation in 
Troy, all tied up in neigh- 
bourly feelin’s an’ hangin’ to- 
gether till—as the sayin’ is— 
you can’t touch a cobweb 
without hurtin’ a rafter. 
What the town’s cryin’ out 
for is a new broom—a man 
with ideas, eh, Mr Philp?— 
above all, a man who's inde- 
pendent. So first of all they'll 
flatter ye up into standin’ for 
the Parish Council, and put ye 
head o’ the poll——_” 
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“Tut, man!” interrupted 
Captain Cai, flushing a little. 
“What do I know about such 
things? Not o’ course that 
I shan’t take an interest—as 
a ratepayer——” 

“To be sure. I heard a man 
say, only last Saturday, sittin’ 
in that very chair, as there 
was never a ship’s captain 
hauled ashore but in three 
weeks he'd be ready to teach 
the Chancellor of th’ Exchequer 
his business an’ inclined to 
wonder how soon he'd be 
offered the job.” 

‘“‘A ship’s captain needn’t be 
altogether a born fool.” 

“No: an’ next you'll be 
bent on larnin’ to speak in 
public; and takin’ occasions 
to practise, secondin’ votes o 
thanks an’ such like. After 
that youll be marryin’ 
wife——” 

“T don’t want to marry a 
wife, I tell ’ee!” 

“Who said youdid? Well, 
then, youll get married—they 
dotes on a public man as a 
rule; and for tanglin’ a man 
up in habits there’s no snare 
like wedlock, not in the whole 
world. I’ve known scores 0’ 
men get married o’ purpose to 
break clear o’ their habits an’ 

take a fresh start; but ne’er 
a man that didn’t tie himself 
up thereby in twenty new 
habits for e’er a one he’d let 
drop.” 

“Go on with your folly, if 
it amuses you.” 

“Then, again, you've taken a 
house.” 

“So Rogers tells me. I don’t 
even know the rent, at this 
moment.” 
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“Twenty-five pound pr an- 
num,” put in Mr Philp. 

Captain Cai— released just 
then from his wrapper—turned 
and stared at him. 

“T had it from the Post- 
mistress,” Mr Philp’s tone was 
matter-of-fact, his gaze un- 
abashed. ‘Bein’ paralytic, 
Rogers did your business with 
the widow by letter; he keeps 
a type-writin’ machine an’ pays 
Tabb’s girl three shillin’ a-week 
te work it. The paper’s thin, 
as I’ve had a mind to warn ’er 
more than once.” 

‘“’T would be a Christian act,” 
suggested Mr Toy. “If there’s 
truth in half what folks say, 
some of old Johnny Rogers’ 
correspondence ’d make pretty 
readin’ for the devil.” 

“But look here,” interposed 
Captain Cai, “what's this 
about doin’ business with a 
widow? Whose widow?” 

“Why, your landlady, to be 
sure—the Widow Bosenna, up 
to Rilla Farm.” 

“No—stop a minute—take 
that blessed latherin’-brush out 
o’ my mouth! You don’t tell 
me old Bosenna’s dead, up 
there?” 

“Tt didn’ altogether surprise 
most of us when it happened,” 
said the barber philosophically, 
“a man risin’ sixty-five, with 
his habits. . . . But it all came 
about by the County Council’s 
widenin’ the road up at Four 
Turnin’s. ... You see, o’ late 
years th’ old man ‘d ride home 
on Saturdays so full he had to 
drop off somewhere ‘pon the 
road; an’ his mare gettin’ to 
find this out, as dumb animals 
do, had picked up a comfortable 
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way of canterin’ hard by Four 
Turnin’s and stoppin’ short, 
slap in the middle of her stride, 
close by th’ hedge, so ’s her 
master ’d roll over it into the 
plantation there, where the 
ditch is full of oak - leaves. 
There he'd lie, peaceful as a 
suckin’ child; an’ there, every 
Sabbath mornin’ in the small 
hours, one o’ the farm hands 
’d be sent to gather ’em in wi’ 
the new-laid eggs. So it went 
on till one day the County 
Council, busy as usual, takes 
a notion to widen th’ road 
just there; an’ not only pulls 
down th’ hedge, but piles up 
a great heap o’ stones, ready to 
build a new one. Whereby 


either the mare hadn’ noticed 
the improvement or it had 
escaped her memory. Anyway 
—the night bein’ dark —she 
shoots old Bosenna neck-an’- 
crop ‘pon the stones. It caused 


a lot of feelin’ at the time, an’ 
the coroner’s jury spoke their 
minds pretty free about it. 
They brought it in that hed 
met his death by the visitation 
o God brought about by a mis- 
take o’ the mare’s an’ helped on 
by the over-zealous behaviour 
of the County Surveyor. Least- 
ways that’s how they put it at 
first ; but on the Coroner's ad- 
vice they struck out the County 
Surveyor an’ altered him to a 
certain party or parties un- 
known.” 

“TI mind Mrs Bosenna well,” 
said Captain Cai, rising as the 
barber unwrapped him; “a 
. Smallish well-featured body, 
with eyes like bullace plums.” 

“Ay, an’ young enough to 
ha’ been old Bosenna’s daughter 
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—a penniless maid from Ash- 
burton in Devon, as I’ve heard ; 
an’ now she’s left there, up to 
Rilla, happy as a mouse in 
cheese. Come to think, Cap’n 
Cai, you might do worse 
than cock your hat in that 
quarter.” 

But Captain Cai did not hear 
for the moment. He was peer- 
ing into the looking-glass and 
thinking less of Mrs Bosenna 
than of his shaven - altered 
appearance. 

“°’T would be a nice change 
for her, too,” pursued Mr Toy 
in a rallying tone; “an adapt- 
able man like you, Cap'n.” 

“Kh? What’s that you were 
sayin’ about my hat?” asked 
Captain Cai; and just then, 
letting his gaze wander to the 
depths of the glass, he was 
aware of Mr Philp shamelessly 
trying on that same hat before 
another mirror at the back of 
the shop. 

“Hullo, there!” 

Mr Philp faced about solidly, 
composedly. 

“T was thinkin’,” said he, “as 
I’d bid you three -an’-six for 
this, if you’ve done with it. 
I’ve long been wantin’ some- 
thing o’ the sort, for inter- 
ments.” 

“Done with you!” said 
Captain Cai, reaching for it 
and clapping it on his head. 
“Only you must send round 
for it to-morrow, when I’ve 
found myself something more 
up-to-date.” Again he con- 
templated his shaven image 
in the mirror. “Lord! A man 
do look younger without a chin- 


beard !” 
“Ay, Cap'n.” Barber Toy, 
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knuckles on hips, regarded 
and approved his handiwork. 
“The world’s afore ’ee. Go in 
and win.” 


As he stepped out upon the 
Quay, Captain Cai lifted his 
gaze towards the tower of 
the Parish Church, visible above 
an alley-way that led between 
a gable-end of the Town Hall 
and the bulging plank of the 
“King of Prussia.” Aloft 
there the clock began to chime 
out the eight notes it had 
chimed, at noon and at mid- 
night, through his boyhood, 
and had been chiming faith- 
fully ever since. 

Yes, it was good to be home! 
Captain Cai would have been 
astonished to learn that his 
thirty-five years at sea had 
left any corner for sentiment. 
Yet a sudden mist gathered 
between him and the face of 
the old clock. Nor had it 
cleared when, almost punctu- 
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ally on the last stroke, a 
throng of children came pour- 
ing from school through the 
narrow alley-ways. They ran 
by him with no more than a 
glance, not interrupting their 
shouts. In a moment the Quay 
was theirs; they were at leap- 
frog over the bollards; they 
were storming the sand-heap, 
pelting a king of the castle, 
who pelted back with handfuls. 
Captain Cai felt an absurd 
sense of being left out in the 
cold. Not a child had recog- 
nised him. 

All very well... but to 
think that these thirty -odd 
years had made not a scrap 
of difference—that the Quay 
lay as it had lain, neglected, 
untidy as ever! Thirty-odd 
years ago it had been bad 
enough. But what conscience 
was there in standing still and 
making no effort to move with 
the times? As Barber Toy 
said, it was scandalous. 


CHAPTER III.—TABB’S CHILD. 


“Three hundred pounds a- 
year . . .” mused Captain Cai 
between two puffs of tobacco 
smoke. He repeated the words, 
rolling them in his mouth, 
as though they tasted well. 
“You're pretty sure twill come 
to that?” 

“ Sure,” answered Mr Rogers. 
The pair had dined, and were 
now promoting digestion with 
pipes and grog in Mr Rogers’ 
bow - window overlooking the 
harbour. “You might put 
your money to an annuity, o’ 
course, 


but I’m reckonin’ it in safe 
ord’nary investments averagin’ 
(let’s say) four per cent. An’ 
that’s leavin’ out your thirty- 
odd shares in the Hannah Hoo, 
when she’s for sale. Ship- 
auctions be chancey things in 
these days, an’ private pur- 
chasers hard to find.” 

“IT never knew ’em when 
they weren’t,” said Captain Cai. 

“When d’ye pay off, by the 
way?” 

“Not till Saturday. There’s 
no hurry. When a man drops 


an’ live like a lord: hook on his last cruise I allow 
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‘tis his duty to tidy up an’ 
leave all ship-shape ; in justice 
to hisself, you understand. 
There’s Tregaskis an’ the 
crew, too,—old shipmates 
every one——” 

The chandler nodded. 

“Ay, you're to be envied, 
Cap’n. There’s others—masters 
of oil-tanks, f’r instance — as 
makes their pile faster ; some 
of ’em in ways that needn’t be 
mentioned atween you an’ me. 
But slow an’ honest has been 
your motto; an’ here you be— 
What’s your age? Fifty? Say 
fifty at the outside. Here you 
be at fifty with a tidy little 
income and a clean conscience 
to sit with in your pew o’ 
Sundays; nothing to do o’ 
week-days but look after a 
few steady-goin’ investments 
an’ draw your little dividends.” 

“That ’d be more business 
than I’ve a mind for, Rogers,” 
answered Captain Cai; “ at 
any rate, while you live. I’ve 
a-left my affairs to you these 
twelve year, an’ mean to con- 
tinue, please God—you knowin’ 
my ways.” 

The chandler blinked. “That’s 
very han’some of ye, Cap’n,” 
he said after a long pause. 
“But——” 

“There’s no ‘but’ about it,” 
interrupted Captain Cai shortly, 
looking away and resting his 
gaze on the Hannah Hoo out 
in the harbour, where she lay 
on the edge of the deep-water 
channel among a small crowd 
of wind-bounders. Her crew 
had already made some pro- 
gress in unbending sails, and 
her stripped spars shone as 
gold against the westering sun- 
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light. “No ‘but’ about it, 
Rogers—unless o’ course you’re 
unwillin’.” 

“ What’s willin’ or unwillin’ 
to a man broken in health as 
I be? That’s the p’int, Cap’n 
—here, set opposite to ’ee, 
starin’ ’ee in the face—a 
hulk, shall we say ?— rudder 
gone, ridin’ to a thread 0’ 
life——” 

“You'll ride to it a many 
years yet, please God again.” 

“T take ’ee to witness this 
is not my askin’.” 

Captain Cai stared. “’Tis 
my askin’, Rogers. I put it as 
a favour.” 

“What about your friend? 
I was thinkin’ as maybe he'd 
take over the job.” 

“Bias?” Captain Cai shook 
his head. “He’ve no gift in 
money matters: let be that 
I don’t believe in mixin’ friend- 
ship in business.” 

Mr Rogers pondered this for 
some while in silence. Then 
he struek a hand-bell beside 
him, and his summons was 
answered by a small short- 
skirted handmaiden who had 
waited table. 

“Pipe’s out, my dear,” he 
announced. ‘An’ while you’re 
about it you may mix us an- 
other glassful apiece.” 

“Not for me, thank ’ee,” 
said Captain Cai. 

“ An’ not for him, neither,” 
said the girl. She was but a 
child, yet she spoke positively, 
and yet again without disre- 
spect in her manner. “’Tis 
poison for ’ee,” she added, 
knocking out the ash from 
her master’s churchwarden 
pipe and refilling it from the 
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tobacco-jar. “ You know what 
the doctor said?” 

“Ugh!—a pair o’ tyrants, 
you an’ the doctor! Just a 
thimbleful, now—if the Cap’n 
‘here will join me?” 

“You heard him? He don’t 

want another glass.” Her 
solemn eyes rested on Cap- 
tain Cai, and he _ repeated 
that he would take no more 
grog. 
She struck a match and held 
it to the pipe while the chand- 
ler drew a few puffs. Then 
she was gone as noiselessly as 
she had entered. 

“That's a question now,” 
observed Captain Cai after a 
pause. 

“‘ What’s a question?” 

“Servants. I’ve talked it 
over with ’Bias, and he allows 
we should advertise for a 
single housekeeper; a staid 
honest woman to look after 
the pair of us—with maybe 
a trifle of extry help. That 
gel, for instance, as waited 
table——” 

“‘Tabb’s child?” 

“Ts that her name?” 

“She was christened Fancy 
—Fancy Tabb — her parents 
bein’ a brace o’ fools. Ay, 
she’s a nonesuch, is Tabb’s 
child.” 

“With a manageable woman 
to give her orders — What’s 
amiss with ye, Rogers?” 

Captain Cai put the question 
in some alarm, for the heaving 
of the ship-chandler’s waistcoat 
and a strangling noise in his 
throat together suggested a 
sudden gastric disturbance. 

But it appeared they were 
but symptoms of mirth. Mr 
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Rogers lifted his practicable 
hand, and with a red ban- 
danna handkerchief wiped the 
rheum from his eyes. 

“Ho dear! — you'll excuse 
me, Cap’n; but ‘with a man- 
ageable woman,’ you said? I’d 
pity her startin’ to manage 
the like of Fancy Tabb.” 

“Why, what’s wrong wi 
the child?” 

“‘Nothin’ — let be I can’t 
keep a grown woman in the 
house unless she’s a half-wit. I 
have to get ’em from Tre- 
garrick, out o’ the Home for 
the Feeble - Minded. But it 
don’t work so badly. They’re 
cheap, you understand; an’ 
Fancy teaches ’em to cook, 
If they don’t show no promise 
after a fortni’t’s trial, she sends 
‘em back. I hope,” added the 
chandler perceiving Captain 
Cai to frown, “you're not 
feelin’ no afterthoughts about 
that leg o’ mutton. Maybe 
I ought to have warned ’ee 
that ’twas cooked by a person 
of weak intellect.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said 
Captain Cai politely. “What 
the eye don’t see the heart 
don’t grieve, as they say; an’ 
the j’int was boiled to a turn. 
. » » I was only wonderin’ how 
you picked up such a maid!” 

The chandler struck again 
upon the small hand-bell. “I 
got her from a bad debt.” 

“Seems an odd way——’ 
began Captain Cai, after pon- 
dering for a moment, but 
broke off, for the handmaiden 
stood already on the threshold. 

“Fancy Tabb,” commanded 
the chandler, “step fore, here, 
into the light.” 
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The child obeyed. 

“You see this gentleman?” 

“Yes, master.” Her eyes, as 
she turned them upon Captain 
Cai, were frank enough, or 
frank as eyes could be that 
guarded a soul behind glooms 
of reserve. They were straight, 
at any rate, and unflinching, 
and very serious. 

“You know his business ?” 

“JT think so, master... . 
Has he come to sign the lease? 
I’ll fetch it from your desk, if 
you'll give me the keys.” 

“Bide a bit, missy,” said 
Captain Cai. “That ’d be 
buying a pig in a poke, 
when I ha’n’t even seen the 
house yet — not,” he added, 
with a glance at Mr Rogers, 
“that I make any doubt of 
its suiting. But business is 
business.” 

The child turned to her mas- 
ter, as much as to ask, “ What, 
then, is your need of me?” 

“Cap'n Hocken wants a 
servant,” said Mr Rogers, 
answering the look. 

She appeared to ponder this. 
“ Before seein’ the house?” she 
asked, after a moment or 
two. 

“She had us there, Rogers!” 
chuckled Captain Cai; but the 
child was perfectly serious. 

“You would like me to show 
you the house? Master has 
the key.” 

“That's an idea, now!” He 
was still amused. 

“When?” 

“This moment — that’s to 
say, if your master ’ll spare 
you?” He glanced at Mr 


he 


Rogers, who nodded. 
better,” 


“Couldn’t do 
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agreed. ‘‘ You've a good two 
hours afore dusk, an’ she’s a 
proper dictionary on taps an’ 
drainage.” 

“Please you to come along, 
sir.” The child waited re- 
spectfully while Captain Cai 
arose, picked up his hat, and 
bade his host ‘So long!’ 
He followed her downstairs. 

Their way to the street lay 
through the shop, and by the 
rearward door of it she paused 
to reach down her hat and 
small jacket. The shop was 
long, dark, intricate; its main 
window overshadowed by the 
bulk of the Town Hall, across 
the narrow alley-way ; its end 
window, which gave on the 
Quay, blocked high with 
cheeses, biscuit-tins, boxes of 
soap, and dried Newfoundland 
cod. Into this gloom the child 
flung her voice, and Captain 
Cai was aware of the upper 
half of a man’s body dimly 
silhouetted there against the 
panes. 

“ Daddy, I’m going out.” 

‘‘ Yes, dear,” answered the 
man’s voice dully. 

“For an hour, very likely. 
This gentleman wants to see 
his new house, and I’m to 
show it to him.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You'll be careful, won’t 
you now? Mrs M—fus ’ll be 
coming round, certain, for 
half-a-pound of bacon; and 
that P—fus girl for candles, 
if not for sugar. You've to 
serve neither, mind, until you 
see their money.” 

“Yes, dear. What excuse 
shall I make?” The man’s 
voice was weary but patient. 
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The tone of it set a chord hum- 
ming faintly somewhere in 
Captain Cai’s memory: but his 
mind worked slowly and (as he 
would have put it) wanted sea- 
room, to come about. 

They had taken but a few 
steps, however, when in the 
narrow street, known as Dol- 
phin Row, he pulled up with 
all sail shaking. 

“That there party as we 
passed in the shop 

“He's my father,” 
child quickly. 

“And you're Tabb’s child. 
.. . Youdon’t tell me that was 
Lijah Tabb, as used to be master 
o’ the Uncle an’ Aunt ?” 

“T don’t tell you anything,” 
said the child, and added, “he’s 
a different man altogether.” 

“ That's curious now.” 
Captain Cai walked on a 
pace or two and _ halted 
again. “But you're Tabb’s 
child,” he insisted. “And, by 
the trick of his voice, if that 
wasn’t Lijah——”’ 

“His name is Elijah.” 

“ Eh?” queried Captain Cai, 
rubbing his ear. “ But I heard 
tell,” he went on in a puzzled 
way, searching his memory, 
“as Lijah Tabb an’ Rogers 
had quarrelled desp’rate an’ 
burnt the papers, so to speak.” 
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“°’Twas worse than that.” 
She did not answer his look, 
but kept her eyes fixed 
ahead. 

“Yet here I find the man 
keepin’ shop for Rogers: and 
as for you—if you're his 
daughter ——” 

“T’m in service with Mr 
Rogers,” said Fancy, who as if 
in a moment had recovered 
her composure. “If you want 
to know why, sir, and won’t 
chat about it, I don’t mind 
tellin’ you,” 

“You make me _ curious, 
little maid: that I'll own.” 

“’Tis simple enough, too,” 





said she. ‘‘ He’s had a stroke, 
an’ he’s goin’ to hell.” 
“Eh? ... I don’t see ” 
“He's goin’ to hell,” she 


repeated with a nod as over 
a matter that admitted no 
dispute. 

“Well, but dang it all!” 
protested Captain Cai after a 
pause, “we'll allow as he’s 
goin’ there, for the sake of 
argyment. Is that why you're 
tendin’ on him so careful?” 

“You mustn’t think,” an- 
swered the child, “that I’m 
doin’ it out o’ pity altogether. 
There’s something terrible fas- 
cinatin’ about a man in that 
position.” 


CHAPTER IV.—VOICES IN THE TWILIGHT. 


“I don’t see anything im- 
modest in it,” said Mrs Bosenna 
looking up. She was on her 
knees and had just finished 
pressing the earth about the 
roots of a small rose- bush. 
“The house is mine, and natur- 


ally I am curious to know 
something about my tenant.” 

Dinah, her middle-aged maid, 
who had been holding the bush 
upright and steady, answered 
this challenge with a short 
sniff. ‘He don’t seem over 
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curious, for his part, about you.” 
She, too, glanced upward and 
toward the house, the upper 
storey alone of which, from 
where they stood, was visible 
above the spikes of a green 
palisade. A roadway divided 
the house from the garden, 
which descended to the harbour- 
cliff in a series of tiny terraces, 
“They've been pokin’ around 
indoors this hour and more.” 

“You don’t suppose he 
caught sight of us?” 

“Maybe not; but Tabb’s 
child did, That girl ’ve a-got 
eyes like niddles. If he don’t 
come down to pay his respects, 
you may bet ’tis because he 
don’t want to.” Dinah, being 
vexed, spoke viciously. Her 
speech implied that her mis- 
tress’s conduct had been not 
only indelicate but clumsy. 

“You are a horrid woman,” 
Mrs Bosenna.accused her, ‘‘ and 
I can’t think what put such 
nasty- minded thoughts into 
your head.” 

“No more ean I, unless you 
suggested ’em,” Dinah retorted. 

“You were willing enough 
to come, when—when——” 

“When you proposed it,” 
Dinah relentlessly concluded 
the sentence. “Of course. 
Why not?” 

“And you were excited 
enough—you can’t deny it ”— 
her mistress insisted, “when 
you brought the news this 
morning, that his ship had 
arrived. But now, and only 
because you happen to be put 
out——_” 

“Who said I was put out?” 

“As if I couldn’t tell by your 
tone! Now, just because you 
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happen to be put out, I’m 
indelicate all of a sudden.” 

“T never said so,” Dinah 
protested sullenly. 

“ Said so?” Mrs Bosenna, 
rising, faced her with withering 
scorn, “I hope you’ve a better 
sense of your position than to 
say such a thing. Oh, you 
content yourself with hinting! 
. . . But who owns this house 
and garden, I should like to 
know?” 

Dinah, though remorseful, 
showed fight yet. “Then why 
couldn’ ye take the bull by the 
horns an’ march in by the front 
door ?”’ 

‘* Why? Because you agreed 
with me that to plant a two or 
three roses for him would be a 
nice attention! . . . You can’t 
start planting roses in the dusk, 
at the end of an afternoon call ; 
and, as it is, we’ve only just 
finished before twilight.” 

Dinah was minded to retort 
that, as it was, the planting 
had taken a long time. But 
she contented herself with 
glancing again at the house 
and saying evasively that the 
new tenant appeared to take 
more interest in fixtures than 
in flowers. 

“Town,” sighed Mrs Bosenna, 
“T thought he’d have been 
eager to take stock of the 
garden before it grew dark. 
Such a beautiful garden, as it 
is, in a small way!” 

“When a man has passed 
his whole life at sea——” 

“True,” her mistress agreed. 
“Yet how it must enlarge the 
mind! So different from farm- 
ing!” 

“Tt must be ekally dependent 
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on the weather,” Dinah opined. 
“At least. More so, takin’ 
one thing with another. Oh, 
decidedly. It stands to reason.” 

**T’m romantic perhaps,” con- 
’ fessed Mrs Bosenna; “but I 
can never think of any ship’s 
captain as being quite an ordi- 
nary man. The dangers he 
must go through—and the 
foreign countries he visits— 
and up night after night in 
all weathers, staring into the 
darkness in an oilskin suit ——” 

“*Tisn’ the sort o’ man I 
should ever choose for a hus- 
band, if I wanted one,” main- 
tained Dinah. 

“Who was talking of hus- 
bands, you silly woman?” 

“T don’t see how else the 
men-folk concarn us, mistress.” 

“ You’re coarse, Dinah.” 

“I’m practical, anyway. If 
they choose to toss up an’ down 
*pon the sea they’re welcome, 
for me. But, for my part, 
when I lay me down at night, 
I like to be sure o’ gettin’ up 
in the same position next 
mornin’; and I’d to feel the 
same about a husband, sup- 
posin’ I cared for the man.” 

“T often think,” mused Mrs 
Bosenna, “that we’re not half 
grateful enough to sailors, 
considering the risks they run 
and the things they bring us 
home: tea and coffee, raisins, 
currants, with all kinds of 
spices and cordial drinks.” 

“Oranges an’ lemons, say 
the bells o’ St Clemen’s. 
Oranges——” 

“T wasn’t thinking of this 
Captain Hocken in particular,” 
interrupted the widow hastily. 
“Take a Christmas pudding, 
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for instance. Flour and suet, 
and there’s an end if you de- 
pend on the farmer; just an 
ordinary dumpling. Whereas 
the sailor brings the figs, the 
currants, the candied peel, the 
chopped almonds, the brandy 
—all the ingredients that make 
it Christmassy.” 

“ And then the farmer takes 
an’ eats it. Aw, believe me, 
mistress, Stay-at-home fares 
best in this world!” 

“T don’t know, Dinah,” sighed 
Mrs Bosenna. “Haven't you 
ever in your life wished for a 
pair o’ wings?” 

“To wear in my hat? Why, 
o’ course I have.” 

“No, no; I mean, for the 
wings of a dove, to fly away 
and be—vwell, not at rest 
exactly ——”’ 

“No, I haven’t, mistress, 
But ’tis the way with you 
discontented rich folks. Like 
Hocken’s ducks, all of ’ee— 
never happy unless you be 
where you baint. . . . I wonder 
if that Hocken was any rela- 
tion—S-sh! now! Talk of the 
devil!” 


Captain Cai and Fancy had 
spent a good hour-and-a-half 
in overhauling the two cot- 
tages. Their accommodation 
was narrow enough, but Cap- 
tain Cai, after half a lifetime 
on shipboard, found them little 
short of palatial. The child 
could scarcely drag him away 
from the tiny bath-rooms with 
their hot and cold water taps. 

“Lord,” said he, gazing down 
into the newly painted bath in 
No. 1. “To think of ’Bias in 
the likes o’ this!” 
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“You may, if you care to,” 
said Fancy. 

“Tis a knack of mine,” he 
apologised. “We'll suppose 
him safely out of it, an’ what 
happens next? Why, he'll 
step across to the linen-cup- 
board here, wi’ the hot pipes 
behind it, an’ there’s a clean 
shirt dried an’ warmed to his 
skin. He gets into that—the 
day bein’ Sunday, as we'll sup- 
pose—an’ finishes his dressin’, 
danderin’ forth an’ back, from 
one room to t’other; breakfast 
gettin’ ready downstairs an’ no 
hurry for it—all his time his 
own, clean away to sundown. 
Up above the lower window- 
sash here with the Prodigal 
Son in stained glass, and very 
thoughtful of the architect, 
too——” 

“Tt isn’t stained glass,” the 
child corrected ; “it’s what they 
call a transparency.” 

“T hope you’re mistaken. ... 
I must try it from the outside 
before I let Bias undress here. 
As I was sayin’, through the 
upper pane he'll see his cab- 
bages comin’ on at the back; 
an’ in the front, under his 


window, there's the bread- 
cart——” 

“But you said ’twas Sun- 
day.” 


“SolIdid ... Well, there’s 
the milk-cart anyway, an’ a 
boy janglin’ the cans. You 
can’t think how pretty these 
shore-noises be to a sailor-man. 
An’ down in the town the 
church bell goin’ for early 
Communion, but he’ll attend 
mornin’ service later on. An’, 
across the road, there’s the 
garden, full o’ flowers, an’ 
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smellin’—an’ a blessed sense as 
he can pick an’ choose an’ take 
his time with it all.” Captain 
Cai had wandered to the front 
window. He let fall these last 
words slowly, in a kind of rev- 
erie, as he gazed out on the 
garden over which the twilight 
was fast gathering. 

“With all this time on your 
hands, I reckon you won’t be 
takin’ a look round the 
garden?” hazarded Fancy. 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“Well, ’tis drawin’ in dusk. 


But there! I wouldn’ dis- 
appoint Mrs Bosenna, if I was 
you.” 

“Eh?” 


‘‘She’s been down in the 
garden this hour and more, 
waitin’ for you to take her by 
surprise,” 

“Oh—come now, I say!” 

Fancy nodded her head. “I 
don’t know as I blame her,” 
she said judicially. ‘She's 
curious to know what you look 
like, that’s all; or else she’s 
curious for you to know what 
she looks like. Anyway, she’s 
down there, if you’ve a mind 
to be polite.” 

Seeing that he hesitated, the 
child led the way. Captain 
Cai followed her in some- 
thing of a tremor. Across 
the road they went and 
through the garden-gate; and 
the sound of their footsteps 
on the flagged pathway gave 
Mrs Bosenna warning. By the 
time they reached the second 
terrace she was down on her 
knees again, packing the soil 
about the rose- bush, which 
Dinah obediently held upright 
for her. 

2T 
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‘* Losh, here’s visitors!” ex- 
claimed Dinah. 

Mrs Bosenna turned with 
the prettiest start of surprise, 
and sprang to her feet. If 
there was a _ suspicion — a 
shade—of overacting, the twi- 
light concealed it. She had 
a charming figure, very supple 
and maidenly: she bought her 
corsets in London. The kneel- 
ing posture and the swift rise 
from it were alike noticeably 
graceful, even in the dusk. 

“Visitors?” she echoed. 
“And me in this state to 
receive ’em, earthed up to the 
wrists!” She plucked off her 
gardening-gloves, handed them 
to Dinah, and stooped to 
snatch up one of a pair of 
white cuffs — badges of her 
widowhood—that she had laid 
aside on the turf before start- 
ing to work. While slipping 
it over her wrist she found 
time to glance up at Captain 
Cai, who fumbled confusedly 
with the rim of his tall 
hat. 

“Excuse me, ma’am — no 
wish to intrude. We'll take 
ourselves off this minute, eh?” 
He turned to the child, who, 
however, did not budge. 

“Please, don’t go. 
are—— ?” 

“Caius Hocken, ma’am—of 
the Hannah Hoo—at your 
service,” 

“Dear me, what a very 
pleasant surprise!” (Oh, Mrs 
Bosenna!) She held out a 
hand. “I am glad to make 
your acquaintance, Captain 
Hocken.” 

“TIT hope I see you well, 
ma'am?” Captain Cai took 


You 
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the hand and dropped it 
nervously, 

“Quite well, I thank God. 
. . . They told me your ship 
had arrived, sir; but I could 
not count—could I1?—on your 
coming to inspect the house 
80 soon.” 

“If I’ve been over hasty, 
ma’am ‘ 

“Not at all,” she inter- 
rupted. “There now! I put 
things so clumsily at times! 
I meant to excuse myself; for, 
you see, the house has been 
yours since Lady-day — that’s 
to say, if you sign the lease, 
—and Lady-day’s more than 
a week past. So ’tis J that 
am the intruder. . But 
passing the garden yesterday, 
I'd a notion that half a dozen 
dwarf roses would improve 
it, without your knowledge. 
You’re not offended, I hope, 
now that you've caught me? 
I dote on roses, for my part.” 

“TI take it very kindly, 
ma’am.” . 

“Tis a funny time o’ the 
year to be plantin’ roses, 
isn’t it?” asked Fancy. 

“Eh?” In the dusk Mrs 
Bosenna treated her to a 
disapproving stare. “Is that 
Elijah Tabb’s child? . 
You’ve grown such a lot 
lately, I hardly recognised you.” 

“IT noticed that,” said the 
child with composure, “though 
I didn’t guess the reason. But 
tis a funny time to be plantin’ 
roses, all the same.” 

“And pray, child, what do 
you know about roses?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Fancy, 
“cept that tis a funny time 
to be plantin’ ’em.” 
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“When you grow a little 
older,” said Mrs Bosenna icily, 
“you'll know that anything 
can be done with roses in 
these days— with proper pre- 
cautions. Why”—she turned 
to Captain Cai—“ I’ve planted 
out roses in July month—in 
pots, of course. You break 
the pots in the October fol- 
lowing. But there must be 
precautions.” 

“Meanin’ manure.” 

“Cow,” interposed Dinah 
tersely, “it’s the best. Pig 
comes next, for various 
reasons.” 

“We need not go into de- 
tails,” said Mrs Bosenna, ‘I 
sent down a cartload this 
morning and had it well dug 
in. Provided you dig it deep 
enough, and don’t let it 
touch the young roots P 

“T thank you kindly, ma’am,’ 
said Captain Cai, “and so will 
my friend ’Bias Hunken when 
he hears of it.” 

“Ah, my other tenant ?—or 
tenant in prospect, I ought 
to say. He has not arrived 
yet, I understand.” 





’ 


“He’s due to - morrow, 
ma'am, by th’ afternoon 
train.” 


“You must bring him over 
to Rilla Farm, to call on me,” 
said Mrs Bosenna graciously. 

Captain Cai rubbed his chin. 
He was taken at unawares; 
and not finding the familiar 
stubble under his fingers, felt 
strangely helpless. “As for 
that, ma’am,” he stammered, 
“TI ought to warn you that 
Bias isn’ easily caught.” 

“God defend me!”’ answered 
the widow, who had a free 
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way of speaking at times. 
“Who wants to catch him?” 

“You don’t take my meanin’, 

ma’am, if you'll excuse me,” 
floundered Captain Cai in a 
sweat, “I ought to ha’ said 
that ‘Bias, though one in a 
thousand, is terrible shy with 
females—or ladies, as I should 
say.” 
“He'll be all the more wel- 
come for that,” said Mrs 
Bosenna relentlessly. “You 
must certainly bring him, 
Captain Hocken.” 

Before he could protest 
further, she had shaken hands, 
gathered up trowel and kneel- 
ing- pad, given them into 
Dinah’s keeping, unpinned and 
shaken down the skirt of her 
black gown, and was gone— 
gone up the twilit path, her 
handmaiden following, — gone 
with a fleeting smile that, 
while ignoring Fancy Tabb, 
left Captain Cai strangely 
perturbed, so nicely it struck 
a balance between understand- 
ing and aloofness. 

He rubbed his chin, then his 
ear, then the back of his neck. 

“Lord!” he groaned sud- 
denly, ‘where was my 
manners ?” 

“Eh?” 

“T never said a word about 
her affliction.” 

“What might that be, in 
your opinion?” 

‘‘Her first husband, o’ course 
—or, as I should say, the loss 
of him. Shockin’ thing to for- 

et....Tve almost a mind 
now to follow her an’ make my 
excuses.” 

“Do,” said Fancy; “I'd like 
to hear you start pon ’em.” 
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“Well, you can if you will. 
Come over with me to Rilla 
to-morrow forenoon. I'll get 
leave for you.” 

_  “That’d spoil the fun,” said 

Fancy, not one risible muscle 
twitching ; “but go you'll have 
to. Mrs Bosenna has left one 
of her cuffs behind.” 

She pointed to a white ob- 
ject on the turf. Captain Cai 
stooped, picked it up, and held 
it gingerly in his hand. 

“She didn’ seem a careless 
sort, neither,” he mused. 

“Not altogether,” the child 
agreed with him. 


“Dinah,” said Mrs Bosenna, 
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halting suddenly as they walked 
homeward in the dusk, “I’ve 
left one of my cuffs behind!” 

‘¢ Yes, mistress.” 

“¢ Ves mistress,’”’ Mrs Bos- 
enna mimicked her. “If ’twas 
anything belonging to you, 
you'd be upset enough.” 

“T’d have more reason,” 
said Dinah stolidly. “Do ’ee 
want me to run back an’ fetch 


it?” 
“No—o.” Her’ mistress 
seemed to hesitate. ‘’Tisn’t 


worth while; and ten chances 
to one somebody will find 
it.” 

“ That’s what I was thinkin’,” 
agreed Dinah. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY—THE LAST PHASE. 


ONLY a few months have 
passed since the majestic cere- 
monial at Delhi, when, sur- 
rounded by the chiefs and 
people of India, and greeted 
with wonderful enthusiasm, the 
King in person took his place 
upon the Imperial throne. 

Some of us may feel that at 
such a time it is undesirable to 
revive the memories of the 
great revolt which half a 
century ago shook the British 
rule to its foundations. That 
rule now seems firmly based 
not only upon military strength 
but upon the loyalty of the 
Indian people. Better, it has 
been said, to let bygones be by- 
gones; to forget all the old 
quarrels, and to think only of 
the new era of peace and good- 
will which the King’s visit has 
inaugurated. 

That is perhaps a kindly and 
generous sentiment ; but surely 
it is not a soundone. Our 
fathers fought, and many died, 
for their country, for us; and 
the memory of their deeds is a 
sacred trust. Wearein honour 
bound to guard it faithfully, 
and hand it down to our chil- 
dren. Nor is this all. Through- 
out the war many thousands of 
Indian soldiers fought for the 
British cause. We should be 
unjust and ungrateful to them 
if we allowed their services to 
be forgotten. Finally, we have 


no right to neglect for any 
sentiment the lessons which the 
Mutiny teaches—perhaps the 
most important of them all 
being the lesson that if we 
are to do our duty to India 
itself we must be strong; that 
weakness or vacillation may at 
any time bring not only upon 
us but upon the natives of 
India woeful disasters and 
sufferings. 

It would be difficult to insist 
too strongly upon that last 
point. The temporary paralysis 
of British power in 1857 meant 
untold misery to thousands of 
Englishmen, and, alas! to a 
great company of English 
women and children; but it 
meant untold misery to a far 
greater number of Indians. 
Wherever disorder broke out it 
was the Indian even more than 
the Englishman who paid the 
penalty. Many instances could 
be given from Forrest’s book! to 
show how the native population 
suffered. Take, for example, the 
case of Rohilcund. When the 
native regiments had risen, and 
murdered or driven away the 
white people, the whole province 
fell inte anarchy. ‘The Muham- 
madans,” says Forrest, “ robbed 
and murdered the Hindus... . 
A native witness states: 
‘Villages were being burnt and 
plundered daily; the roads 
deserted, and no man’s life or 
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property was safe for a 
moment.’” Rohilcund was no 


exception to the rule. What 
happened there happened else- 
where. The population had not 
‘ then been disarmed, nor had 
they forgotten the ancient feuds 
which the reign of British law 
had for a time restrained. 
When they saw that our native 
troops had broken away from 
our control, and that we were 
powerless to maintain order, 
they reverted to their old ways, 
and turned their weapons 
against each other. Devastated 
homes, and bloodshed, and 
horrors of all kinds, were the 
natural result; and millions 
of innocent people, men and 
women and children, had cause 
to mourn that outburst of 
savagery. 

We must make sure, for 
their sake as well as our own, 
that our rule is not shaken 
again; and to that end it be- 
hoves us to study with deep 
attention the history of those 
unhappy days. 

If rightly studied it will not 
embitter us against the people 
of India. When one section 
of the country blazed into 
sudden revolt, the other sec- 
tions, though excited and more 
or less disturbed, did not gener- 
ally follow its example. Of 
the three great “ Presidencies ” 
into which British India was 
divided, Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras, the last two were 
practically untouched by the 
revolt; and even in the first 
there was much difference of 
feeling and action. In the 
north the Punjab, though but 
recently conquered, stood firm 
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to its new allegiance. Its 
people had little in common 
with “the Eastern man,” the 
Poorbea sepoy. Indeed they 
detested him, as the instrument 
of their own fall eight years 
before. Lower Bengal again, 
to the south-east, with its 
vast and unwarlike population, 
held aloof from the mutineers. 
The reign of disorder was in 
fact confined to the central 
portion of the Presidency and 
its contiguous Native States. 
If any one will look at the map 
of India, and mark the portions 
over which the revolt really 
established itself, he will see 
that a comparatively small 
part of the Indian peninsula 
was involved. It is true that 
the part involved was a speci- 
ally important part, including 
the Moghul capital. The old 
saying that whoever holds the 
valley of the Ganges holds 
India, is not far wrong; and 
when the valley of the Ganges 
was largely in the hands of 
the mutinous Bengal army 
there was unrest all over the 
country. But still the tem- 
porary overthrow of British 
power was practically confined 
to the central part of Upper 
India. The bulk of the Indian 
population remained loyal or 
passive. 

Further, it must always be 
remembered that even in the 
districts affected, except in 
Oudh, where the recent annex- 
ation had turned all classes 
against us, the revolt was 
rather a military mutiny than 
a popular upheaval. No doubt 
some of the petty chiefs and 
landowners, led away by am- 
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bition, or by resentment at 
some supposed wrong, or simply 
whirled down the stream of 
disorder, threw in their lot 
with the rebels. Among them 
were two or three of our bitter- 
est enemies. No doubt also 
the populace at times sided 
with the mutineers ; and some 
of the worst deeds of massacre 
and brutality were the work, 
not of soldiers, but of city mobs 
or villagers. But even in the 
disturbed country vast num- 
bers of the agricultural popu- 
lation, the real India, took no 
art in the rising. Some 
sheltered and protected at the 
risk of their lives white men 
who were being hunted down 
by the mutineers, and did what 
they could to help in the res- 
toration of order. If here 


and there horrible cruelties 
were perpetrated, we may well 
pause to remember what history 


has to tell of similar occur- 
rences in Christian Europe, 
and to think what might be 
the result if the mobs of our 
European cities, the scourings 
of our prisons and slums, were 
set free for a time to work 
their will. Imagine above all 
what would be the fate of a 
race of foreign conquerors, 
alien in blood and colour, if 
their military power were 
suddenly overthrown, and their 
lives and property placed at 
the mercy of the most undis- 
ciplined and brutal classes of 
a country in Europe. 

No; the Indian population 
as a whole did not behave ill 
towards us. When the army 
which we had created, and on 
which we had relied, broke 
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from our control, and the 
total extirpation of the British 
seemed possible, if not pro- 
bable, the mass of the In- 
dian people — under much 
temptation at times—abstained 
from joining in the attack 
upon the white man, who 
had tried to rule them with 
justice. And some of them 
did more. Of the great rul- 
ing chiefs not one joined the 
rebels, and many did all they 
could to help us. Native 
troops fought shoulder to 
shoulder, against almost im- 
possible odds, with our sorely 
tried British soldiery; native 
camp -followers and servants 
showed in numberless in- 
stances the most unselfish de- 
votion and courage. How we 
should have held India with- 
out the aid of native Indians, 
from princes to peasants, it 
is difficult to imagine. 
Perhaps Englishmen who 
have not been in India do 
not fully understand how much 
we owed to our native troops. 
The most important episode 
of the whole war was the 
siege of Delhi, when a small 
British force seized upon the 
historie Ridge, and standing 
its ground for months against 
the incessant attacks of an 
enemy outnumbering it by 
three or four to one —an 
enemy trained and disciplined 
by our own officers, — finally 
stormed the imperial city and 
planted the British flag on the 
palace of the Moghuls. What 
proportion of that British force 
consisted of white men? Not 
one-half—not much more than 
a third. The rest were natives 
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of India, Could we have taken 
Delhi without them? Could 
we even have attempted to 
besiege it if the populations 
they represented had been on 
- the side of our enemies? 

The defence of Lueknow was 
another memorable episode in 
the war. A former writer in 
this Magazine refers to it as 
follows: “The Residency gar- 
rison on the Ist July 1857 
was 1618 strong. Of this 
number at least half were 
natives of India, and, more 
than that, they were men of 
regiments that had mutinied, 
whose comrades were fighting 
in the ranks of the besiegers.” 
A fiercer trial than the one 
endured by these loyal soldiers 
cannot well be conceived. 
Shut up in an almost inde- 
fensible position with a few 
hundred Europeans, and sur- 
rounded by overwhelming 
numbers of their own people, 
they fought on steadily month 
after month, bearing up not 
not only against danger and 
want and sickness, but against 
taunts and promises and en- 
treaties which must have been 
very hard to endure. They 
were “faithful to their salt”; 
and surely Englishmen all over 
the world will remember to 
the end of time, with honour 
and gratitude, the story of 
that noble fidelity. 

Forrest’s velumes, of which 
the one now under review is 
the third and last, are writ- 
ten from this point of view. 
Though he does not shrink 
—and he ought not to shrink 
—from telling us plainly the 
story of the dreadful cruelties 
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inflicted upon our people, he 
tells it with a full sense of his 
responsibility, with an evident 
desire to be perfectly fair to all 
natives accused of participation, 
And in the less painful parts of 
his narrative he does full justice 
to the devotion and courage of 
their loyal countrymen. It is 
one of his chief merits that 
his pages breathe this spirit 
of fair-play and hearty ap- 
preciation. No writer has 
treated the subject of the 
Mutiny in a more _ broad- 
minded way, or with more 
transparent goodwill towards 
the native of India, than the 
son of the brave soldier whom 
the mutineers wounded and 
would have slain at Delhi. 
Forrest’s first two volumes 
dealt with the outbreak of the 
Mutiny, and the most critical 
phase of the war to which it 
gave rise, including the siege 
of Delhi, the massacre at Cawn- 
pore, and the defence and re- 
lief of Lucknow. His present 
volume traces the course of 
events on some less known 
scenes of action, and then shows 
how the revolt was finally 
crushed out by the strong and 
capable hands of Lord Clyde. 
The volume opens with an 
account of the troubles in Cen- 
tral India which followed, after 
some anxious weeks, the out- 
breakin Bengal. Central India 
was not a British province, but 
consisted of a group of feudat- 
ory States ruled by their own 
chiefs. It was in 1857 a posi- 
tion of much importance, for it 
lay between the disturbed dis- 
tricts and the southern Presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras. 
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The main road from Upper 
Bengal to Bombay passed 
through it, as also the telegraph 
line from Calcutta to the south- 
ern Presidencies. If the Central 
Indian States remained staunch 
there would be a gap several 
hundred miles in breadth be- 
tween the mutinous army to 
the north and the various 
armed forces, many of them re- 
cruited from the same material 
as that army, which held the 
southern part of the peninsula. 
It was known that there was 
sympathy with the mutin- 
eers, and latent disaffeetion, 
among these forces, and that 
here and there a part of the 
southern population was also 
more or less disaffected to 
British rule. To quote the 


words of one of the chief actors 
on this part of the stage, Cen- 
tral India and its southern 
boundary, the line of the Ner- 


budda river, formed a barrier 
“between the blazing north 
and the smouldering south.” 

Unhappily the Central In- 
dian States did not all remain 
staunch. 

There are few more striking 
incidents in the whole history 
of this troubled time, so full of 
incident and lurid colour, than 
the rising in the native State of 
Jhansi. It wasled by a woman, 
the widow of the late chief, a 
woman “tall in stature, hand- 
some in person, young, ener- 
getic, proud and unyielding,” 
who proved to be one of the 
most capable and merciless foes 
our people ever had to encoun- 
ter. The white men in Jhansi, 
after a brave but hopeless de- 
fence, were by treacherous 
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promises induced to surrender, 
and then slaughtered. With 
them died their women and 
children. For nearly a year 
after that inhuman butchery of 
the “ white swine,” as the Rani 
called them, she kept the field, 
riding at the head of her troops 
in man’s attire, and showing 
the most reckless courage. Sir 
Hugh Rose spoke of her as 
“the bravest and best military 
leader of the rebels.” At last, 
deserted by the men she had 
led so well, she was killed in a 
cavalry skirmish, It was for- 
tunate for us that there were 
not many women of her stamp 
in the ranks of our enemies. 
Very different were the con- 
duct and fate of another of the 
women rulers of Central India, 
the Secunder Begum. This 
brave lady, 2a Muhammadan, 
was Regent of the native State 
of Bhopal. Some years before 
the Mutiny she had come under 
the influence of an able and 
chivalrous. soldier, Colonel 
Durand, the British repre- 
sentative at her Court, and had 
learnt from him to rely not 
only upon the power, but on 
the justice and goodwill, of the 
British Government. When the 
storm broke, Colonel Durand 
had been promoted to the 
temporary charge of the whole 
province, and was no longer 
in Bhopal; but the friendship 
and confidence which had been 
established between the Eng- 
lish officer and the Muham- 
madan Begum proved of the 
greatest service. ‘‘ Surrounded 
by insurrection and threatened 
by her own fanatical subjects,” 
the Secunder Begum never 
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faltered in her allegiance. From 
beginning to end she faced the 
danger with unshaken courage 
and fortitude, setting a fine ex- 
ample to the princes and people 
‘ around her. She lived to be- 
come one of the most honoured 
chiefs in India, and dying left 
to her successors a tradition of 
steadfast loyalty from which 
they have never swerved. 

Mr Forrest devotes some 
space to the vexed question 
whether another Central Indian 
chief, the Maharaja Holkar, 
was loyal or a traitor. The 
question has been exhaustively 
debated by Kaye and Malleson, 
the former historians of the 
Mutiny. Mr Forrest sums up 
and decides that Holkar was 
in fact treated “with marked 
leniency and generosity.” He 


was perhaps nothing worse 
than a trimmer, and for trim- 
mers in those perilous times 


much allowance must be made ; 
but to reward him as con- 
spicuously loyal chiefs were 
rewarded, by a grant of ter- 
ritory, would have been weak, 
and unjust to them. 

The net result of the troubles 
in Central India was that al- 
though one or two native chiefs 
behaved badly or feebly, and 
many of their troops revolted, 
our hold upon that great tract 
of country was never lost. 
Colonel Durand, attacked in 
Indore by the troops of Maha- 
raja Holkar, was forced to 
evacuate the Residency; and 
at the neighbouring Canton- 
ment of Mhow the native regi- 
ments rose and murdered some 
of their officers; but Durand 
soon returned with a small 
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column of Bombay troops sent 
to him by Lord Elphinstone, 
and held the line of the Ner- 
budda. The column had some 
severe fighting, in which the 
native troops as well as the 
British infantry and the fine 
troopers of the 14th Dragoons 
behaved magnificently. Many 
thousands of rebels were broken 
and dispersed, a strong fortress 
was captured, and Holkar’s 
mutinous troops, cowed by 
these operations, laid down 
their arms. The barrier be- 
tween the blazing north and 
the smouldering south had 
been maintained. In deserib- 
ing this well-managed cam- 
paign Forrest seems hardly to 
give sufficient credit to the 
actual leader of the troops, 
Brigadier - General Stuart. 
But no doubt the credit of 
the campaign was mainly due 
to Durand, who planned and 
directed it. ‘‘*‘His conduct,’ 
Lord Canning wrote, ‘was 
marked by great foresight and 
the soundest judgment as well 
in military as in civil matters.’ 
He had many points to guard, 
and the trustworthy force at 
his disposal was almost hope- 
lessly small; but by a judicious 
use of it, and by the closest 
personal supervision of its 
movements, Colonel Durand 
saved our interests in Central 
India until support could 
arrive.” 

By the end of the year sup- 
port had arrived, and a Central 
India Field Force had been 
assembled under the command 
of Sir Hugh Rose. The work 
before that force was of great 
importance; for, though the line 
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of the Nerbudda had been 
saved, the northern part of 
Central India, contiguous to 
the revolted districts in Bengal, 
was full of mutineers; and Sir 
Hugh Rose was expected not 
only to crush out the revolt in 
this part of the country, but 
to join hands with the Com- 
mander -in- Chief, and help in 
a great combined movement 
against the main forces of the 
Bengal army. In January 1858 
Sir Hugh Rose set out upon his 
campaign. 

It would be impossible to 
follow Mr Forrest in detail, as 
he tells the story of the opera- 
tions by which that brave and 
gifted soldier carried out the 
work which had been intrusted 
to him. But it may be well 
at the outset to notice two 
points: the relative proportion 
of British and native troops 
under Rose’s command, and 
the arduous conditions under 
which these troops, in common 
with our forces elsewhere, had 
to make their marches and 
achieve their victories. 

Exact numbers could not be 
given without a detailed ex- 
amination of despatches and 
returns; but from Forrest’s 
statement of the composition of 
the two brigades into which 
the force was divided it would 
appear that more than half, 
perhaps two-thirds, of the foree 
consisted of native troops. As 
to the difficulties with which 
they had to contend, a study of 
Forrest’s narrative shows that 
the force was called upon to 
operate in a country where 
supplies were not easy to ob- 
tain, for, to use the words of 
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Sir Hugh Rose, it “had been 
devastated or was in the hands 
of the enemy”; to attack 
hostile forces immensely super- 
ior in numbers, and consisting 
largely of trained sepoys; to 
capture strong forts held by 
desperate men; and to do all 
this under the fierce sun of an 
Indian “hot weather.” 

A striking example of their 
many fine feats of arms was 
the siege and storm of the 
guilty city of Jhansi, where our 
people had been so treacherously 
slaughtered. “The fort pre- 
sented the most formidable 
aspect. Built on a huge granite 
rock, it had walls of solid 
masonry, in thickness from six- 
teen to twenty feet, and ex- 
tensive and elaborate outworks 
of the same solid construction 
with front and flanking em- 
brasures for artillery, and loop- 
holes, of which in some places 
there were five tiers, for mus- 
ketry. Guns placed on the 
high towers of the fort com- 
manded the country all around. 
One of these towers, called the 
‘white turret,’ had been raised 
in height by the rebels and 
mounted with heavy ordnance. 
From it floated the red standard 
of the Ranee. Except on the 
west and part of the south, 
the fort abutted on the city, 
which was surrounded by a 
fortified and massive wall from 
6 to 12 feet thick, varying in 
height from 18 to 30 feet, with 
numerous flanking bastions 
armed as batteries with ord- 
nance, and loopholes with a 
banquette for infantry.” This 
formidable place was held by 
a garrison of eleven thousand 
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men, many of them hardy 
Afghans from the north, aided 
by trained Bengal artillerymen. 
Immediate assault was of 
course out of the question ; and 
our small force, less than half 
the number of the garrison, 
entered upon a regular siege. 
For eight days and nights the 
place was bombarded, but the 
enemy fought their guns well, 
and ‘in the cool of the evening 
the Ranee of Jhansi with her 
handmaids, wrapped in bright, 
radiant vesture, went to the 
batteries and roused the zeal of 
her soldiers by her presence and 
her fiery words.” Many of 
their guns were disabled, and 
many of their men killed; but 
no great impression was made 
on the massive walls, and as 
our ammunition was running 
low it beeame evident that the 
place, if taken at all, must be 
taken by escalade. At this 


junctureSir Hugh Rose received 
news that Tantia Topee, one 
of the leaders in the Cawn- 
pore massacre, was advancing 
against him with a body of 
20,000 mutineers, mostly con- 
sisting of regiments trained by 


our own officers. It was a 
perilous moment, and the posi- 
tion of our besieging force 
might well have seemed hope- 
less, But Sir Hugh Rose 
proved himself a resolute and 
daring soldier. Holding on 
doggedly to his siege works, he 
turned upon his new enemy 
with the few men he could 
spare, only 1500 of all arms, 
not 500 of whom were British 
infantry, and met them in the 
open. There was a stubborn 
conflict, the issue of which was 
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for a time doubtful; but in the 
end the rebels were broken and 
routed with a loss of 1000 dead. 
Then Jhansi was stormed, the 
garrison fighting fiercely, sword 
in hand. During the siege and 
storm they lost about 5000 
men killed and wounded. The 
whole story reads like some 
ancient tale of mythical hero- 
ism. It seems physically im- 
possible that such a feat could 
have been accomplished. Yet 
it was accomplished. 

And it was accomplished 
under the deadly power of 
an Indian sun. “It was,” 
says Forrest, “the hottest 
season of the year, and from 
sunrise to sunset the infantry, 
artillery, and engineers had 
to conduct their operations 
without a morsel of shade 
to protect them, and amidst 
boulders which radiated all 
day an unbearable glare and 
blasts of scorching heat. 
Many perished from the sun 
and the long unbroken toil. 
For seventeen days and nights 
the men of Scudamore’s 
cavalry brigade never took 
off their clothes, nor let their 
horses stand unbridled.” 

We are too apt, when read- 
ing stories of battle and storm, 
to overlook the sufferings 
caused by hunger and thirst 
and fatigue, and all the other 
miseries which war entails. 
War does not consist only, 
or mainly, of battle and 
storm. Bullet and sword and 
bayonet are not the foes 
most deadly to the soldier. 
It was snow and ice and 
hunger, not the lances of the 
Cossacks, that destroyed the 
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Grand Army of Napoleon. 
It was heat and thirst and 
sickness, far more than the 
weapons of the mutineers, 
that slew so many of our 
countrymen in the campaigns 
of the Mutiny. Let us take 
a few passages here and there 
from Forrest’s narrative. Dur- 
ing the fight at Koonch 
“the scorching rays of the 
sun told even on them [the 
rebels]... . But sun, fatigue, 
and scarcity of water told 
still more on their pursuers. 
‘The Horse Artillery and 
cavalry were now so beat by 
sun and fatigue that they 
were reduced to a walk.’... 
‘While the action was going 
on dhooly after dhooly was 
brought into the field-hospital 
with officers and men suffer- 
ing from sunstroke, some 


dead, others prostrated, laugh- 
ing and sobbing in weak de- 


lirium,’ Three days after the 
action Sir Hugh Rose wrote: 
‘We should have destroyed 
the enemy, had not the dread- 
ful heat paralysed the men. 
... I was obliged four times 
to get off my horse from ex- 
cessive debility.’ ” 

During the march to Calpee 
“man after man went down, 
smitten by the hot winds 
which blew across the daz- 
zling white plains.’... ‘We 
went on, a fearful hot wind 
blowing behind us all the 
time,’ says one who was 
present, ‘without being able 
to procure a drop of water, 
until the men began to cry 
out and our dogs to drop 
down dead. As we passed 
along we saw several camels, 
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bullocks, and tattoos which 
had fallen dead from the 
heat, but there was no decom- 
position going on. They seemed 
to be drying up like mummies 
in this intensely powerful sun !’ 
. . . The enemy knew full 
well how the sun and scarcity 
of water had told upon the 
Europeans, and it was part of 
their tactics to force them 
to be exposed at the hottest 
time of the day. A general 
order issued by the rebel com- 
mander stated that ‘as the 
European infidels either died 
or had to go into hospital 
from fighting in the sun, they 
were never to be attacked 
before ten o’clock in the 
day.’” At Calpee itself, a 
strong natural fortress held 
by @ numerous garrison of 
trained soldiers, ‘‘the country 
around was a sterile desert 
blighted by the fierce sun.” A 
protracted siege was out of 
the question. “The prostra- 
tion of the whole force had 
become a matter of arith- 
metical calculation. So many 
hours’ sun laid low so many 
men.” Sir Hugh Rose wrote 
that his enemy’s game “was 
to disorganise and prostrate 
my force by continued ex- 
posure to sun.” So the story 
goes on. “The wells... be- 
gan to fail. Troop horses and 
baggage animals died of 
drought. The 2nd Brigade, 
daily diminishing in numbers 
owing to sickness, was ex- 
posed to constant attack. ... 
The enemy continued their 
tactics of harassing unceas- 
ingly the British troops and 
forcing them into the fierce 
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sun, which struck them down. 
‘Out of the 36 men of the 14th 
Light Dragoons, forming part 
of our forage escort, 17 were 
brought back to camp in 
dhoolies after only two hours’ 
exposure to the sun.’ The 
hospital tents, where the tem- 
perature ranged from 109° to 
117°, and seldom fell under 100° 
at night, were crowded.” The 
Superintendent Surgeon wrote: 
“We have now 310 Europeans 
in hospital, having lost in the 
week 21 by sunstroke; and 
there is scarcely an officer on 
the staff fit for duty.” 

And through all this the 
British soldier and his faith- 
ful native comrade marched 
and fought, month after month, 
until on the Ist of June 1858 
their work seemed to have been 
done. Then Sir Hugh Rose, 
himself very ill from five at- 
tacks of sunstroke, resigned his 
command. He took farewell 
of his troops in these words: 
‘Soldiers! You have marched 
more than a thousand miles, 
and taken more than a hundred 
guns; you have forced your 
way through mountain passes 
and intricate jungles, and over 
rivers; you have captured the 
strongest forts, and beat the 
enemy, no matter what the 
odds, wherever you met him, 
... You have fought against 
the strong, and you have pro- 
tected the rights of the weak 
and defenceless, of foes as well 
as of friends.” Well might he 
thank his men for “ their brav- 
ery, their devotion, and their 
discipline.” 

It seems strange that this 
order, which was to be read at 
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the head of every corps and 
detachment of the force, a 
force of which the larger part 
consisted of Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans, should have gone 
on with the words, “ This is the 
discipline of Christian soldiers.” 

Sir Hugh Rose was not to 
enjoy the rest he had earned 
so well. At this moment the 
news of the fall of Gwalior, 
where Maharaja Sindia and 
his able Minister had so far 
succeeded, under great diffi- 
culties, in holding their own, 
suddenly overthrew Rose’s cal- 
culations, and forced him to 
enter upon a second campaign. 
His weary troops were to be 
called upon for fresh exertions 
and fresh combats; and in 
spite of illness he at once vol- 
unteered to resume the com- 
mand he had laid down. It 
was now the height of summer, 
and again the troops suffered 
severely from the fierce sun. 
“One day the heat in the 
shade rose to 130°,” and to avoid 
the sun they marched at night, 
but even at night it was dis- 
tressing work. The overworked 
cavalry constantly went to 
sleep in their saddles, and men 
of the 14th Dragoons fell off 
their horses from sheer exhaus- 
tion. To make matters worse, 
they were often short of food. 
One native regiment had to go 
three days without a meal. 
The fighting before Gwalior 
was severe, but the heat was 
perhaps the most deadly enemy 
our troops had to face. In 
one regiment of European in- 
fantry, five officers and eighty- 
one men were struck down by 
the sun in a single day. In 
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another regiment a hundred 
men were disabled from the 
same cause. Yet next day 
these sick men insisted upon 
joining in the final assault. 
Finally the place was cap- 
tured, and the campaign 
was closed by a striking feat 
of arms. Robert Napier, most 
chivalrous of soldiers, had 
been nominated for the com- 
mand of the Field Force on 
Sir Hugh Rose’s resignation ; 
but when Rose offered to 
resume command Napier at 
once agreed to serve under him. 
Now, following up the retreat- 
ing rebels with a battery of 
Horse Artillery and less than 
six hundred cavalry, of whom 
only sixty were Europeans, 
Napier came up with a force 
reported to consist of 12,000 
men. In spite of the disparity 
in numbers he attacked im- 
petuously, and swept through 
the enemy’s batteries and 
camp. ‘“ Never,” says Forrest, 
“was the rout of an army 
more complete.” The mutin- 
eers broke, and fled across the 
open country, the cavalry pur- 
suing and cutting them down 
for miles. Twenty-five guns 
and all their baggage and 
transport fell into our hands. 

On the following day Rose 
handed over to Napier the 
command of the Field Force, 
and went on sick leave. But 
the revolt in Central India had 
been finally crushed, and for 
the future the rebel armies in 


Bengal could expect no real help 
from this part of the country. 
Leaving Central India, For- 
rest goes on to trace the course 
of events in the great province 
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of Rohilcund, where in 1857 
there were several native regi- 
ments and not a single Euro- 
pean corps. It was the old 
story, of British officers who 
would not mistrust their men; 
of active mutiny or desertion 
on the part of the mass; and 
of noble fidelity on the part 
of a few. When the troops 
rose at Bareilly, twenty-three 
faithful troopers went with 
their officers. At Shahjehan- 
pore, when the white people 
were attacked at church on a 
Sunday morning, “ their domes- 
tic servants, faithful to the 
last, brought their masters 
their guns and rifles.” Here 
and there English fugitives 
were protected and kindly 
treated by villagers, and native 
soldiers or officials. At one 
place an old army pensioner 
brought food to some of them, 
and when offered money “ flatly 
refused to receive it, saying, 
with apparently real sorrow, 
‘You are in far greater need 
than I am now, who have a 
home, whereas you are wan- 
derers in the jungles; but if 
ever your raj is _ restored, 
remember me and the little 
service I have been able to 
render you.’” But there was 
treacherous slaughter of men, 
and cruel massacres of women 
and children, and before long 
the whole province was gone 
from our control. In the 
anarchy which followed the 
native population suffered great 
miseries, not at our hands, but 
from their own countrymen, 
and many of them learned to 
pray fervently for the restora- 
tion of British rule. 
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It was restored in the follow- 
ing year by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, his British troops fighting 
fiereely, as they always fought 
in this war, and being bravely 
- supported by their native com- 
rades. The Sikhs and the 
Multani Horse from the North- 
West Frontier repeatedly dis- 
tinguished themselves; and 
the fine old Commander- 
in-Chief may perhaps have 
owed his life to a native 
soldier. During one of the 
many fights of this campaign 
Sir Colin saw lying on the 
ground before him a Muham- 
madan fanatic who was “sham- 
ming dead.” Luckily he saw 
through the trick. ‘“‘ Bayonet 
that man!’ he called to a 
soldier. The Highlander made 


a thrust at him, but the point 
would not enter the thick 
cotton quilting of the Ghazi’s 
tunic; and the dead man was 
rising to his legs when a Sikh, 


who happened to be near, with 
a whistling stroke of his sabre 
cut off the Ghazi’s head at one 
blow, as if it had been the bulb 
of a poppy!” 

By the beginning of June 
1858 the work in Rohilcund 
had been done, and the whole 
province restored to order. 
This, says Forrest, “marks a 
decisive stage in the war of the 
Mutiny. The vital struggle 
for supremacy closed with the 
storming and capture of Delhi 
(14th September 1857) and 
the relief of Lucknow by Have- 
lock (25th September 1857). 
In the month of October 1857, 
however, Havelock’s small force 
was being closely besieged by a 
highly disciplined army well 
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supplied with artillery and 
the munitions of war. The 
road from Calcutta to Cawn- 
pore was unsafe, the com- 
munications with the North- 
West entirely closed, whole 
armies were against us, and 
entire kingdoms in_ insur. 
rection. Hight short months 
rolled on. At the beginning 
of June 1858 the Gangetic 
Doab had been recovered, com- 
munications with the North- 
West of the Empire had been 
restored, the garrison of Luck- 
now relieved, and the great 
capital of Oudh captured; 
Rohilcund, held by an army 
of 30,000 men, recovered, and 
in the Upper Provinces, where 
every man was armed, tran- 
quillity ensured.” 

No doubt much hard work 
remained to be done, for large 
roving bands had still to be 
broken uporcaptured. But “the 
great armies had been defeated 
and dispersed,” large European 
reinforcements had been re- 
ceived, and the end was in sight, 

Turning away for a time 
from this satisfactory prospect, 
Forrest goes back to tell the 
story of what had passed mean- 
while in the lower part of the 
Bengal Presidency, the eountry 
lying between Calcutta and the 
heart of the revolted provinces. 
Here also in many districts 
there had been mutiny and 
massacre. In all the vast 
tract stretching for hundreds 
of miles from Caleutta to Cawn- 
pore there was in 1857 only 
one British battalion ; and the 
long line of road was practi- 
cally in the hands of the native 
regiments, of which there were 
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many. Forrest brings out 
clearly the great difference 
between the circumstances 
existing in this tract and those 
existing in the Punjab, to the 
north, where doubtful native 
regiments were promptly dis- 
armed, and the Mutiny never 
made head. “In the Punjab 
there were some thousands of 
British soldiers; between Agra 
and Calcutta, two English regi- 
ments; between Dinapore and 
Calcutta, no English regiment. 
... In the Punjab the sepoy 
was a thousand miles away 
from his home, and surrounded 
by an alien and hostile popula- 
tion. ‘The Sikhs hate them,’ 
wrote Robert Montgomery soon 
after the mutiny at Lahore, 
‘and if a regiment breaks and 
runs, the whole population is 
after them. The sepoys are 


strangers in a strange land. 
They have no sympathy from 


the people, and are not pro- 
tected or concealed.’ In Bengal 
the sepoy was near his own 
home; the people were in sym- 
pathy with him; he was con- 
cealed or protected by them; 
he went from station to station 
spreading the flame of insur- 
rection; and when he reached 
his home in Oudh he was re- 
garded as a hero or a martyr.” 
The conditions in this part of 
the country were in fact speci- 
ally favourable to the spread 
of revolt, and revolt soon broke 
out. At the great city of 
Patua there was a rising 
of Muhammadan fanatics. 
Luckily the Government had 
sent to this point 150 Sikhs, 
and, since the Sikh enjoyed 
nothing so much as killing 
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Muhammadans, the rising was 
promptly suppressed. But at 
the military station of Dina- 
pore, where there was a British 
battalion, three native regi- 
ments broke away and marched 
for the neighbouring town of 
Arrah, in which a few Euro- 
peans and Sikhs were trying 
to hold their ground, Then 
followed a disastrous attempt 
to punish the rebels and relieve 
Arrah. 

Our small force, 350 British 
infantry and some Sikhs, was 
ambushed at night by the three 
mutinous regiments, who had 
been joined by a great land- 
owner, Koer Singh, and an 
armed rabble some thousands 
strong. Dunbar, who com- 
manded the force, was killed, 
and his men lost heavily. At 
daybreak a council of war was 
held, and decided that as the 
foree was outnumbered by ten 
to one, and the men worn out 
with fatigue and want of food, 
the only course was to retreat. 
It was a fatal decision. The 
enemy, emboldened by success, 
pressed upon our weary troops 
from all sides, and the retreat 
soon became little better than 
a@ rout. Not much more than 
half the force got back to 
Dinapore, and all the wounded 
who fell into the enemy’s 
hands were cruelly butchered 
or hanged. But miserable as 
the defeat was, it gave oppor- 
tunity for some acts of signal 
courage. For example, a brave 
civilian, M‘Donell, saved many 
lives by cutting free and steer- 
ing, under the close fire of the 
enemy, a large boat full of 
fugitives. ie after- 

@: 
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wards a judge of the High 
Court in Calcutta, received 
the Victoria Cross for his de- 
voted gallantry. He was one 
of the many members of the 
' Indian Civil Service who did 
fine soldierly work in the course 
of the war. 

Another was Herwald Wake, 
the magistrate of Arrah, who, 
with the help of Vicars Boyle, 
a railway engineer, and a few 
other men of white blood, and 
about fifty faithful natives, 
held out for seven days against 
the mutinous sepoys, supported 
as these were by Koer Singh’s 
people, and by several hundred 
prisoners from the jail. 

Koer Singh was a fine-look- 
ing Rajput chieftain, a great 
sportsman, and much liked by 
Europeans; but he had ruined 
himself by extravagance, and 
hoping to retrieve his fortunes 
in the general disorder he had 
turned against us. There were 
too many cases of the kind, 
showing that friendly associa- 
tion with Europeans did not 
prevent men from becoming 
their bitterest enemies when 
opportunity occurred. 

How Wake and his little 
garrison defended the house in 
which they had taken refuge, 
and how they were at last 
relieved, Forrest tells us in 
stirring language. It was, as 
he says, “a noble exploit,” and 
it would be difficult to praise too 
highly the cheery courage of 
Herwald Wake, who was “the 
life and soul of the garrison,” or 
the skill and foresight of Boyle, 
who had fortified the house. 
But here, as elsewhere, it must 
be remembered that but for 
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the help of faithful natives the 
defence would have been hope- 
less. Of the whole party more 
than three-fourths were natives, 
and their conduct was to the 
full as fine as that of the white 
men. They were mostly Sikh 
police soldiers, with a loyal 
Muhammadan official and one 
or two servants. ‘The sepoys 
appealed te their religious and 
national sympathy, and bitterly 
reproached them for fidelity. 
They then tried to seduce them 
by offering them 500 rupees per 
man to give up the Europeans. 
‘The Sikhs replied by sarcastic 
remarks and musket bullets,’ 
. . . Water began to run short; 
a Sikh stole out, and when it 
was dark brought in two 
spades, and he and his com- 
rades, aided by the Europeans 
when they could be spared 
from their posts, set to work 
to dig a well in the vaults.” 
Water was obtained in plenty, 
and the defence went on. 
Against cannon and musketry, 
and the more disturbing danger 
of the enemy’s mines, the little 
garrison held out with un- 
shaken courage; and in the 
end the mutineers were driven 
off by the daring artillery 
officer, Vincent Eyre. 

The relief was as fine as the 
defence, and in some respects 
even more astonishing, for 
Eyre’s force was not half the 
strength of Dunbar’s. It con- 
sisted of only 150 European 
infantry, 40 artillerymen with 
three guns, and 14 mounted 
volunteers. That such a hand- 
ful should have dared to ad- 
vance against three regiments 


of infantry, backed by Koer 
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Singh’s levies, is almost in- 
comprehensible. Yet so con- 
fident was Vincent Eyre that 
he sent back twenty-five High- 
landers who had joined him, 
because he thought they were 
more needed elsewhere. Eyre 
was attacked by Koer Singh 
and the rebel regiments, flushed 
by their recent triumph over 
Dunbar’s detachment; but after 
some sharp fighting he defeated 
them and relieved Arrah. Then, 
reinforced by the Arrah garrison 
and some infantry, which raised 
his numbers to 500 men, he 
pursued the retreating enemy, 
fought them again, and cap- 
tured Koer Singh’s stronghold. 
It was indeed, as Outram called 
it, ‘a glorious little eampaign,” 
and it was so typical of the 
spirit shown by our people in 
this war that we make no 
excuse for referring to it 


at greater length than many 


larger operations. 

We may perhaps fitly pause 
here to inquire how such feats 
were possible. What enabled 
such handfuls of British and 
native soldiery to prevail time 
after time against large num- 
bers of the rebels? The same 
thing occurred all over the 
country. As Lord Clyde said 
in his general order in May 
1858: “In no war has it 
ever happened that troops 
should always contend against 
immense numerical odds, as 
has been invariably the case 
in every encounter during the 
struggle of the last year.” 
What made success not only 
possible but usual in such 
circumstances? The question 
is not easy to answer. No 
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doubt it was due in some 
measure to the fact that the 
British soldier, maddened by 
the slaughter of women and 
children, and the brutal treat- 
ment of his wounded comrades, 
fought with extraordinary fury 
and contempt of death. His 
one longing was always to get 
at his enemy and deal out ven- 
geance, and the knowledge that 
this spirit animated him had 
its effect in cowing the mu- 
tineers. It would probably 
have had a disquieting effect 
on any enemy. No doubt also 
the sepoy, bravely as he often 
stood, was constitutionally less 
eager for hand-to-hand fighting 
than the European. But, as 
cannot be too often repeated, 
the victorious troops were 
largely natives of India, not 
Europeans. Perhaps _ great 
numbers of the enemy were 
half-hearted. They had no real 
inspiring national cause, and 
had joined the ranks of the 
mutineers with more or less 
hesitation,—some from fear or 
belief in the story of the greased 
cartridges,some from reluctance 
to desert their comrades, some 
carried away by the general 
spirit of disorder. With the 
exception of a few who were 
moved by ambition, or religious 
fanaticism, or race hatred, they 
hardly knew what they were 
fighting for, and cared more 
about their own safety than 
the success of their arms. Many 
never lost a certain feeling of 
attachment to the service. 
Forrest records, for example, 
that in one action, “ wrapped 
round the body of a native 
officer, were found the colours 
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of his old corps.” Many, one 
would fain believe, were hor- 
rified and ashamed at the 
butcheries they had seen per- 
petrated. Again, in the later 
‘phases of the war, they were 
dispirited by defeat. Some who 
came to Central India from 
the battlefields of the North, 
“declared it was madness to 
face Europeans.” But probably 
the main reason for the extra- 
ordinary superiority of our 
troops over the mutineers was 
the difference of leading. On 
the British side there was con- 
certed action for one end, and 
mutual confidence among the 
military chiefs, and a forward 
spirit among the regimental 
officers which made their men 
ready to follow them anywhere. 
On the other side there was in 
most cases a marked want of 
capable leading. There was no 
common object, and little con- 
certed action among the several 
bodies of rebels. In almost 
every force there was dissen- 
sion and mutual distrust on 
the part of the leaders; and 
when it came to actual fighting 
little capacity or forwardness 
was shown by the regimental 
officer. He was not accustomed 
to lead. And the sepoy, though 
he often fought well —some- 
times with reckless courage,— 
was not accustomed to look to 
his own countrymen for orders, 
or to trust them. He never, or 
rarely, followed them as he used 
to follow the white officers of 
his old corps. Against com- 
bination and leading mere 
numbers and courage, unor- 
ganised courage, could not 
often prevail. We shall do 
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well to take that lesson to 
heart. 

The closing chapters of 
Forrest’s volume are perhaps 
less full of thrilling interest 
than the earlier part. The 
back of the revolt was broken, 
and our troops had gained the 
upper hand so completely that 
the rebels when attacked often 
gave way and dispersed with- 
out serious fighting. Still, 
during the hot weather and 
rains of 1858 there was much 
hard work, and at times hard 
fighting, too; and the deadly 
sun continued to add to its 
long roll of victims. In an 
action near Lucknow, “after 
three hours’ hard combat, the 
enemy finally gave way, leav- 
ing six guns and about 600 
dead on the field. The British 
loss in killed and wounded was 
67, and in addition 33 men 
died from sunstroke and 250 
were taken into hospital. ‘The 
men fell asleep in their tents 
and never awoke— apoplexy, 
resulting from exposure to the 
sun, being the immediate cause 
of death.’” But by the close of 
the rainy season the revolt had 
practically been subdued all 
over the country, except in the 
great provinee of Oudh, the 
home of many thousand men of 
the Bengal army. There the 
feudal chiefs and landowners 
had thrown in their lot with 
the mutineers, and the whole 
countryside had gone with 
them, so that subjugation had 
been a long process, and was 
still incomplete ; but elsewhere 
the work had been done. 
Central India had been cleared 
and pacified; the brave old 
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Koer Singh, after inflicting 
upon a second British detach- 
ment a painful defeat similar 
to that at Arrah, had died of 
his wounds; Lower Bengal was 
free of mutineers ; everywhere, 
except in Oudh, the mutiny 
seemed over. All was ready 
for the final cold weather 
campaign, by which Sir Colin 
Campbell, now become Lord 
Clyde, was to break up and 
scatter the Oudh rebels, and 
stamp out the last flicker of 
armed resistance. 

Just before the veteran 
leader took the field for his 
last campaign a solemn and 
historical ceremony was carried 
out, In the course of the 
summer the great Company 
which so long ruled India had 
laid down its imperial power, 
and the administration of the 
Indian Empire had passed into 
the hands of the British Crown. 
A Royal Proclamation had been 
drafted, in accordance with in- 
structions given by Queen 
Victoria herself, to announce 
to the people of India the 
establishment of the new order. 
“On the 1st of November,” 
writes Forrest, this Pro- 
clamation, “translated into 
the many languages and dia- 
lects in use throughout the 
wide and varied continent, was 
read, with the degree of cere- 
monial splendour that the cir- 
cumstances of the time would 
allow, in all the great centres 
of population and at every 
civil and military station in 
India.” The terms of the 
proclamation are well known. 
It has become the Charter of 
the Indian chiefs and people. 
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It guaranteed the scrupulous 
maintenance of all treaties 
and engagements made with 
the native princes. It declared 
that none of the Queen’s sub- 
jects should be favoured or 
molested on account of their 
religion, but that all should 
alike enjoy the equal and im- 
partial protection of the law. 
And it promised unconditional 
pardon and amnesty to all in 
arms against the Government 
except those directly concerned 
in the murderof British subjects, 
and those who had willingly 
given murderers an asylum. 
On the appointed day, near the 
fort at Allahabad, the procla- 
mation was read out before 
Lord Canning and Lord Clyde, 
“and a blare of trumpets and 
the roar of cannon announced 
the commencement of a new 
reign.” 

Thus ended the rule of the 
great Company, and withit the 
line of the Moghuls, for a few 
days later there came to Allah- 
abad, “in a shabby palanquin, 
and surrounded by lancers with 
their weapons ready,” the last 
of the Delhi Emperors, a pris- 
oner on his way to lifelong 
exile. In his palace English 
people had been cruelly mur- 
dered ; now it was in the hands 
of their countrymen, and the 
Imperial city was to know his 
race no more, 

How Lord Clyde completed 
his work in Oudh, and finally 
crushed the mutineers, Forrest 
tells us fully and clearly. He 
sums up in _ these words: 
“ During the brief winter cam- 
paign some hundreds of forts 
were destroyed, about 150 guns 
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captured, and 150,000 armed 
men, of whom at least 35,000 
were disciplined soldiers, were 
subdued.” By the beginning 
of 1859 the last of the Oudh 
rebels had submitted, or had 
been hunted over the frontier 
into Nepal, The great revolt 
was at an end. But before 
bringing his book to a close 
Forrest tells us of the many 
risings and fights in the native 
states of Rajputana; and of the 
long pursuit, and final hunting 
down, of Tantia Topee. That 
murderer of women and children 
was hanged on the 18th of 
April 1859, and a year later his 
companion in the Cawnpore 
massacre, J wala Pershai, shared 
the same fate. The infamous 


Nana and his other lieutenants 
were wanderers in the jungle, 
and God only knows by what 
miserable death they died. So 
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ends the story: “Justice was 
done, mercy shown to all who 
were not guilty of deliberate 
murder, the land cleansed of 
blood.” 

It is a sad story, a story which 
at times brings tears to the eyes 
and wrath to the heart; yet it 
is one of which Englishmen, 
and many natives of India, 
may well be proud. It has been 
told, as it should have been 
told, with truth and dignity. 
God grant that we may 
master its lessons. They are 
not discouraging. So long as 
we rule justly, and hold com- 
mand of the sea, and strike out 
swiftly againstrevolt or treason, 
we have nothing to fear from 
any enemy in India. But, 
however just our rule, we can- 
not hope to be without enemies, 
We must be vigilant and strong, 
as well as just. 
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ALL summer nobody talked 
of anything but the great excur- 
sion to the Roaro. Prepara- 
tions had been going on for 
days, and our minds were filled 
with the most wonderful and 
gruesome stories of bears and 
wolves haunting these unex- 

lored mountain forests. 

At last the great day came! 

We stood ready on the veran- 
dah,—my two cousins, wildly 
excited, the Polish painter, lost 
in dreams, and my sister and I 
who wondered if we would start 
to-day at all. The evening be- 
fore strict orders had been given 
for everyone to be ready punctu- 
ally at five o’clock; there was 
to be no mercy for sluggards, 
as we had a twelve-mile drive 
before reaching thestation. Not 


only were the carriages late, 
but neither uncle nor aunt 


had appeared yet. A vigorous 
knock at their door arousing 
sleepy voices within, confirmed 
our suspicion that they had 
slept in. The alarm clock had 
failed to rouse them, while 
even the cuckoo of the old 
grandfather clock still hung 
out with wide-open beak to 
prove that he at least had done 
his duty. A hasty toilet, which 
too late during the drive proved 
somewhat defective—a boot 
having been paired with a 
house shoe, two gloves fitting 
the same hand,—was followed 
by an imprudently gulped 
down cup of coffee which their 
throats resented for the next 
three days. In his distraction 
Uncle Jurko pocketed his nap- 


CONFUSION. 


kin for his handkerchief; yet 
there was no need for all this 
hurry; the carriages had not 
arrived in spite of the hour 
being long passed. 

Suggestions were offered. 
Perhaps the hour had been mis- 
taken, perhaps the horses had 
broken down on the way, per- 
haps the Jewish driver had 
meanwhile got a better fare. 
All these reasons and many 
more seemed highly probable 
in this dear old land of con- 
fusion, where such things as 
order and punctuality have 
never been known. 

While we were still discuss- 
ing whether the station would 
be reached in time, somebody 
had the brilliant idea to ask 
whether the carriages had ever 
been ordered. A blank expres- 
sion passed over every face. 
“Ordered? Why, of course!” 
pouted my aunt. “At least,” 
she corrected herself, “I told 
Jurko yesterday to do so.” 

But already her _ voice 
sounded doubtful. Uncle Jur- 
ko’s appearance on the veran- 
dah at this moment was greeted 
with storm, 

Everybody began talking 
and questioning at the same 
time, till poor Uncle Jurko put 
his hands to his ears and begged 
to be informed what all the row 
was about. “Carriage ?”—no, 
he did not know of any carriage, 
but he hoped Aunt Marylka 
had not forgotten to order the 
one she had been talking of last 
night ! 

A great discussion now en- 
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sued; while time moved on 
and we did not. At last some 
vehicles of the farm were hastily 
produced, and off we bumped, 
with hay and straw instead of 
-cushions, but not before a last 
rush was made to get some 
forgotten articles. 

Amongst others was the in- 
dispensable long pipe which 
Uncle Jurko in all haste stuck 
into my umbrella-case, with a 
gleeful smile for his happy 
idea. My smile was less gleeful 
when I opened my pink parasol 
next day, and a plentiful supply 
of tobacco and ashes descending 
on my head accounted for a 
burnt hole in the silk! 

Conversation, which had be- 
gun by being rather noisy 
at the commencement of the 
drive, calmed down remarkably 
as the springless hay - carts 
reached the so-called highroad. 
The prospect of an eleven-mile 


drive, in pouring rain, did not 
add to the comfort. 

A short cut to the house by 
the field had been reached, 


when Uncle Jurko, without 
word or warning, jumped out 
ef the cart and flew back to 
the house with ineoredible 
speed. With some difficulty 
the rattling carts were brought 
to a stand. Consternation 
followed. What did this 
mean? Had he already 
enough of the great expedi- 
tion? Had some accident 
happened? Were we to stop? 
Should we catch the train? 
Suggestions never fail among 
ladies. The riddle was soon 
solved by Uncle Jurko’s re- 
appearance: with a closed 
umbrella under one arm and 
a big something under the 
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other, he came panting across 
the ploughed field. The carts 
rattled on while we stared at 
an enormous Latin dictionary. 
The questioning gazes seemed 
to make him uncomfortable. 
“What are you looking at? 
You don’t suppose that I am 
going to do nothing during 
this expedition? While you 
gaze at the scenery or pick 
flowers, I'll go on with my 
translation.” We wished the 
dictionary to Jericho, and 
hoped the train would be 
mercifully late. It was now 
impossible to reach the station 
in time, but we “ hoped,” accord- 
ing to Polish fashion. 

The last hilltop was reached 
when a cloud of smoke in the 
distance announced to us the 
arrival of the train. Down we 
cantered at the risk of our 
necks, thoughts of danger no 
longer able to penetrate our 
sorely shaken brains. Witha 
wild rush the train was reached, 
and a scramble made for the 
high-perched carriages. Two 
officials and a guard almost 
threw us back. Who dared to 
climb on the train without a 
ticket and ‘ Gepacksschein ” ! 
That was an unheard-of thing! 
Aunt Marylka looked wildly 
round for help. ‘ Jurko, quick, 
where are you, give me the 
tickets, they won’t let us in.” 
Uncle Jurko was astonished as 
usual. “ How can I get tickets 
when you have my purse? I 
thought you had them!” She 
ran to the booking office and 
knocked at the little window 
with a force which might have 
sent any pane flying. The 
annoyed clerk, who had already 
lain down to complete his 
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morning sleep (there is plenty 
of time between trains in 
Poland), pushed up the window 
as slowly as he could. “You 
wish Pani?” “Seven grown- 
up tickets, a child, a dog, and 
a Gepickssehein for thirteen 
boxes.” “The luggage is 
handed in at the bureau at 
the other end of the station, 
but please pay for your tickets 
first,” he shouted after my aunt, 
who was already running off 
to the bureau. “Ah! I for- 
got, excuse me, I am in such 
a hurry.” But no purse was 
forthcoming from either pocket 
or bag. The more she hurried 
the more did she get entangled 
in the frills of her cloak tassels, 
Meanwhile the train whistled, 
the porters hustled, Uncle 


Jurko called, the younger ones 
screamed, bells rang, the dog 
barked and howled in turns, 
and Aunt Marylka could not 


find her purse! The train, 
which had already for the 
fourth time given the “last 
signal” for departure, was on 
the point of really starting, 
when Uncle Jurko had a 
brilliant idea and rushed to 
the engine-driver with a huge 
mug of beer. Now this was a 
well-known trick, and not the 
most hard-hearted driver (in 
Poland, I mean) will refuse a 
compromise of this sort. At 
this juncture Aunt Marylka 
reappeared announcing in wild 
haste that she had lost the 
purse in the cart, which had 
already turned homewards. 
What was she to do? Uncle 
Jurko, who found the beer 
system most effective, caught 
& porter, and promised him as 
many mugs of beer as there 
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were carriages on the train, 
if he would run after the 
peasant cart and return with 
the purse within a few minutes. 
He himself considered it more 
politic to remain within beer 
distance of the engine-driver, 
who, refreshed already with 
a@ second mug of beer, only 
gave a whistle when ready for 
another. Our train was saved 
by this method. The flying 
porter reappeared, the tickets 
were paid for, the luggage 
registered, and with a rush we 
climbed up the high steps to 
the narrow doorway, filled with 
curious Jews, who, far from 
giving any help, shouted out 
that the compartments were 
all full and we had better go 
elsewhere. We were not going 
to be taken in by this trick, 
and forced our way through 
with difficulty. At last we 
were all packed in and began 
counting eachother. No Uncle 
Jurko! Where was Uncle 
Jurko? No answer! Aunt 
Marylka was in despair at 
once. “We must all get out 
again, we cannot go without 
him, he will miss the train, I 
know it, I know it! Now all 
our hustling was useless!” 
She had actually already be- 
gun throwing out the minor 
parcels by the window, when a 
fat Jewess, who stood watch- 
ing us at the door, announced 
importantly that the “Herr 
Gemahl” was sitting in the 
first-class alongside lighting a 
cigar. Aunt Marylka rushed 
out to the next compartment, 
where Uncle Jurko calmly 
announced that he would go 
back altogether if she fussed 
any more, and that he would 
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like to be left in peace for a 
while to recover from late 
events. Aunt Marylka re- 
tired with a sigh, and was 
about to settle down when she 
‘noticed to her horror that Ivan 
was missing. We had been 
busy fighting a place for our 
luggage and had not noticed 
his escape. “Where is my 
darling Ivan, my only son? 
Why did you not take care 
of him?” Before we could 
prevent her, although the train 
was on the point of starting, 
she jumped eut and just eseaped 
landing on Ivan’s head, who at 
this moment crawled out from 
underneath the train with a 
small parcel in his hand: at 
sight of this danger Aunt 
Marylka nearly fainted. It 
was only when half-smothered 
with embraces, and well-tucked 
up in a corner, that Ivan was 
able to explain that Aunt 
Marylka had thrown out 
amongst other things his box 
of sweets, which had rolled 
underneath, and to _ rescue 
which he so readily ventured 
his life. 

The mugs of beer having 
come to an end, the driver at 
last resolved to start, and we 
slowly began to steam off. 
We looked out, and what met 
our eyes but our luggage neatly 
piled up on the platform, the 
provision - basket undermost ; 
while the porter evidently 
found the beer more worthy of 
attention! Aunt Marylka’s 
attempt to leave the train 
even then arrested the station- 
master’s eye just in time. He 
came running with flying coat- 
tails, not to help her, of course, 
but to take her name for at- 
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tempting to break the most 
sacred “Streng Verboten ” 
rules, which were displayed on 
all sides in six languages. But 
her desperate screams of “ My 
luggage! oh, my luggage!” 
caused the now fortified porter 
to throw the trunks into the 
last van, while the station- 
master pocketed the fine for 
grave offence. So at last we 
left the station ! 

The rain had meanwhile 
changed into sunshine, and the 
iron cages began to heat up 
considerably. Also the scenery 
improved, and instead of end- 
less fields with one - legged 
storks, and one-legged storks 
with endless fields, the country 
became wooded and more and 
more picturesque. 

In and out we wound among 
trees and rocks, most of them 
covered with blue and red car- 
pets of cranberries and blae- 
berries looking deliciously temp- 
ting in the hot sun. Squirrels, 
hares, and roedeer did not even 
seem to mind the train, and 
created great excitement among 
our young people. From time to 
time a little rivulet came rush- 
ing down the steep rocks, 
dividing the fresh green like 
ever so many silver ribbons, 
sometimes so close to the train 
that a few stray sprays even 
found their way into the 
windows. 

It was past one when we 
reached Kumtschak, where we 
had to change trains and have 
lunch, and thirst and hunger 
had knocked at the door. 
Uncle Jurko hastily ordered 
some lunch while we emptied 
the station water-tanks. But 
the Polish Jew is a wily man, 
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and while lunch was long of 
coming, time passed quickly. 
At last, after the usual fight, 
and usual more or less polite 
speeches, the soup arrived 
excellent and hot. Yes, there 
seemed nothing wrong with 
that, except that we had to 
wait a while as we were not 
particularly anxious to get 
hotter than necessary on such 
a warm day. Just as we were 
enjoying the first few spoonfuls 
the bell rang violently: ‘“ Hin- 
steigen, einsteigen, héchste Zeit, 
alles einsteigen!” was called 
out, and off we had to go; the 
soup stood there, while the 
cunning Jew smiled and rubbed 
his skinny hands. Yes, that 
was “A gutes Geschift,” and 
to-night that soup would do 
again | 
About 


eight o'clock we 


reached Kumpo, hungry as 
wolves and thirsty as ducks, 


hot and tired, my uncle want- 
ing to return, my aunt begging 
him to remain, Ivan crying, the 
Polish painter running down 
Ruthenian train systems, all 
thoroughly sick of the expedi- 
tion. However, there was no 
train till next morning, so to 
stay we had. 

Kumpo is a village on the 
Roumanian frontier, composed 
of a few peasants’ huts, and 
accommodation according. A 
Jew offered to drive us to his 
“Hotel.” The “carriage ” con- 
sisted of a few boards nailed 
together on wheels, to which a 
skeleton, which had once been 
a horse, was attached by a half- 
worn rope. After he had piled 
up the luggage to a perilous 
angle and seated himself on the 
top, he begged us to “get in.” 
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Our tired party would gladly 
have “ got in,” had there been 
an inside. “What do you 
mean by getting in?” asked 
Uncle Jurko; “you ought to 
be imprisoned for adding your 
weight to those of the trunks.” 
The Jew _ shrugged his 
shoulders, and pocketed his 
fare,—“ As you please, I only 
want you to keep on the boxes, 
instead of a rope which I 
have not got; you'll have to 
pick up yourself what will not 
stop on.” Without awaiting 
a reply, the vehicle rattled 
off. It was getting dark, and 
no such luxuries as lanterns 
were to be found in this 
obscure village. Of a road 
there never had been much, 
and it was difficult to keep in 
view the cart, which jogged 
along at an impossible pace 
down the hills. We had al- 
ready picked up all the minor 
parcels and bags, when at 
another jerk one of the big 
trunks came down. In vain 
we tried to make the Jew stop, 
but, evidently meaning to stick 
to his warning, he paid no 
attention, and we had to be our 
own porters whether we liked 
it or not. It was getting so 
dark that we could only 
suppose that as long as we 
waded in mud we were on the 
road! Suddenly we stumbled 
over something bulky lying in 
the middle of the way, and in 
&@ moment we too lay there, box 
and all: those behind us at- 
tempting a rescue only followed 
our example, and we all sat on 
what is most easily described 
as a soft mud bed. We soon 
discovered the cause of our 
stumble, namely, another of 
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our trunks, with lid wide 
open, while many of the con- 
tents littered the road. To 
add to our discomfort, the 
_ stifling heat of the day gave 

place to large drops of rain. I 
will pass ever the comments 
which were made, till late in 
the evening, tired and famished, 
we reached the “ Hotel,” which 
turned out to be the driver's 
hut. The end of it was, he 
announced to us the “ Hotel” 
was full, and slammed the 
door in our faces. Thoroughly 
miserable, we stood in the pelt- 
ing rain among our boxes, 
wondering what on earth had 
ever induced us to make such 
an excursion to this nest of 
thieves and mud. We ended 
our night at a friendly peasant 
shoemaker’s, who, having been 
aroused by the noise, kindly 
cleared the larger species of 
animals out of two rooms, 
which we divided as best we 
could among us eight. 

We were awakened next day 
by the violent patter of rain 
against the small panes, and 
saw that it was pouring in 
torrents ! 

The odour of the untanned 
hides, to be converted into 
brogues, was all but unendur- 
able. Outside we dared not 
go for fear of another drench- 
ing. 

With drooping head we 
silently sat round the fire, 
when Uncle Jurko jumped up 
and announced he would go to 
the station to see when the 
next train left for Czernutz. 
No objection was offered this 
time, and we silently watched 
the clock till his return. We 
had not waited ten minutes 
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when to our surprise he re. 
turned, and not alone. 

Half-way he had met an old 
friend who had slipped out of 
sight for the last ten years, and 
who now turned out to live 
quite close to Kumpo with his 
large family. 

He was much amused at our 
depression, treated the whole 
matter as a joke, and tried to 
reassure us by saying that 
such episodes occurred every 
day in this charming country! 

We could not agree at first. 
However, when soon after three 
carriages came to fetch us to 
his place, where, according to 
Polish fashion, we were greeted 
with exaggerated pleasure, we 
began to change our minds. 

We were taken to the 
entrance-hall, in the midst of 
which stood a table with a huge 
jam pot and twelve spoons 
arranged around it, behind this 
alternately a glass of liqueur 
and of water. 

Having been asked to take a 
spoonful of jam “to sweeten 
our welcome to the house,” the 
gentlemen clinked glasses of 
liqueur with the host, while we 
gulped down the cold water and 
made polite speeches to our 
hostess. This ceremony accom- 
plished, we were introduced to 
the family, consisting of three 
grandparents, various parents 
and aunts, and eighteen children 
ranging from two to thirty. 
After this bewildering introduc- 
tion we found ourselves in the 
dining-hall, where the table was 
set in a most curious fashion, 
being prolonged without stop 
through the door into the next 
room, where, turning a corner, it 
reached the farther wall. We 
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sat through a dinner of thirteen 
courses, beginning with liqueurs 
andsweetmeats of every deserip- 
tion, going on to raddish creams 
and sweet cheese, shrimps and 
fruit salads, ending up with a 
colossal dish of salt pork and 
Sauerkraut set on small rollers, 
which was pushed along as 
everybody helped themselves 
right and left of the table, at 
the same time. 

Being fortified in this way, 
our spirits rose and we again 
made plans. Zulinski sug- 
gested we should look up the 
guide, select our horses, and 
settle a day for the Roaro, 

The sun had chased the 
clouds away, and the blue sky 
once more peeped through the 
thick pine forests surrounding 
usonallsides, It only required 


a short walk under the dark 
vaults of saturated pine woods 
to raise our spirits as of old, and 


make us conceive the most im- 
possible plans. The afternoon 
was magnificent. Trout jumped 
in the mountain stream, birds 
sang, the ground was covered 
with a soft carpet of moss, and 
the wood seemed a palace. We 
were enchanted. By the time 
we reached the hut of the Rou- 
manian peasant, we were 80 
keen to go that we settled to 
start next morning. We 
knocked at the little wooden 
door, but nearly fell back, so 
startling was the aspect of the 
figure appearing in the door- 
way: long black curls fell over 
his forehead and shoulders, con- 
trasting strangely with his 
white linen costume. The shirt 
which fell to the knees was held 
at the waist by a broad leather 
belt, in which was stuck a long 
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pointed knife near his tobacco 
and money pouch, as if to 
protect these, his sole worldly 
possessions. 

Our errand was explained. He 
laughed with a strange hoarse 
voice. “You wish to ascend 
the Roaro to-morrow? Onecan 
see you are strangers in this 
country. Firstly, nobody would 
go up unless he were absolutely 
obliged ; and secondly, nobody 
would dream of taking such a 
risk after the rain we've had. 
The virgin wood forms an im- 
penetrable roof for the sun, and 
it would take at least a fort- 
night to dry up the little 
rivulets which are the sole 
paths leading up this high 
mountain,—the bogs they cross 
would be impossible to pass.” 
He shook his black curls 
fiercely, and was about to 
return to his smoky hole, when 
Ivan caught hold of his sleeve. 
“ But we are going to ride, so 
what does all this matter?” 
The peasant looked at him 
smilingly from head to foot as 
a bear might acat. ‘You had 
better, or you’d be sticking up 
to your ears in the bog before 
you'd marched two miles, or 
have fallen down a precipice ; 
your feet are not as sure as the 
pony’s, and I can’t lead you all 
by the hand.” 

This sounded rather exciting, 
and the more he persuaded us 
not to go, the more we were 
determined to start next morn- 
ing. Nothing but a fat coin 
would persuade him to yield 
at last. He called us “mad 
strangers,’ and pocketed the 
money with another shake of 
his long tangled curls. 

We went to bed with the 
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birds that evening, as the start 
was announced for three next 
morning. Long before the 
crow of the first cock we 
were up, and, as we had set 
’ Aunt Marylka’s clock an hour 
fast, we hoped she might 
almost be ready when we 
really ought to start. My 
sister, who had been look- 
ing forward to this expedition 
more than any one perhaps, 
now suddenly announced, to 
our great astonishment, that 
she would not go, as she said 
we would have a terrific thun- 
der-storm and encounter great 
danger. We would not believe 
it, and laughed at her, but she 
remained firm. So, much to our 
regret, we selected our ponies 
without her. This selection 
was made in typical Polish 
fashion. The ponies’ temper 
having been tried by means 
of teasing and hitting, those 
that stood the test with least 
kicking were assailed by storm, 
and climbed both sides at a 
time, the first one remaining 
king of the castle! 

My aunt, seeing the kind 
disposition of the animals, pre- 
ferred to drive, as did the 
Polish painter, saying that it 
was no good to get tired be- 
fore the time. So the younger 
party was sent on in front of 
the carriage, to “try” the 
ponies without risk of danger 
to the less courageous drivers. 

I never saw such a caval- 
cade. Most of them could not 
ride, and held on to reins and 
mane with crouched back and 
knees up to their chins, jog- 
ging at a pace selected by the 
animal and not the rider, all 
thoroughly miserable, with a 
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mere pretence of enjoyment, 
The saddles in themselves did 
not add to the comfort, being 
composed of an indescribable 
wooden structure, softened for 
the horse by a rag underneath, 

The end of the valley being 
reached, the carriage-party at 
last had to get out. But Aunt 
Marylka could not yet be per- 
suaded to get on to her pony, 
nor would the Polish painter. 
They did not openly declare 
their fear, their excuse this 
time being that there was 
nothing more delicious than 
an early morning walk in the 
country. 

It really was a perfectly glori- 
ous summer morning. The 
scenery was so magnificent 
that it made one forget every- 
thing, and all seemed small and 
miserable compared to this 
magnificent spectacle. The air, 
so pure and rich with a thou- 
sand fragrant herbs and pines, 
seemed to give a new vigour 
to life; an unspeakable feel- 
ing of happiness, beauty—un- 
equalled beauty—seized one’s 
heart and senses. The sun, 
which lay still asleep behind the 
giant mountain, sent a curious 
pink-and-orange light through 
the thick wood, awakening the 
little birds in their high-perched 
nests. Soon the sombre vaults 
resounded with a thousand 
twittering sounds, the tinkle 
of the silver burn forming an 
everlasting murmuring accom- 
paniment to this great chorus 
of nature. 

We were so overcome by this 
magnificent combined display 
that a deep silence had fallen 
upon us. Nobody dared to in- 
terrupt, by even the most ad- 
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miring ejaculations, this solemn 
awakening of nature. Now 
and then only the click of a 
hoof on a stone broke the 
silence of the caravan as it 
wound its way over the vel- 
vety moss. Our path led 
along a ridge of the moun- 
tain, occasionally winding 
among flowery carpets of pas- 
ture, dotted here and there 
with a small brown peasant 
hut. Time for work had be- 
gun, and, clad in their pretty 
coloured mountain costumes, 
the peasants came out, with 
scythe and rake over their 
shoulders, to work at their 
pastures, embellishing the pic- 
ture by another tint of bright 
colour. 

The horses went at a good 
pace on this soft grass, and 
soon the two footgoers called 
out to us to stop. Panting and 
tired, they followed us up the 


hill; apparently they had had 


enough of their “morning 
walk.” The dewy grass stand- 
ing knee high having drenched 
their shoes and skirts, they did 
not look a picture of comfort as 
they meekly asked to be put on 
a horse. The meadows soon 
came to an end, and the path 
getting gradually steeper, very 
soon ceased to be a path at all. 
The wood became thicker, and 
the blue sky was no more to be 
seen. The farther we advanced 
the darker it got, to such an 
extent that we could barely 
see the little track. On one 
side the mountain rose sheer 
up, while on the other it went 
down to a giddy depth. 

Later we slowly began to 
realise what the peasant guide 
had meant by the dried -up 
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rivulets, which we practically 
followed, plunging in and out 
of pools of water left behind by 
the little mountain torrent. It 
was impossible to deviate from 
this track, in some parts on 
account of the precipices, and 
in others, where the trees grew 
close up, it was so thick that 
neither man nor beast could 
have got through. This im- 
penetrable jungle was composed 
of fallen trees intermingled 
with rocks and holes, treacher- 
ously covered by moss carpets, 
hidden and overgrown with 
man-high ferns and creepers of 
all sorts. As we advanced it 
got worse and worse, and 
thoughts of return sprung up 
in more minds than one. The 
ground, which here never saw 
the sun, got soft and muddy, 
and the horses sank in to their 
knees. Tostop was impossible, 
for fear of sticking altogether ; 
to turn equally impossible, as 
the path was too narrow for 
that; besides, we had no control 
of our horses, as the guide had 
taken away the reins. Really 
those mountain ponies, unshod 
and untrained, had learnt their 
business by their own experi- 
ence, usually the best master. 
Nothing on earth would make 
them stop or turn if they had 
decided otherwise. The guide 
had ordered a space of five 
horse lengths between each of 
us for safety sake, the path 
being so steep that one slip 
would inevitably have tripped 
up the horse behind. There 
being fifteen horses, our caravan 
was much spread out. 

As we wound in and out of 
trees and rocks we completely 
lost sight of each other, while 
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the roar of the torrent pre- 
vented us from hearing. The 
guide led the way with my 
aunt, and had given strict 
orders that no one was to 
- deviate from the track the horse 
in front chose to take, what- 
ever our opinions might be. 
We soon realised our helpless 
condition and tried to put up 
with it. Coming to a stretch 
of morass, we found it so deep 
that it was impossible to get 
through: this was a bad place, 
well known to the guides, and 
to improve it they had thrown 
branches of fir and small tree 
stems across, forming an almost 
floating pathway. 

The first ten horses had just 
managed to get over with con- 
siderable difficulty, but now the 
branches were trodden in, the 
tree stems no longer lying close 
together, some having disap- 
peared entirely. The horses 
snorted and backed as they 


saw their companions sliding 
and sinking deeper and deeper. 
The guide was far ahead, and 


shouting was useless. It was 
by no means pleasant to be the 
last to cross this difficult pass- 
age. When my turn came 
the pony went so far, then 
stopped. It did not turn, but 
simply refused to move. I saw 
the pony in front of me dis- 
appear high up behind some 
rocks, while I stood alone and 
helpless, every minute sinking 
deeper. I had no reins, no 
stick, no spurs; it was almost 
dark around me, and I must 
admit I felt thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. If the animal stood 
there much longer I would be un- 
able to get out of this mud bath, 
or at the very least lose my way. 


‘ 
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As I was standing thus 
undecided what to do, I saw 
from the rocks on my right a 
few stones rolling down, and 
something rustled through the 
bushes. I looked up some. 
what startled, the pony gave 
a whining snort, and with one 
bound jumped to the middle of 
the morass, trying in vain to 
get a foothold on the tree 
trunks. They, however, only 
spun round in the water, and 
his hind leg stuck. At this 
uncomfortable juncture I[ 
heard a shrill whistle far 
above, and my uncle’s voice 
shouting as loud as he could: 
‘‘Who has a revolver? Here, 
quick, a bear and her cubs.” 
There was something more, 
but I was too far away to 
hear distinctly, and the water 
drowned the rest. I had no 
time to be afraid,—it seemed 
only another incident in this 
net of difficulties ; my sole idea 
was, “ What next?” The horse 
could not move. To remain 
here was impossible ; if I tried 
to get off and make my way 
on foot I would probably fall 
into the arms of the anxious 
cub mother; neither could I 
leave the pony to his fate. I 
got off, and immediately sank 
in tomy knees. Catching hold 
of some pine branches above, I 
pulled myself so far out as to 
reach the pony’s leg, and suc- 
ceeded in getting it out after 
some efforts. The animal, feel- 
ing its feet free, now began 
kicking in the mud, and, snort- 
ing and stamping, came out at 
the other end looking more 
like a big black bear than a 
horse. 

I did not feel tempted to 
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climb on to the wooden saddle 
again, but now that I had 
escaped this danger, the bear 
and her cubs came back to my 
mind, and I thought I’d per- 
haps rather meet her on horse- 
back than on foot, so struggled 
up again. A panic seized me; 
how if I did not find the others, 
if I lost my way, if I met the 
bear, if the pony refused to 
pass that place? My mind, 
which had almost stopped 
thinking but a short while 
ago, now worked at railway 
speed, and new ideas of danger 
filled my brain. In another 
few minutes I would reach the 
place from where I heard my 
uncle shout. I was almost 


paralysed with fright, and 
anxiously watched the thicket 
close to the path, prepared at 
each moment to encounter the 
bear and be torn to pieces. I 
had no doubt that it would be 


all over with me in a few 
minutes, and in my imagina- 
tion I began wondering what 
account would be given of my 
death,—whether it would be, 
“Tragic death, eaten up by 
black bear,” or “ Mysteriously 
lost in Roumanian forest!” 
Next moment I found myself 
unhooking my watch and chain 
which I attached to the saddle, 
thinking thatif thepony escaped 
it would at least carry back a 
souvenir of me to the party. 

I was so intently occupied 
with these thoughts, that I 
did not notice a rustling in the 
thicket close by and something 
brown dashing across the path, 
but the pony certainly had 
noticed it, for it gave a violent 
start to one side, and in the 
next moment I was thrown 
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out of the saddle into the 
middle of this same thicket. 
The branches gave way ; slip- 
ping through, I fell on a soft 
mossy litter, and to my in- 
tense surprise heard a child’s 
voice whimpering close by. 
Having recovered from the 
shock, I began to look round, 
and found myself staring at 
something small and brown in 
vain trying to lift itself from 
a soft bed of leaves and moss. 
It took me a minute before I 
discovered the sweetest little 
roedeer. Two big black eyes 
looked at me piteously, while 
from time to time the little 
creature gave a sad tiny wail 
just like a child’s voice. 
Slowly it began to dawn 
upon me that this must have 
been the dangerous animal for 
which Uncle Jurko had needed 
the revolver, but how he could 
have made such a monstrous 
mistake I could not imagine. 
When I had recovered from 
my first surprise, I realised 
that it must have been the 
mother that startled the pony 
as she dashed out of her hiding- 
place. While trying to disen- 
tangle myself from the thorns, 
I wondered how my uncle 
would accept this explanation 
of the bear, and I felt sure he 
would never believe me unless 
I brought him some sure proof. 
So I took up the little roedeer 
in my arms, and did my best 
to catch up the pony, while the 
small brown thing sucked at 
my finger with great glee. 
Thinking I was far in rear, 
I hurriedly scrambled up, when 
to my surprise I heard in the 
distance a confused shouting 
going on, and it seemed as if 
2x 
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the whole caravan had stopped. 
As I came nearer I could dis- 
tinguish my aunt’s voice evi- 
dently much agitated, while 
the guide was shouting at her 
’ in no polite language.. When 
I reached the spot, I found the 
little caravan crowded together 
as far as the narrow path would 
allow, while a broad gap in 
front seemed to make a farther 
advance impossible. 

I learnt now that the rustic 
bridge across the ravine had 
been swept away in the last 
storm, and the guide wanted 
my aunt to jump over, to which 
she could not be persuaded. 

Uncle Jurko encouraged her, 
the children implored her, the 
Polish painter described how 
she would do it, while the 
guide, whose patience had given 
way completely, shouted at her 
in Roumanian, saying that if 
she did not jump at once he 
would push the pony in, and 
then we could at least pass 
over her! 

At this critical moment there 
was a crackling of twigs and 
a rush from behind, and with 
a wild dash a roedeer jumped 
over the ravine only a few 
paces lower down. 

Before we had time to re- 
alise what had happened, Aunt 
Marylka’s pony reared up and 
cleared the space, while she 
herself landed on the ground 
on the far side. The guide 
sat down in the mud and gave 
a roaring laugh, while he 
rocked his body from side to 
side, evidently greatly amused. 
But my uncle saw the matter 
in a different light. Being 
busy with Aunt Marylka, he 
only vaguely saw something 
jump, and of course for him 
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this was the bear! With wild 
shouts and uplifted arms he 
called out to her to mount and 
jump back at once, while he, 
full of rage, tried to kick the 
peasant into a more serious 
mood, commanding him to 
help my aunt back again. He 
himself considered it prudent 
to remain on this side! 

It took us some time to per- 
suade him to listen to us and 
look at the little roedeer, 
After he had asked me half 
a dozen times over, without 
waiting for a reply, where I 
had got it, I at last managed 
to explain the whole mystery 
of the bear. 

My tale, however, was not 
very graciously received by my 
uncle, who evidently tried to 
evade the smiles we were un- 
able to repress. ‘ What non- 
sense! You think I was really 
serious? I only wanted to 
startle you all a little bit—I 
never believed it was a bear, 
oh no! I only pretended for 
fun to amuse you!” With 
that, now full of courage, he 
jumped over the ravine to 
rejoin Aunt Marylka. 

He certainly succeeded in 
amusing us by his pretence of 
being afraid, as he termed it, 
for it certainly seemed remark- 
ably real! We lost much time 
over this adventure, and now 
went on at a quick pace, 
Afterwards the woods got 
thinner; solitary rocks, over- 
grown with moss and alpine 
flowers, became more frequent. 
Soon the wood gave place 
altogether to soft mossy grass, 
a perfect carpet of flowers. 
Back in the bright sunshine 
life appeared to be changed once 
more. The precipice, the bear, 
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the bog, all seemed small details 
of the past ; once more we en- 
joyed the magnificent seenery. 

When at last the top was 
reached we eagerly jumped off 
our ponies; later we were less 
eager to get up from the grass, 
our stiff limbs refusing to move. 
It was now half-past eleven, 
and we had been in the saddle 
since 3 A.M.—enough to account 
for sore and stiff limbs! We 
were not left long in this state 
of inaction. 

“Are we going to sit here 
without moving, after half a 
day in the saddle?” shouted 
Kerek, always ready for some 
escapade ; “come let us dance 
a Kolomeyka and then look 
for edelweiss!” This magic 
word brought us to life again, 
and up we were in a moment 
to find a tolerably smooth piece 
of ground where the wild war- 
dance could be performed. The 
peasant, who left the ponies to 
roll on the grass, now came up 
with gleaming eyes, produced 
a@ small and dirty - looking 
mouth-organ from his belt, and 
began playing wild and spas- 
modic tunes, evidently approv- 
ing of the good use we made 
of his national dance. Perhaps 
also his “Wéddki” bottle had 
been left open too long, for 
now he jumped up, and while 
he continued to play some 
frenzied air, began kicking his 
heels in a most savage fashion, 
so that we all stopped to look 
at him. He soon began to 
whirl about like a Dervish, and 
ended on the ground, while 
the mouth-organ, after a last 
groan, rolled down the hill and 
was seen no more. 

We left him there and made 
for Aunt Marylka’s refresh- 
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ment baskets, which certainly 
proved well packed, and found 
ourselves much better and 
more ready for an edelweiss 
hunt afterwards. Uncle Jurko, 
thinking it wiser to take 
the younger party with him, 
led them to a different side of 
the mountain to show them the 
celebrated “ Barenkessel.” This 
consists of a gorge with almost 
perpendicular walls of rock 
rising on all sides, and it seemed 
as if a big part of the mountain 
had once sunk in, leaving bare 
walls allround. A few hundred 
feet below could be seen a 
wooded meadow with fantastic 
rocks surrounded by trees of 
all kinds, This was supposed 
to be an old paradise for wild 
animals, being ungetatable, 
and more than one quaint folk- 
lore story is told among the 
peasantry concerning this old 
“‘Bear-kettle.” 

The weather being uncom- 
monly hot, we all felt rather 
tired and sleepy, and while the 
elders began with a little snooze, 
the younger ones picked wild 
strawberries till they too could 
no longer resist the soft moss, 
and soon followed their ex- 
ample. 

The guide, having outslept 
his little dose of Wédki, now 
made mysterious signs to the 
elder boys, and told them 
he knew of a splendid place 
where edel weiss grew in masses: 
if they would only stick to that 
place and wait there till he 
returned from feeding the 
ponies, he would help them to 
pick the most difficult ones, as 
he was an expert climber. We 
knew this to be true, and began 
picking what was within our 
reach in wild excitement. I 
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managed to get two, my elder 
cousin some four or five, while 
the more experienced young 
Zulinskis, though at the risk 
of their lives, contrived to 
' gather a small handful be- 
tween them. What was that 
for a whole party! 

We had all dreamt of mak- 
ing a wreath round our hats 
and alpenstock. But no guide 
came, and we looked enviously 
at the loveliest flowers, which 
always grew just one yard too 
high. 

At last one of us decided to 
look what had become of the 
guide. When he reached the 
place where the ponies were 
grazing there was no one to be 
found. Kerek began to get sus- 
picious, and came back to tell 
us so. Meanwhile we hung on 
to the rock, impatiently await- 
ing his return and anxiously 
watching the clouds, which 
seemed black and heavy, though 
still at a distance: there was 
no wind yet, and we hoped the 
clouds would remain where they 
were. Our thoughts returned to 
the mysterious disappearance 
of the guide. We wondered if 
he was picking some lovely 
bunches with the rest of the 
party, and determined to look 
for him. Hearing no sounds, 
and not knowing our way, it 
took us a long time before we 
reached the party sleeping on 
the moss. We roused Ivan and 
asked him if he had seen the 
guide. No, he had not seen him. 
But did we hear the thunder in 
the distance? Yes, really, it 


was thundering quite distinctly. 
Coming out from under the 
trees, we saw that the sun was 
already hidden by the big black 
cloud, while more clouds fol- 
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lowed on the horizon with 
incredible speed. The wind 
suddenly sprang up from all 
corners like a regular mountain 
storm, and in a minute all 
looked dark and gloomy. 

The rocks, no longer illum- 
inated by the sun, seemed taller 
and darker thanever. The old 
fir-trees bent backwards and 
forwards with an aching moan. 
Hawks and ravens flew wildly 
hither and thither, their pierc- 
ing screams well adapted to the 
wild surroundings. In a few 
minutes the party stood gath- 
ered together near the ponies, 
anxiously watching the pro- 
gressof the storm. At last the 
guide appeared, and while he 
busied himself with the ponies, 
we noticed how he attached 
an old sack to the pack-horse. 
Next day, on our way to the 
station, we recognised that same 
sack when his peasant daugh- 
ter offered us some magnifi- 
cent bunches of big edelweiss. 
“Please buy, please buy, only 
60 kreutzer each bunch!” 
Then we knew why we could 
not find the guide! He now 
urged us to get on as quickly 
as possible, so as to be at, least 
half-way down before the big 
thunderstorm was upon us. 
But Aunt Marylka would not 
hear of that, and announced to 
us that, though courageous in 
all other things, the one thing 
she could not get over was 4 
thunderstorm, and if there was 
a chance of one coming, she 
would rather spend the night 
where she was than take the 
risk of walking through 4 
wood whilst it was at its worst. 
The guide assured us that if 
we did not start immediately 
he would leave us altogether 
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and go alone. We needed six 
full hours to reach the valley, 
and it was getting on for three 
o'clock. If we started only 
half an hour later it would be 
quite dark in those thick woods, 
and he would not guarantee 
our lives. If the “Pani” 
chose to spend a night without 
shelter and food—all well, but 
he did not. 

He had worked himself to a 
high - pitched state of excite- 
ment and rage, and we saw 
that it was prudent to obey 
him if we did not wish to be 
left alone. 

The weather was getting 
very alarming. The ponies 
seemed to be seized with 
panic, and dashed about at 
each flash of lightning: it 
was no easy matter to get 
them saddled and in travelling 
order. The wind howled among 
the old trees; many of them 
seemed to be coming down 
every minute. Some were so 
old, that it needed but little 
to crumble them away alto- 
gether. The guide anxiously 
watched the ridge of the moun- 
tain along which we came up, 
and announced that nothing 
would induce him to go back 
the same way. The trees 
which stood exposed to the 
full blast of the wind, swaying 
to and fro, cracked in a most 
alarming manner. Just then 
one came down with a fearful 
crash, a branch caught the 
stem of an old lifeless tree, and 
in the next moment with a sway 
the colossal trunk broke down 

like a piled-up mass of powder. 
Blinding grey dust was scat- 
tered in all directions by the 
whirlwind ; other bits still hold- 
ing together fell to the ground 





with a heavy thump, rivalling 
distant thunder. 

This was sufficient to con- 
vince us that it was impossible 
to take the same path again 
and we all pressed the guide 
to show us in which direction 
to go. He pointed to a steep 
side of the mountain. “It’s a 
bit rough,” he said, “and you'll 
have to hold on to your horses 
well, if you don’t want to be 
down before them; but there’s 
no other way, and now on- 
ward!” With that he clacked 
his tongue, gave a_ hoarse 
shout to the ponies, lifted Ivan 
on his horse, and set the cara- 
van inmotion. Aunt Marylka, 
who stood on the side and 
watched the whole proceeding 
with ever-growing fear, now 
seemed to wake out of a dream. 
With a wild cry she threw 
herself on the ground and 
began to sob hysterically: “I 
will not go, I will not go, give 
me Ivan back, he must stay 
with me, don’t let the wild 
man rob me of Ivan,” ... 
the rest was drowned in a 
clap of thunder. 

Uncle Jurko in vain tried to 
reason with Aunt Marylka, but 
she only abused the guide, 
with the whole company in 
general, and sobbed alter- 
nately. She did not move 
an inch from where she sat 
on the soaking grass. It 
was pouring, as it only can 
pour in an August thunder- 
storm! Of course we had no 
umbrellas, and our state was 
soon pitiful. No words will 
ever describe the hours that 
followed next. It was terrible. 
The thunder roared and the 
storm howled and raged like 
a pack of hungry wolves. We 
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were just beginning to descend 
the steep rocky path when a 
tremendous crash and a pierc- 
ing yell from Aunt Marylka 
made us gasp with fright. 
‘We stopped short and waited 
for the roll of the thunder to 
pass, before we heard Uncle 
Jurko calling out for help. 
Aunt Marylka’s voice was 
no more to be heard, Kerek 
and my cousin made to the 
place as quickly as possible. 
Aunt Marylka lay insensible 
on the grass, and close by 
stood a pine-tree struck by 
lightning, black as coal where 
it was split in two. Some of 
the dead branches had caught 
fire, though they could not 
burn for long in this deluge. 
Nothing had happened to Aunt 
Marylka, and perhaps it was 
a mercy that she was brought 
away insensible, for she would 
never have moved from the 
place. We were already in 
the wood when she began to 
open her eyes, and at once 
wanted to return, but they 
said it was too far and impos- 
sible to go back. We thought 
we had her fairly safe now, 
but not at all. Soon her 
hysterical crying and scream- 
ing began anew. “Move on 
in this storm!” No, that she 
would on no account. Did 
not all books say that move- 
ment and current of air 
attracted lightning? And 
saying that, she tore herself 
from their supporting arms 
and reached a fir-tree, to which 
she clung resolutely. In vain 
did we try to assure her that 
in such a thunderstorm a fir- 
tree was the most dangerous 
refuge—it was useless. The 


guide was furious, and wanted 
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to move on at any price, 
whether she came or not. It 
was a terrible scene, and I 
shall never forget it. 

The lightning flashed inces- 
santly across the dark wood 
with dazzling brightness, and 
the crashing right and left 
among the trees was more 
than any one could reasonably 
endure. The wind blew the 
tree tops with such fearful 
violence against each other, 
and tore them away again, 
that branches broke off and 
were carried far before they 
reached the thickly strewn 
ground. 

It was getting blacker every 
minute, and the uncanny scream 
of the wild birds of prey added 
to the unpleasant gloom of the 
dark forest. I must confess I 
sheok with fright on my saddle, 
and was beyond the stage of 
speech, expecting every mo- 
ment to be struck by lightning, 
or crushed by the fall of a 
tree. It was hardly possible 
to believe that this was the 
same quiet and peaceful wood 
we had traversed a few hours 
before. 

While we stood uncertain 
what to do with my aunt, a 
deafening crash close by an- 
nounced the fall of a tree, 
It was all so quick that we 
had not time to see where it 
fell, when a shower of some- 
thing black rained on Aunt 
Marylka’s head. In an instant 
she was up, running away from 
under the tree, screaming, “I 
am killed! I am killed! the 
lightning struck me on my 
head—help, help!” Before we 
had time to say or do anything, 
Ivan rushed to the place and 
began stuffing his pockets full 
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of this “lightning,” which 
looked remarkably like pine 
cones! In spite of the terrible 
situation we could not help 
laughing at Ivan’s quaint 
humour. If we had given her 
time, I am sure Aunt Marylka 
would even then have held on 
to something and refused to 
proceed. But while still staring 
and calling out to Ivan, she 
was lifted on a horse and set 
in motion, and as nobody, least 
of all the guide, heeded her 
screams, she presently quieted 
down, and the caravan resumed 
progress once more, 

It seemed to me as if we had 
marched thus for days, not 
hours, so interminable did it 
appear. The ponies went on 
slipping and sliding, more 
often sticking in the mud 
altogether. The path was so 
steep, that after a few hours 
my back was almost breaking 
with the effort of holding back, 
and I am sure the poor pony 
must have had quite enough 
of wading in mud up to its 
shoulders. We were all glad 
when the storm gradually 
calmed down, and we began to 
see through the trees what 
looked like green mountain 
pastures. In another ten 
minutes we had reached the 
spot. The “green pastures” 
turned out to be an endless 
succession of bogs, with here 
and there a bush or patch of 
grass between them. Having 
remembered my unpleasant ad- 
venture of the morning, I took 
care to go first this time, but 
only made another mistake. 
If the path was muddy this 
morning, I might have thought 
that after this deluge a regular 
bog would be more like a lake 





now. But, as I have already 
said, I did not think, and in 
my eagerness to be first, urged 
on the horse to unnecessary 
speed. I took the backing and 
snorting for bad will, and 
kicked with my boots as well 
as I could. I was rewarded. 
With a plunge the pony 
started forward and sank 
steadily down to its neck. 
With horror I found myself up 
to my waist in black slimy 
water, while my sight was 
almost blinded by big drops 
of the same compound, kicked 
up by the pony’s struggles. 
At that moment I really 
thought it was over with me. 
I gasped for air, but only got 
a mouthful of mud. Those 
behind me shouted twenty 
directions at a time, but I 
was too flustered to listen to 
any, and heeding neither 
pony nor anybody else, 
managed to get out of my 
saddle, and, half wading, half 
swimming, reached one of the 
little islands with a bush on it, 
As I climbed out I felt as if 
I were clad in lead, but why 
this should set the party into 
a fit of laughter I did not see, 
and felt most indignant. 
Meanwhile there I stood, all 
by myself, with a sea of bog 
around me. Instead of help- 
ing me out of my trouble, the 
whole attention was now given 
to the pony, which, following 
his own instinct, had not come 
with me, but made his way to 
a thick cluster of bushes on the 
other side, evidently judging 
that there the water could not 
be so deep. He proved to be 
right. With some difficulty 
he scrambled out and began 
making his way through the 
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bushes, To our astonishment 
we found he did not sink 
deeper than the knees, while 
the thick branches of the hazel 
bushes brushed off the mud 
‘which covered him like a coat. 
Before long we saw him re- 
appearing on the far side of 
the bog, evidently much pleased 
with himself, kicking his heels 
in the air and rolling on the 
wet grass. The guide and 
party at once decided to follow 
the intelligent animal. This 
was all very well, but I still 
sat wet and forlorn on my 
little island! There was no 
help for it; if I wanted to 
follow the others, I had to 
swim back through the bog. 
It was a short space, not more 
than six yards, nevertheless 
deep and horribly dirty. One 
by one I saw the ponies dis- 
appearing among the bushes, 
and only my cousin was left. 
I had to make up my mind. 
He threw me a rope, to which 
I clung and struggled through 
the black mud. My troubles 
were by no means at an end. 
I was hardly out when I saw 
my cousin pointing to the 
island, with an awestruck look 
on his face. I turned my head 
expecting to see at least a 
crocodile, or something equally 
impossible: but no, it was 
nothing, nothing at all,—only 
my Rucksack with my cloak 
and all my possessions peep- 
ing out impertinently! I 
turned away disgusted. “I 
am not going back,” I said, not 
meaning to lay any challenge 
in the tone, though I am afraid 
it must have sounded remark- 
ably like it. Before I could 
prevent it he threw off his 
coat, swam across, and brought 
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me my lost property. I had 
not expected such heroism, and 
was about to thank him, but 
he stopped me short, saying, 
*“T thought we might as well 
make a pair of niggers while 
we were at it, in this mad 
caravan.” 

His pony had doggedly 
followed the others’ steps, so 
we had the pleasant prospect 
of passing the bridge of bushes 
on foot. Dirty as we were, I 
thought it would. help to clean 
us, as it did the pony. But I 
forgot that sixteen muddy 
horses had passed before, and 
made unpleasant discoveries 
when I tried in vain to shield 
my hair and eyes from the 
dripping branches which every 
now and then flung back to 
my face. 

When we reached the little 
field, we found the caravan in 
a great state of commotion. 
What my aunt had said or 
done I never quite made out, 
but the result was that the 
guide jumped on his horse and 
made off. We stared aghast, 
when Kerek saved us by 
making a detour, and crossing 
his path offered him his cognac 
flask: it was accepted without 
ceremony. While he sipped the 
brandy through the narrow top 
he assured my cousin that he'd 
rather never drink another 
glass of Wéodki than make 
another expedition with the 
“Pani.” The bottle being 
empty, he complained that his 
limbs were stiff and wet, enough 
to give him rheumatism for the 
rest of his life, and he was not 
going to trudge on in the mud 
leading the “ Pani’s” horse any 
longer; he had had enough of 
her! He knew of a wood- 
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cutter’s hut not far off, where 
there was some good Wddki, 
and there he would warm his 
wet body inside and out! This 
was true enough, as to the 
cold; though in August, I my- 
self stood shivering from head 
to foot, and his thin linen cos- 
tume did not look very comfort- 
ing! So we hung round him 
our biggest cape, and promised 
him an extra Krone were we 
allowed to share the wood- 
cutter’s fire if not the Wodki. 
He agreed to this compromise, 
and soon we all sat huddled 
together on the floor of the hut, 
round an enormous fire of logs 
and fir cones. When we were 
warmed and comforted with 
hot milk and cheese, we began 
to look round the little den and 
at the wood-cutters themselves. 
One of them sat crouehed on a 
log in a corner, while the other 
watched us furtively from out- 
side through a gap in the logs 
which did duty as door. We 
could not at first understand 
their demeanour, but soon saw 
that it. was due to extreme fear 
and shyness—though one would 
not have guessed it from their 
appearance. Giants in size and 
strength, with a mass of tangled 
black hair reaching to the waist, 
they presented a wild and 
savage appearance which ill 
accorded with ideas of fear. 
Their coarse linen costume was 
soaked in tar, to keep out the 
cold and “insects,” as they 
candidly explained ; also it did 
not tear so easily, and did not 
show the dirt, and as they only 
possessed one of these precious 
garments, it was perhaps as 
well. They slept on the floor, 
which was trodden-down earth, 
and except a few milk vessels 
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there was no other furniture in 
the hut, which had neither 
window nor chimney, and there 
they lived from March to Nov- 
ember. We were the first 
people they had seen this 
year; no wonder they felt 
shy. We gave them a few 
kreutzers, for which they grate- 
fully ran round kissing both our 
hands, as is the Polish custom. 
But what touched us still more, 
was the concert they gave in 
our honour when we left. From 
the side of the house they 
detached a long thin tube about 
four yards in length, shaped 
like a trumpet at one end, which 
was placed on a branch some 
little distance below. When 
we were mounted and had 
waved our hats in farewell, they 
began to play the “ Rulki.” It 
was a sad melodious tune with 
&@ quaint quaver resembling a 
sob. Far out it rang to the 
depth of the wood, and from 
all sides a faint echo carried 
back the quavering notes. I 
still seem to hear it, as when 
we descended the steep path, 
mingled with the click of the 
hoofs, now and then a hoarse 
shout of the guide, or the 
clatter of a rolling stone. 

It left on me a deep impres- 
sion, and seemed so beautifully 
adapted to the still mountain 
forest. As I sat in my saddle 
watching the mountain path, 
I seemed to picture the whole 
life of those quaint, silent wood- 
cutters in those notes, some- 
times sad and monotonous, then 
suddenly a rise queer and beau- 
tiful, and before my mind I saw 
the glorious sunrise in the moun- 
tains, and seemed to hear the 
twitter of birds; then again 
the low growling thunder in 
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the distance, and felt with them 
lonely and frightened. As we 
descended, the sound grew 
fainter and fainter; now and 
then a rise in the note seemed 
to say Good-bye,—and then 
all was quiet. The saddles 
erunched; a few birds said 
timidly Good night, and crept 
into their damp nests. 

When we came out of the 
wood it was almost night, 
though the sun was loath to 
depart, having been hidden so 
long behind those black clouds. 
The storm had long passed 
and gone; the little valley 
looked so still and peaceful 
that it all seemed more like 
a dream than past danger. 
We were glad of a little peace 
after the events of the day, 
and rode on in silence, enjoy- 
ing the calm, cool evening air— 
that is to say, all except Aunt 
Marylka. As soon as she had 
reached the smooth grass path, 
and seen that the pony was 
as quiet as a dead tired animal, 
her spirits rose as the pony’s 
sank, Now that there was 
no more danger to be antici- 
pated she showed incredible 
courage! First she proposed 
a race, determined the while 
that she would win and her 
fame spread in the country, 
but as she was the only com- 
petitor she had to give up the 
idea. Then she begged me to 
give a few “Jodler” to an- 
nounce our arrival to the 
village, and secure as many 
spectators as possible; ubove 
all, that the Zuliaskis, who no 
doubt would meet us, should 
see her as long as she still sat 
on the horse looking so fresh 
and brave, if one can call a 
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horse at all! My attempt at 
“Jodling” only startled the 
poor animals, who lifted up 
their heads as if to say, “ What 
more? Have we not endured 
enough?” And then their 
heads sank again, half dead, 
but brave to the end. 

The country road was 
reached, already the first huts 
appeared, when Aunt Marylka, 
who now headed the caravan, 
turned round to announce that 
we would all canter into the 
village at full speed singing as 
loud as we could. She had 
dismissed the guide, and for- 
bade him to come near her 
horse. In her eyes it looked 
helpless and cowardly, and no- 
body should ever think that 
she required assistance. Most 
of us had got off to relieve 
the ponies, and told her we 
had no intention of making a 
display at the cost of the poor 
beasts. She was first filled 
with astonishment, then with 
contempt. “Aha, so we were 
cowards, were we?” She had 
suspected it all along. She 
supposed the road was too 
bumpy for us to risk a fall; no 
doubt for sueh bad riders it 
was safer to keep to their feet, 
and soon. Altogether she was 
much put out with us for spoil- 
ing her victorious entry to the 
village as she had imagined it 
—in full gallop, singing and 
“Jodling,” brandishing our 
lanterns, till the whole village 
roused would stand at its 
doors to marvel at her skill 
and daring! 

Thus ended the marvellous 
expedition to the Roaro! 

CHRISTINE VON FERRO. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A PLAN THAT FAILED. 


‘For the wildest dreams of Kew are the facts at Khatmandoo, 
And the crimes of Clapham chaste at Martaban.” 


His Excellency Darab Nishan 
Pasha, elderly Notable of Mahal, 
a village of Upper Egypt, was 
no more happy under the 
British administration of his 
country than an Early Vic- 
torian Liberal would be under 
that of the Independent Labour 
Party. In the opinion of His 
Excellency there was far too 
much talk about liberty, an 
idea in itself subversive of 
social order; and the situation 
was not improved, from his 
point of view, by the recent 
appointment as Inspector of 
the Mudiria! of a young and 
energetic Englishman, who 
listened with perfect readiness 
to the complaints of the 
fellahin. The effect of this 
unusual behaviour upon the 
part of an Egyptian Govern- 
ment official produced an im- 
mediate result in Mahal. For 
the first time within twenty 
years, its Omda * began to show 
signs of restiveness. No longer 
were the ghafirs sent in a body 
to work upon His Excellency’s 
land. In place of twelve lusty 
fellows there would come but 
two or three; and on one black 
morning nobody came at all. 
In vain the Pasha protested 


that his work was urgent. 
The ghafirs replied simply that 
the new Inspector had bidden 
them to rest by day, in order 
to be more watchful at night. 

Shortly after this distressing 
incident, cattle plague broke 
out, and the public sale of 
cattle was strictly prohibited. 
But His Excellency always 
maintained that administrative 
decrees were not intended to 
apply to Notables of the rank 
of Pasha; and, being over- 
stocked at this moment, he 
disposed of his weak and aged 
animals to less fortunate neigh- 
bours at most profitable prices. 
In the end, however, the 
authorities swooped down 
upon an improvised market 
held on his estate, and actually 
summoned him, Darab Nishan 
Pasha, for contravening the 
Cattle Plague Decree. He 
bore this indignity with forti- 
tude; but he was deeply in- 
censed by the fact that some 
resident of Mahal must have 
acquainted the Mudiria of the 
existence of the market. If 
the Omda was the culprit, it 
was clearly desirable to reduce 
him without delay to his former 
state of dependence. 





1 Egypt is divided into fourteen Mudirias or provinces. 
? A village is administered by an Omda or headman, assisted by one or more 


Sheikhs el Balad; while 
village watchmen. 


public security is maintained by a force of ghafirs, or 
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Accordingly His Excellency 
determined upon a bold stroke. 
He would become the son-in- 
law of the Omda. Now the 
latter possessed an _ only 
daughter, Fatima by name, 
whose future was a perpetual 
source of discussion among the 
ladies of Mahal. Fatima had 
been sent to a Government 
Girls’ School in Cairo, where 
she had gained the Primary 
Certificate. Not content with 
that educational achievement, 
it was rumoured that she was 
intent upon securing also the 
Secondary. During vacations 
she would visit her parents, 
and astonish Mahal hareems 
by expatiating upon her inti- 
macy with a mysterious and 
omniscient being enjoying the 
honourable title of “Mees.” ? 

The fact that Darab Nishan 
Pasha already possessed the 
regulation number of wives pre- 
sented no obstacle to his views 
regarding Fatima. Divorce is 
easy in Egypt, and he had been 
considering for some time the 
possibility of putting away his 
senior wife, a lady whose plain 
features and sharp tongue 
obviously marked her out for 
that fate. 

The Omda was unable to 
refuse so brilliant a match for 
his daughter, and he gave his 
consent at once, An astonish- 
ing hitch, thereupon, occurred. 
The young lady, safe at the 
school in Cairo, refused the 
alliance. The Pasha could not 
credit the news. It was re- 
ported that Fatima, counselled 
always by “ Mees,” had refused 
his offer out of regard for her 
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educational future. But the 
would-be husband did not be- 
lieve that feminine folly could 
go to this length; and he set 
down his rebuff to the influence 
of her father. It was clear, 
therefore, that the latter could 
no longer be permitted to retain 
the Omdaship of the village. 
So His Excellency called into 
council Ibrahim, the Sheikh 
el Balad, between whose family 
and that of the Omda had 
existed undying jealousy dat- 
ing from centuries. 

‘“‘O honourable Sheikh,” be- 
gan the Pasha, “I am grieved 
to see how the poor are op- 
pressed in Mahal to-day. It 
was not always so.” 

“No, Excellency,” replied 
the Sheikh. ‘“ When my father 
was Omda, the village was con- 
tented. The poor had equal 
rights with the rich, and 
tyranny was unknown. The 
ghafirs worked on your Ex- 
cellency’s land by day, and 
slept peacefully at night. We 
were human beings then: now 
we are as animals of the field. 
My father suffered great in- 
justice when the Government 
deprived him of his position. 
What crime had he committed, 
Excellency, to be publicly dis- 
graced thus ?” 

“What crime indeed,” re- 
peated his companion, “except 
that he was a poor man, like 
his honourable son.” 

“God is generous,” observed 
the Sheikh, who was perfectly 
aware of the part which the 
Notable had played in this 
ancient intrigue. 


“The Government was 





1 Arabic rendering of the English word ‘‘ Miss.” 
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wrong. It made a mistake in 
accepting the advice of the 
Mudir upon the matter of thy 
father. Thou wilt remember 
that I raised objection at the 
time; but my words fell upon 
deaf ears. Even when I de- 
clared that no other but thou, 
Ibrahim, could fill thy lamented 
parent’s place, the Government 
would not listen. Is it not 
so?” 

As a matter of fact, it was 
not; and the speaker and the 
Sheikh were both aware of 
that fact. But in Egypt con- 
versation is permitted a certain 
amount of embroidery. 

By this time the Sheikh had 
understood that by hook or by 
crook the Omda was to be 
ejected from his post, and that 
his successor was to be he him- 
self. But as favours are rarely 
bestowed without some return 
being expected, he was anxious 
to know the price that he 
would have to pay for the 
Pasha’s support. 

Accordingly he re-started 
the conversation with a non- 
committal remark. 

“God is merciful,” he said. 

“Aye, and generous also,” 
was the ready response. 
“Merciful, because He does 
not wish to see our village 
subjected to the cruel tyranny 
of its Omda ; and generous, be- 
cause He has pointed out to 
me, an unworthy but faithful 
servant, the means whereby 
the Government will drive him 
from the post.” The speaker 
lowered his voice. ‘Our village 
must be given an evil reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the Inglezi, 
who sit in the big offices of 
Cairo, reading and writing 





books,” and the Pasha spat on 
the floor to express his profound 
dislike for these accomplish- 
ments. ‘The Inglezi will hold 
the Omda responsible for the 
trouble. He will be dismissed, 
and thou, O Ibrahim, wilt be 
appointed in his place. I have 
spoken.” 

“‘ But how can we attain this 
end? Are we to pull up the 
young crops?” 

“By no means. Destruction 
of crops is a crime according 
to Article No. 322 of the New 
Penal Code, and I, a Pasha, 
may not countenance a crime. 
Besides, such action would be 
useless, unless I suffered my 
own crops to be destroyed.” 

“Let us then poison the 
cattle of the Omda.” 

‘Of no avail, unless our own 
suffer. Moreover, your sug- 
gestion would be also against 
my interests, for I have now 
no cattle to sell.” 

The Sheikh had come to 
the end of his ideas. His 
companion stroked his beard 
and pondered. Presently he 
spoke. 

“OQ Honourable Sheikh, thou 
knowest the great white train 
which rushes nightly through 
Mahal, bearing pig-eating in- 
fidels to view our ancient 
temples.” The Sheikh nodded. 
“Tf this train is arrested with- 
out orders or warning, would 
it fare well with our Omda? 
Would not the Inglezi of Cairo 
shout loudly ‘Give us the body 
of this Omda, who allows his 
people to interfere with our 
works ’?” 

“But the train is taught to 
stop only at the sight of a 
big red fiag, or at the sound of 
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a leud whistle, and we have 
neither.” 

“Other means exist. Sup- 
pose, O Sheikh Ibrahim, thou 
art walking along the iron 
road bearing over thy shoulders 
a load of timber; and being 
greatly fatigued with the 
burden thou lettest it fall across 
the rails, in this manner,” and 
the Pasha explained how two 
baulks, lashed at the centre, 
might be made to form an im- 
provised cross, which, dropped 
on the permanent way, would 
form a very efficient obstacle 
to the progress of a train. 

“But will not the train itself 
be damaged.” 

“What matter ?” replied the 
Pasha contemptuously. “The 
Inglezi officials will report that 
the engine was Americani, and 
in consequence unfit. Then 


they will seeretly demand the 
punishment of the Omda of 


Mahal. I know their ways.” 

“But if I am seen walking 
on the iron rails, shall I not be 
cast into prison?” 

“Not so; firstly, it will be 
dark, and secondly, no Article 
of the New Penal Code forbids 
this practice. The offence is a 
contravention only (of which 
the penalty is a fine of £E1) 
against the railway regula- 
tions.” 

This view of the situation 
had not occurred to the Sheikh, 
“‘ By Allah,” he exclaimed, “the 
task is not difficult. But your 
Excellency will not forget that 
I, Ibrahim, am a poor man.” 

“Thou speakest truly, O 
Sheikh ; but once Omda, thou 
wilt become wealthy, and a 
Bey.” This last argument was 
irresistible, and the pair pro- 
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ceeded to fix the night of the 
exploit and to discuss other 
details of the scheme. 

No sooner did the Sheikh 
leave the house, than the chief 
conspirator began to study the 
best means of proving a 
personal alibi on the night in 
question. He concluded the 
surest way of obtaining that 
object would be to spend that 
day and evening in the com- 
pany of the British Inspector. 
To effect this object he must 
concoct some story which 
would appeal to the latter’s 
imagination. After some cogi- 
tation he mounted his mule, 
and set off to visit the Inspector 
at Sarafia, the chief town of 
the Mudiria. 

Hercules White, Inspector of 
the Mudiria, had been imported 
from Oxford. As an under- 
graduate he had staunchly up- 
held the doctrine of the Brother- 
hood of Man; and at the Union 
debates he had constantly 
affirmed that the continuous 
subjection of Eastern people to 
the Anglo-Saxon race was 
detrimental to the moral wel- 
fare of both. His friends, 
therefore, were shocked when 
he announced his intention of 
joining the Egyptian Govern- 
ment Civil Service, although 
they conceded that Oxford’s 
loss would be Egypt’s gain. 
White, however, soon ceased to 
share any such illusions. 

The tale unfolded by the 
Pasha was peculiar. It ap- 
peared that he apprehended, 
on the following Saturday, an 
attack by brigands upon his 
estate at Ekait, a district to 
the north of Mahal; and he 
earnestly desired that the In- 
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spector himself should spend 
that night at the farm, in 
order to make sure of the 
arrest of its assailants. White 
had no doubt that such gentry 
actually existed in Ekait dis- 
trict; but he had understood 
also that his visitor maintained 
friendly and profitable relations 
with them. It was possible, 
of course, that he and his 
friends had now fallen out, and 
that this was a trap laid to 
crush them. So while the 
story had to be accepted with 
reserve, he saw no harm in giv- 
ing @ promise that he would 
accompany the Pasha to Ekait 
on the day fixed. The latter, 
inwardly amazed at the sim- 
plicity of British officials, took 
the next train to Ekait, where 
he spent the rest of the day in 
arranging with his servant the 
details of a convincing act of 
brigandage. 

In the meantime, the other 
conspirator also had been re- 
flecting over the situation; 
and by some queer mental pro- 
cess he felt that his chief re- 
quirement at this moment was 
a little moral support. So he 
proceeded to drop sundry hints 
to Ayeesha, his wife, of the 
exalted fortune in store for him ; 
and in a short time she was 
acquainted with the details of 
the plot, and was as ambitious 
for its success as her husband. 
Now it happened that Fatima 
was paying one of her periodic 
visits to Mahal; and from the 
day of the girl’s arrival in 
the village, Ayeesha had been 
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in a state of veiled irritation at 
the airs displayed by this sup- 
erior young person. In the 
news, therefore, of her husband, 
Ayeesha saw a pleasing way of 
checking Fatima’s pride. So 
assuming the habra, she picked 
her way to the Omda’s house. 
The two ladies exchanged some 
formal, and untruthful, com- 
pliments; and after the visit 
had lasted a few minutes 
Ayeesha stood up to go. 

“ At your next visit to Mahal, 
O Bint! Fatima,” she said, 
‘‘many changes will have taken 
place.” 

“The world does not stand 
still, like Mahal, O Sitt Aye- 
esha,” was the pertreply. “Yet, 
no doubt, you speak only the 
truth ; for I do not think to see 
Mahal until three years have 
passed.” 

“Three!” cried Ayeesha. 

‘*Yes; perhaps foureven. I 
have been recently chosen to go 
to Inghilterra, at the expense of 
the Government.” Ayeesha sat 
down heavily. Such a distinc- 
tion as this would shed lustre 
upon any hareem. So Ayeesha 
sped her Parthian arrow. 

“Congratulations. It is well 
that you should succeed; for 
when you return a ‘ Mees,’ your 
father no longer will be 
Omda.” 

“How so? He cannot yet 
resign, seeing that his son has 
but eighteen years of age.” ” 

‘There is no talk of resigna- 
tion, but of dismissal ; and my 
husband is to be named in his 
place.” 





1 Married women enjoy the prefix of Sitt, and unmarried girls that of Bint, in 


Egypt. 


* No man under age can be appointed Omda. 
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“Sheikh Ibrahim!” sneered 
Fatima. “You lie, Sitt Aye- 
esha. The Inspector would 
not permit it.” 

“Inspector!” scornfully re- 
‘turned the other. “What has 
that son of an infidel (curse his 
father!) to do with the choice 
of Omda of Mahal? His Ex- 
cellency the Pasha (upon whose 
head be all blessings) has 
already made known to Ibra- 
him his will upon the matter. 
Listen, O Fatima, to what I 
foretell. The great white train 
will be stopped without orders 
on Saturday night, and the 
Inglezi of Cairo will blame your 
father for neglect. He will be 
dismissed, my husband will 
reign in his stead, and Mahal 
will be happy.” 

Like other ladies under simi- 
lar conditions, Ayeesha had 
allowed her jealousy to over- 
power discretion. Ninety-nine 
per cent of Egyptian women 
would have paid no further 
attention to the speaker’s words. 
But Fatima’s wits had been 
sharpened in Cairo, and she 
left her father no peace until 
he had promised to acquaint 
the Inspector with Ayeesha’s 
threats. 

Thus it came about that 
Hercules White within twenty- 
four hours received a second 
visitor from Mahal. It cost 
him some time and patience 
before he grasped the gist of the 
Omda’s rambling narrative, 
interspersed with stories of 
ancient village intrigues, in 
which His Excellency Darab 
Nishan Pasha invariably 
figured prominently. White 
asked himself again and again 
whether there could be any con- 
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nection between the forth- 
coming brigandage at Ekait 
and the wrecking of the train 
at Mahal. In Upper Egypt, of 
course, all things were possible ; 
and it was decidedly suspicious 
that the day of the week selected 
in either case was the same. 
But to destroy a train-de-luzxe, 
in order to get rid of an Omda, 
was like throwing out a whale 
to catch a sprat. In the end, 
he decided that his movements 
should depend upon the Pasha. 
If the latter did come on Satur- 
day, White would accompany 
him to Ekait, and there await 
developments. In the mean- 
time, he concluded he would 
consult Greenfield, the District 
Superintendent of Traffic, State 
Railways. Greenfield was in- 
terested, and readily undertook 
to help. 

“The safety of the train is 
the first consideration,” he re- 
marked. 

“Of course,” replied White ; 
“but can’t we combine that 
and yet catch the Pasha, sup- 
posing the Omda’s information 
is correct ?” 

“Well, let me see. Train 81 
—that’s the de luxe, you know 
—is timed to arrive at Ekait at 
8 P.M., and runs through Mahal 
without stopping. Your Omda 
says that the attempt to derail 
the train will be made just 
south of Mahal, doesn’t he? 
H’m, H’m,” and he mused a 
moment, “I'll tell you what we 
can do. If your suspicions are 
correct, we'll give His Excel- 
lency the fright of his life, and 
perhaps even get a confession 
from him. If they are ground- 
less, well, you may have to 
answer a charge of illegal 
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arrest. Do you stick at that 
responsibility ?” 


“Not a bit,” was the cheerful 
reply. And the District Super- 
intendent proceeded to expound 
his plan. 


Saturday morning saw Darab 
Nishan Pasha hurrying to 
Sarafia, where he waited, fum- 
ing and anxious, until Hercules 
White had completed a leisurely 
toilet and breakfast. Presently 
he welcomed his visitor. ‘“‘ Good 
morning, your Excellency,” he 
said. “How is the cattle 
plague at Mahal?” 

Sinee the unfortunate contre- 
temps already narrated, this 
was the last subject of con- 
versation which the Pasha 
would prefer to discuss; but 
concealing his irritation he 
replied, “All finished; all 
gone. Thanks be to God, and 
to the Inglezi. Ah, where 
should we Egyptians be with- 
out the help of your honourable 
country, O Excellency? At this 
very moment am not I implor- 
ing you to proceed withoutdelay 
to Ekait? Do not fail your 
favourite servant in the hour 
of his need, but come with 
many police and loaded fire- 
arms, For the work is 
dangerous.” 

“What about you, Pasha?” 

“TIT leave you not. Is it 
meet that I, a poor but brave 
man, should desert his only 
protector? No; a thousand 
times, no. I accompany you, 
and when the brigands advance, 
I fire my gun at your side— 
so,” and the Pasha levelled his 
walking-stick to the height of 
his waist. 

The two moved off to the 
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railway station, where a smart 
young officer and four police- 
men awaited them. On arriv- 
ing at Ekait, they found the 
house in a terrible state of 
confusion ; for the information 
given had been incorrect, and 
the brigandage had taken place 
on the preceding evening. Cup- 
boards had been ransacked, 
tables and beds overthrown, 
and everything of value carried 
off. Astonishment and rage 
were depicted upon the face 
of the owner. He stormed and 
wept alternatively, while the 
caretaker and the farm-servants 
vociferously called upon heaven 
to witness that their assailants 
were as numerous as the sands 
of the desert. Little by little, 
& more or less connected nar- 
rative was extracted. It ap- 
peared that the caretaker had 
been awakened at midnight 
by the sound of men’s voices, 
demanding admittance. While 
the farm hands were intimi- 
dated by a constant fusilade, 
some of the band broke down 
the door and plundered the 
house of its contents. Empty 
cartridge-cases were produced 
to support these statements, 
and White himself picked up 
several, still lying on the 
ground in the vicinity of the 
house, As the district police 
had not arrived, he directed 
his own officer to open a Procés 
Verbal. While the formal 
inquiry was proceeding, White 
examined carefully the empty 
cartridge cases, and was slightly 
surprised to find that they were 
identically the same make. At 
that moment he chanced to 
look up at the window. Ina 
corner of the garden the Pasha 
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and his servant were hold- 
ing an animated conversation. 
With nothing but intuition to 
guide him, he determined to 
make a systematic search of 
the house at once. In the 
kitchen stood a large water-jar. 
White turned it upside down, 
and some cartridges fell rat- 
tling to the ground. He picked 
up one and compared it with 
an empty case. They were 
precisely alike. White whistled 
softly: he began to see day- 
light. Replacing the jar, he 
dropped both cases in his 
pocket, and proceeded to look 
for the inevitable gun. Having 
tried all possible hiding-places 
inside the house without any 
success, he turned his attention 
to the garden. There his eye 
fell upon an orange-tree, the 
earth at the base apparently 
having been disturbed recently. 
White turned over a sod or 
two with his foot, and at a 
few inches below the surface 
a gun lay buried. He examined 
its barrel. As he anticipated, 
it was badly fouled. 

“ Nevermind, Ahmed Effendi, 
taking down further evidence,” 
he said to the police officer as 
he turned to the house. “I 
have found this gun. I want 
you to ask the caretaker 
whether he is its owner.” 

After a full hour of threats 
and adjurations from _ the 
police officer, the caretaker 
reluctantly admitted the fact. 

“Ask him, then, why he 
buried the gun?” 

This question gave rise to 
another animated scene, the 
caretaker, firstly, denying that 
he had concealed the gun, and 
secondly, admitting that if he 
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had done so it was from fear 
that the police would config. 
cate it. 

“Does he know the owner 
of these cartridges?” asked 
White, producing the cases 
which he had found in the 
water-jar. With oaths and 
protestations the caretaker de- 
clared that never in his life 
had he seen cartridges of their 
description. 

“Perhaps your Excellency,” 
continued White, ‘may re- 
cognise them?” The Pasha 
took the cases in his hand, 
“No,” he answered; “what 
should I, a man of peace, know 
of bullets? No doubt the 
brigands have left them.” 

“Very well, Ahmed Effendi, 
it seems we can do no more, 
I recommend you to arrest the 
caretaker. If you'd like to 
know my opinion,” he con- 
tinued, turning towards the 
Pasha, and looking him full in 
the face, “I believe that the 
only brigand on these premises 
last night was your own care- 
taker. Iam very much afraid, 
Excellency, that he misunder- 
stood your instructions as to 
the date.” The Pasha started. 
Recovering himself, he thun- 
dered, “O Muhammad, son of 
a dog that you are, what is 
this?” 

“By Allah, I swear that 
armed robbers fired continu- 
ously during the night. You 
fellows,” he cried, appealing to 
the others, “bear me witness 
that I speak the truth.” 

“Yes, Muhammad, we heard 
boum - boum from midnight 
until dawn. Our ears are 
still deafened with the noise.” 

“And you know well the 
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difference between the gentle 
report of my gun and the 
boum -boum of last night?” 

“That we cannot tell; for 
we are poor men, and un- 
accustomed to firearms.” 

“ Ah, my brothers, you must 
remember the ping-ping of my 
gun. You, O Mansur, re- 
marked it, when I was shoot- 
ing the pigeons last week.” 

“Write that down, Ahmed 
Effendi,” broke in White. 
“He states now that he has 
been in the habit of using the 
gun recently. Well, I think 
that is all we can do at 
present,” he continued, getting 
up from his chair. “ You'll 
return in the train, Pasha, 
with us?” 

His Excellency made a ges- 
ture of dissent. 

‘Oh, I think you’d better. 
It will be awkward for you to 
stay here alone, as your people, 
at least, must accompany us. 
Besides, the brigands may come 
again to fetch their unused 
cartridges.” White paused a 
moment, and then added, ‘“‘On 
your own head, then, be the 
responsibility. However, you 
must see us safely to the rail- 
way station.” The Pasha 
bowed, and from that moment 
he became cheerful again. 
During the ride to the station 
he commented warmly upon 
the benefits which the British 
occupation had conferred upon 
his country. Thence he slid 
easily into a recital of his own 
virtues, laying especial stress 
upon the rare courage which 
he had displayed in giving in- 
formation to the Inspector of 
the projected crime. Incident- 
ally he criticised his fellow 
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Notables severely for their 
lack of public spirit, a quality 
which he, Darab Nishan Pasha, 
placed higher than any other 
virtue. At the end of the ride, 
he begged the Inspector to 
attach no weight to any state- 
ment which the caretaker 
might make at the inquiry on 
the following day. 

The train-de-luxe, consisting 
of white-painted sleeping- and 
dining-cars, ran into Ekait five 
minutes behind scheduled time. 
As the train drew up, Green- 
field stepped out of an In- 
spector’s travelling carriage, 
coupled behind the leading 
brake-van. 

“The Pasha is here all right, 
I see,” he remarked to White. 
“One moment ; I want to say 
a word to the driver.” He 
was back at once, and address- 
ing the stationmaster. “Run, 
Effendi,” he said, “and see if 
the tail lights are burning 
properly. Look sharp; we are 
already five minutes late.” 

The Coptic stationmaster 
walked importantly to the rear 
of the train, and, assisted by 
his staff, swung himself 
heavily on to the permanent 
way. In the meantime, White 
and Greenfield had closed round 
the Pasha, who was standing 
at the opened door of the 
travelling car. 

“ Now then,” whispered 
Greenfield, “I'll start the 
train, while the station staff 
are examining the lamps.” 

“Better change your mind, 
Excellency, and return with 
us. Really, no? Well, I think 

ou had. In with him, Green- 
field,” and before the Egyptian 
could utter a syllable of pro- 
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test, he found himself lying on 
the floor of the car with the 
door securely locked. 

The train was moving 
rapidly before the Pasha re- 
covered his breath. ‘Oh, you 
son of a dog. Curse your 
father and mother,” he 
screamed at White “Tl 
write to Lord Cromer. I'll 
have you dismissed from the 
Government, I’ll .” but at 
this moment he realised that 
the train was no longer at 
Ekait. “Stop the train,” he 
yelled, “stop the train, I say, 
at once, you sons of English 
pigs. You don’t know what 
is going to happen,” and he 
made a rush at the door. 
Greenfield caught him round 
the waist, and swung him on 
a seat. 

““What’s in store for us is 
in store for you also, my friend. 
What’s the matter?” 

The Pasha glared, and swal- 
lowed an imprecation. Then 
he asked, “Where does the 
train stop next?” 

“ At Sarafia.” 

“By Allah, this must not 
be,” he shrieked, leaping from 
his seat. ‘You must cause 
me to descend at Mahal. I 
have business there to-night, 
important affairs, which I may 
not postpone until to-morrow.” 

“That's curious. A few 
minutes ago you were deter- 
mined to spend to-night at 
Ekait.” 

“Yes, yes, I had forgotten.” 
The speaker changed his tone. 
“OQ Exeellency,” he said to 
Greenfield, “let me speak a 
word to you in private.” 

“Don’t mind me,” murmured 
White. 
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“Stop the train at Mahal, 
and I give you £100.” 

“My dear Pasha,” 
Greenfield. 

“Tama poor man,” whined 
the other. A spasm of fear 
contracted his face. “I will 
say £200.” 

“Tt’s no use trying to bribe 
me, my good friend. Tell us 
the reason for your anxiety, 
and I will see what I can do.” 

“Qh, let me descend, let me 
descend,” wailed the prisoner, 
sinking on his knees, “‘I do not 
wish to die: I have so many 
good works yet to accomplish.” 
Suddenly he asked, “ Where is 
the carriage placed in the train, 
O District Superintendent ?” 

“Right behind the engine.” 

“Then I must tell; there is 
no escape. Listen, and stop 
the train for Allah’s sake.” 

White motioned to the police 
officer to take down the state- 
ment. 

“The Omda of Mahal is a 
bad man, whom I have tried 
to guide into righteous ways. 
Between him and Ibrahim, 
Sheikh El Balad, also a bad 
man, exists great hatred. I 
do not cease to try to reconcile 
them, but without avail,—write 
that downalso, Ahmed Effendi,” 
he observed in parenthesis,—“‘it 
will show that, even when my 
body is in danger, I am still 
mindful of my duty towards 
the Government.” 

“Only five minutes to 
Mahal,” said Greenfield, look- 
ing at his watch. 

“Then to-night this wicked 
Sheikh El Balad desires to 
destroy our train in order to 
ruin his enemy the Omda. 
For this purpose he has stolen 
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timber from me to build ob- 
structions upon the iron rail. 
I swear it. Now, Effendim, I 
implore you to stop the train, 
and allow this poor man to go 
in peace.” 

Greenfield jumped to the 
communicating cord and 
jerked it. The train began 
to feel at once the pressure 
of the brakes, and pulled up 
with a sudden jar alongside 
the platform of Mahal station. 
A sleepy railway official ap- 
peared, and stared with sur- 
prise at the sudden halt of the 
train-de-luxe. He stared even 
harder when he saw Darab 
Nishan Pasha, held by two 
Englishmen, advancing _ to- 
wards him. 

“Wait a bit,” exclaimed the 
District Superintendent, loos- 
ing his hold of the prisoner. 
“Tll get my trolley, and will 
go ahead of the train to re- 
connoitre.” 

The trolley was placed on 
the rails, and started at once. 

“Gently,” cried the District 
Superintendent to his trolley- 
boys, as he swung a railway 
lamp to the front. 

“What's that in front?” 
said White, peering into the 
obscurity of the night. “Bas 
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—enough,” and the trolley 
halted at a formidable ob- 
struction, consisting of two 
legs lashed crosswise, and 
secured to the permanent way 
by wooden pegs driven into 
the ground. Sheikh Ibrahim 
had improved upon his chief's 
instructions. 

“Of all devilish contriv- 
ances!” ejaculated the District 
Superintendent. ‘Oh, Pasha, 
you and your friends of Mahal 
have most accursed imagina- 
tions.” 


The great convict prison of 
Cairo presents many points of 
interest to the students of 
human nature, not the least 
being the equanimity with 
which some of the inmates 
support their misfortunes. 
One convict attracts special 
attention, not only on account 
of his dignified bearing, but 
also for the respect which he 
commands from his fellow- 
sufferers. And if fame is to 
be acquired within a prison’s 
walls, it may surely be ac- 
corded to a Pasha, who would 
cheerfully have destroyed a 
train-de-luxe in order to grat- 
ify his spite against a humble 
Omda. P. G. ELGoop. 
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GEORGE WENDERN 


BY JOHN 





GAVE A PARTY. 


INGLIS. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A QUARTER of an hour later 
Joe Parker came. He was in 
high spirits, evidently full of 
a matter that he considered 
important, and delighted to 
see her. 

“Good evening, marm,” he 
said. He always found it 
difficult to drop the “marm” 
at the beginning of an inter- 
view. “I’m glad to be here 
again. I’d have come earlier, 
but——” He stopped mys- 
teriously. “I hope you got 
my post-card from Yar- 
mouth?” 

“Oh yes; and it’s so nice 
to see you, dear Mr Parker.” 
She put out her hand, and 
tried not to wince at the 
strong grip he gave it. 

“They tell me that George 
has been back and gone out 
again. But what’s all this 
fuss about out yonder?” He 
nodded in the direction of 
the hall. “They seem to be 
doing something pretty ex- 
tensive in the way of table- 
laying; there are flowers 
enough to stock a market- 
garden.” 

He was looking with sur- 
prise at her face. It showed 
signs of the agitation she had 
been going through; perhaps 
that was why he still held 
her hand, for it was not the 
sort of thing Joe Parker did. 


And it was Wendern’s affairs, 
not Mrs Berwick, that filled 
his thoughts at the moment. 

“Theres going to be a 
supper-party at eleven o’clock,” 
she explained. “Mr Wendern 
wants you to come to it. He 
told me to invite you.” 

“George always does some- 
thing you wouldn’t expect. I 
should have thought it was 
about the last day he would 
have cared for party-giving— 
but what’s upsetting you? 
You don’t look up to much; 
nothing happened—to George, 
I mean?” 

“T’m not up to much—I’m 
so frightened and unhappy.” 
She tried not to shiver with 
the dread that possessed her, 
and hesitated before she put 
it into words. 

“Well, but don’t take it as 
badly as that—buck up.” 

“T will.” 

“Look here,” he went on, 
“there are a few loose dia- 
monds in my pocket e 

“Oh——”_ Her lips refus 
to articulate. 

“You heard what I said, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, dear Mr Parker, I 
heard—the diamonds?” 

“ And — well, I’ve not seen 
a woman I'd like better to 
have a bit of gold put round 
them for.” 
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She struggled again to whip 
up her spirits, and managed 
to give a sickly smile. “I’ve 
not seen a man I’d like better 
to wear them for,” she said. 

“Then that’s agreed.” 

“Oh, but everything is going 
wrong—I’m so unhappy,” she 
repeated helplessly. 

“You're getting nervous, 
that’s what it is,” he answered 
in his strong kindly voice. 
“TI expect George is down on 
his luck. He’s had his cable, 
I suppose?” 

“IT don’t know. Something 
came. He didn’t tell me 
whether it was a telegram 
or the cable, and I was afraid 
to ask,” 

“Well, the Dock case is 
finished,—verdict against him, 
heavy costs.” 

It took her by the throat. 
A cry escaped her. “ Against 
him? Oh, no, no!—are you 
sure?” 

“Tt’s in the evening paper, 
— you'd better look.” He 
went towards the one lying 
on the sofa. 

“It’s not there. 
all through it.” 

“Tt’s an early edition,”—he 
threw it aside,—‘‘you’ll find 
it in the next one; that’s 
where I saw it. No, one 
reckoned it would go that 
way.” 

“Oh, what will he do?” 
She broke down utterly and 
sobbed. 

He liked her for it. “This 
is a nice woman,” he thought. 
“She’s got a heart, and keeps 
it in working order.” 

“Oh, dear Mr Wendern!” 
she wailed. 

He watched her 


I looked 


distress 
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almost triumphantly. “Look 
here,” he said, “don’t you 


fret; it doesn’t matter— 
doesn’t matter a lost 
button.” 

‘But it does—it’s so cruel 
—you dont know what 
he is,” 


“T can make a good guess 
—guess even what he is to a 
woman.” 

She dried her tears, but her 
brain whirled. “But you don’t 
understand,” she said vehe- 
mently, “He meant to pay 
every one— people belonging 
to the Syndicate and all sorts 
of other people — now — to- 
night; they were to have 
supper here first, and then— 
that’s what this party means.” 

“Well! George was always 
a maniac, but I never thought 
he would count his chickens 
before they were hatched in 
this fashion. How did he 
think he was going to get 
the money if he wasn’t sure 
of the Dock verdict, and that’s 
been going off the rails for 
him the last day or two?” 

It seemed part of the cruelty 
of the hour that he should take 
it so easily. ‘“There’s a man 
downstairs —a man in pos- 
session,” —it had a frightening 
sound to her, but it only 
seemed to amuse him. 

“ Hil—George is going the 
whole way along while he’s 
about it.” 

“But if things are wrong 
with the Syndicate and the 
Dock verdict is against him, 
he must be ruined.” 

“‘ Yes, George is about ruined, 
I can tell you. Where has he 
gone, do you happen to 
know ?” 
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“To the Grosvenor Hotel 
—to meet some one.” 

“Of course, I ought to have 
remembered, but I’ve been 
taken up with something just as 
exciting as George’s business.” 

‘He said he had an appoint- 
ment with Mr Lant—he told 
me to tell you so.” 

“Why, yes, he wrote about 
it—told me himself, but Id 
forgotten. Well, he won’t find 
Lant. He took a train for 
Southampton as soon as he 
heard the Derryford verdict.” 

“ But there’s a meeting of the 
Syndicate to-morrow—I saw 
one of the notices lying about.” 

“Lant won’t be there. He’s 


given it the slip, and means 
George to have it out with 
them alone.” 
“Oh, it’s too much, it’s too 
much!” she wrung her hands. 
“Look here, Mrs Berwick, I 
tell you again not to worry so; 


it’s just waste of good living 
time.” 

“But all sorts of people are 
coming to this mad party— 
coming to be paid, they ex- 
pect it, he told me so; it is 
why he asked them.” Then 
the meaning of the terror that 
had possessed her suggested 
itself. “He means, if every- 
thing goes wrong, to kill him- 
self—perhaps he has already— 
I know it—I know it now, for 
he took something from that 
drawer, —his pistols were in 
there. He meant to kill Lant 
if things went wrong, but if 
Lant has gone, he’ll——” she 
couldn’t put it into words 
again. 

“Well?” 

“Oh, don’t you understand,” 
she cried, maddened and terri- 
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fied, “he means to shoot him. 
self,” 

“Not he. George is made of 
finer stuff than that.” 

“T can’t think why he wants 
me to receive the guests and 
bring them down if he is not 
back.” She told him of the 
telephone message. 

“ When did he start ?”’ 

“Three-quarters of an hour 
before you came.” 

“Has he got the motor out?” 

** Yes—he went in it.” 

“Wouldn’t take him more 
than ten minutes to get there,” 
Parker said thoughtfully. “He 
ought to be back here again. 
It’s that telephone business I 
don’t understand. What the 
mischief is he after?” 

“‘Hark——” she said sud- 
denly, “I thought I heard the 
door.” 

Parker went to the hall, 
opened the front door, and 
looked out. He came back 
shaking his head. ‘He's not 
there. Look here, I think I’d 
better go after him; I'll track 
him, trust me. Perhaps he’s 
gone to his club. Anyhow, 
you may be sure of one thing, 
Mrs Berwick, I'll bring him 
back safe and sound.” But 
his face had grown long and 
anxious. “I believe I’d give 
my life for George,” he added. 

“And I would.” 

“Then there are two of us 
who'd do it.” 

“You do love him,” she said 
with a spasm of relief at some- 
thing being done. “I can feel 
that.” 

“Why, yes, there isn’t any 
doubt about it.” 

“And I don’t wonder, he’s 
so good.” 
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“He’s good enough—a flick 
of the devil in him too, and 
he’s all the better for it.” 

“Every one is. I wouldn’t 
be wholly good myself for all 
the world.” 

“Well, you don’t look it.” 

“Oh——” she gave a sorry 
little laugh as she walked with 
him to the door. 

“But I shouldn’t mind tak- 
ing youfurther?” He stopped 
and put his hand on her 
shoulder with heavy affection. 

“T shouldn’t mind going. 
Find George Wendern, save 
him—bring him back, and [’ll 
do anything in the world for 

ou.” 

“That’s agreed—eh ?” 

“Yes, yes ” she was 
hurrying him away. 

“T’ll do it,” he repeated ; he 
was in the hall, on the door- 
step now: “you'll see—and 
look here, you shall give me a 
kiss if I do,” he turned away 
sheepishly, he was unaccus- 
tomed to love-making. ‘“ But 
I wonder what the mischief 
he’s after,” he added anxiously 
to himself as he left the house 
and hailed a taxi. 

She sat down again with her 
hands clasped and listened— 
listened. It wasn’t possible to 
hear things passing the front 
of the house, but the room door 
was open, and a hoot or some 
extra sound from a motor 
might penetrate to ears as keen 
as hers were now ; and she com- 
manded a view of the hall, she 
would see him enter. 

“Oh, if he would come, if he 
would come!” 

But there was no sign. 
Gradually she grew calmer; 
Parker’s visit and his attitude 
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towards Wendern had done 
her good, If he found him all 
would be well. 

“There’s nothing to be gained 
by worrying,” she said at last, 
“and if I have to receive these 
men I must pull myself to- 
gether.” 

She looked in at the dining- 
room once more. They were 
busy removing the little plat- 
form that had been erected for 
the band. Rogers explained 
that the leader had been and 
said that the music would be 
too loud; it had better be put 
on the landing half-way to- 
wards the drawing-room, where 
a space projected roofed in with 
glass. There were palms, low 
much-cushioned seats, and brass 
hanging-lamps there that gave 
it a somewhat cheap Eastern 
suggestion. 

“Yes, I think it will be much 
better,” she said, and stood for 
a little time aimlessly watching 
the change being effected. 

Hight o’clock struck. “You'll 
want your dinner, ma’am, even 
if you are coming in to supper. 
It will be ready, I expect.” 
She hated the familiar tone 
of the servants. 

“T don’t want any. Or ask 
them to send me just a little 
soup to my room, and to tell 
me immediately if Mr Wendern 
returns.” She went slowly up- 
stairs. 

“Looks a bit chippy,” Rogers 
remarked; “daresay she feels 
like the rest of us. I must say 
I’m a good deal interested in 
this game myself, for I don’t 
see how it’s being played or 
what he’s up to. But I mean 
to stand by him—well, as long 
as it’s possible.” 
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Mrs Berwick was utterly 
exhausted, and gulped the 
soup down gratefully. Then 
she dressed. She looked pale, 
but pallor was becoming to 
‘her, and the fright and ex- 
citement in her eyes made 
them bright and attractive. 
The satin dress fitted her 
slim figure perfectly, and a 
velvet fillet round her head 
threw up the fairness of her 
hair; she drew a thin lace scarf 
over her shoulders, and fastened 
it with a glittering star,—the 
lace was softening and modest- 
looking, she thought. 

Nine o’clock. She was quite 
ready. It was nearly dark, the 
summer night was beginning. 
She looked out of window— 
her room was a front one on 
the third floor; she could see 
up and down the main road. 
Scores of motors whizzed by, 
their lights flashing, but none 
stopped before the house, though 
several turned into the private 
road that runs in front of 
Princes Gate. 

“Oh, where can he be?” 
she cried; but again a belief in 
Parker finding him and making 
things right reassured her ; and 
she thought, not without some 
gleam of pleasurable excite- 
ment, of the supper-party and 
the manner in which she would 
receive the guests if it fell to 
her to do it. 

But time sped on; no motor 
stopped before the house. Then 
the door of the room behind her 
—as she still craned her neck 
out of window—was opened ; 
she started and turned quickly. 
It went through her that al- 
though she had not heard it, 
nor seen any boy approach, a 
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telegram might have come with 
news, or the telephone brought 
it. “Oh, what is it?” she 
asked the maid who entered. 

“Miss Fiffer says could you 
possibly see her?” 

“‘ Miss Fiffer!” What could 
Katherine want at this time of 
night? “ Where is she?” 

“In the morning-room ; she 
asked if she might go there.” 

Mrs Berwick went down to 
her. The window was still open 
as she had left it; the grey 
shadows seemed to come troop- 
ing in—softly and very swiftly. 
A small silk-shaded lamp on the 
writing-table had been switched 
on, but there was no other light. 
Katherine, tall and slight, was 
standing halfway between the 
door and the window. She 
wore a long black chiffon cloak, 
—it looked like a dark cloud 
fallen from the sky and wrap- 
ping her round. The evening 
dress beneath it was evidently 
dark too, but there were some 
pearls round her neck and in 
her bosom a cluster of small 
white flowers—the cloak opened 
and showed them. She went 
forward as Mrs Berwick en- 
tered, and looked with surprise 
at the grey satin and the velvet 
bows with the gleaming paste 
buckles. “Oh, do you mind 
my coming—do forgive me,” 
she said. “I felt I must see 
you, but I will only keep you 
a minute. You are going some- 
where ?” 

“No. 
out 

“T know. That’s why I came. 
It is you that I wanted to see. 
He passed me near Victoria 
this evening—about half-past 
five, I think. His face looked 


Mr Wendern is 
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stern and very worried; he 
turned it away and didn’t see 
me; he seemed to be coming 
from the hotel—not from the 
station. I came back and went 
over to the Park and sat there. 
I should have come sooner and 
asked for you, but I saw Mr 
Parker come and go. I went 
in—I had to, for dinner, or 
mother would have worried,— 
but I knew Mr Wendern 
wasn’t back, and I couldn’t 
bear it any longer.” She took 
Mrs Berwick’s hands and drew 
her down to thesofa. “I want 
you to tell me about him; his 
face frightened me, he looked 
so miserable.” She said it 
almost in a whisper, her voice 
was full of excitement. 

“He is—he’s heartbroken.” 

“ Because he has lost his law- 
suit ?” 

“‘ Because—because of every- 
thing,” Mrs Berwick answered, 
hating the woman who had 
been false to him; “he is 
ruined x 

“That’s why I came’’— she 
held on to the back of the sofa 
with one hand and put the 
other to her throat—“ we heard 
it an hour ago.” She stopped 
for a moment and threw her 
head a little way back. Her 
face looked very beautiful, but 
drawn and white as if she 
had been going through some 
suppressed torture of which 
she refused to speak. Mrs 
Berwick saw it, and it hard- 
ened her. 

“Why should you care?” 
she asked coldly. “You are 
not going to marry him. You 
don’t love him.” 

_“I do, I do—why should I 
hide it now or pretend?” She 
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leant forward and took Mrs 
Berwick’s hands. “We are 
two women, together and alone 
—oh, the comfort of speaking 
out,” 

‘But you are going to marry 
Lord Kenton.” 

** No—no, I’m not.” 

“‘ Do you mean he has broken 
it off ?” 

“T broke it off.” 

“ You!—but he’s a marquis 
now, he has £100,000 a-year.” 

“T know—that’s why.” 

“That’s why?” Mrs Ber- 
wick could not believe her 
ears. 

“My money isn’t necessary 
to him any longer—why should 
I marry him?” 

“ You didn’t love him?” 

Katherine’s voice was soft 
and full of passion as she 
answered, “No, I never loved 
him—never for a_ single 
moment. I love George 
Wendern, and no one else in 
the world. When Lord Derby- 
shire came into the title and 
heaps of money from his uncle, 
I told him that there was no 
longer any need for me to 
marry him; I had only taken 
him because I wanted my 
fortune to be of use in the 
world. He was away at the 
funeral, but I wrote to him, 
and we had it out this morn- 
ing, walking up and down the 
garden. You sawus? I told 
him there was only one man I 
loved, and I was breaking my 
heart for him—longing for him 
—dying for him. Oh, is it too 
late—do you think it’s too 
late?” 

“How could you _ refuse 
the man you love?” Mrs 
Berwick was wonderstruck. 
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“He knows—George Wend- 
ern knows—he was very angry, 
but he knows why I did it— 
and he’s everything in this 
wide world to me, I love him— 
you can’t dream how much I 
love him.” 

“T can,” came the quick 


answer, “everyone does, I 
a a 
“You!” Katherine ex- 


claimed, and looked at Mrs 
Berwick, at the beautiful dress 
and sparkling ornaments, and 
then searchingly at her face, as 
if asking whether there was a 
meaning to this elaborate finery. 
“You love him—does he know 
it?” 

“No, and he never will. I 
tell you, so that you may trust 
me. I’m going to marry his 
friend, Joe Parker, but there’s 
no one in the world like Mr 
Wendern. Oh, if he would 
come baek safely fe 

“Safely?” Katherine echoed, 
taking alarm from the tone. 
“What do you mean? He 
looked like a man who was 
going to do something desper- 


I know it. He 
said he was a rudderless ship,” 
Mrs Berwick answered, “for 
he has lost everything in the 
world: he went to the Gros- 
venor Hotel to meet some one 
who has played him false— 
there too. Joe Parker went 
after him——” 

‘But what does this mean?” 
Katherine asked, touching the 
grey satin. “And all the 
flowers in the hall and on the 
stairs,— the place looks as if 
he were giving a party?” 

. “He is—to the people to 
whom he owes money ; he has 
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invited them all to come, with 
some mad idea that he would 
be able to pay them. But he 
can’t now.” 

“But he ean. I want to lay 
all I have at his feet; perhaps 
he will walk over it—to me,” 
Katherine said humbly. 

‘‘He wouldn’t take it. He 
wouldn’t touch it,” came the 
quick answer, full of cruel 
bitterness. ‘“ You don’t under- 
stand him asIdo. If you had 
loved him enough he might 
have been saved, he would 
have lived for you; but you’ve 
killed him—killed the man you 
love——” she stopped, for the 
fright of an hour ago took 
possession of her: as if to add 
to it, the clock struck ten. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T don’t know—I can’t tell 
you. Joe Parker may bring 
him back, or he may be too 
late——” she drew away from 
Katherine shuddering. “He 
seemed to think he would find 
him, but Ps 

“ But?” the lips had grown 
white. 

“He may be dead — dead 
already —and if he isn’t he 
means to kill himself—I know 
it.” 

“What can we do?” She 
seemed half - paralysed with 
terror. 

Mrs Berwick considered for 
a few desperate moments. “I 
have an idea—in case he does 
come back— write to him, a 
single line will do; say you 
love him; say anything you 
can that will make him want 
to live. Tell him you have 
broken with Lord Kenton— 
we'll put it on his place at the 
supper-table. If he comes he'll 
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find it.” She remembered his 
last words at the telephone, 
—there was some mystery in 
them, some threat of tragedy, 
this change in Katherine might 
avert. 

“If?—why do you go on 
repeating that word?” Kath- 
erine exclaimed, infected, mad- 
dened by the dread in the 
other’s voice. “I don’t be- 
lieve he would invite all these 
people and let them come for 
you to face if he didn’t mean 
to come—he will come.” 

“You are splendid, you are 
like Joe Parker, he said it too 
—that George Wendern was 
made of finer stuff.” She held 
out her hand. 

Katherine took it as a be- 
ginning of the forgiveness for 
which she longed. “Let me 
wait with you—he may come 
—he may be on the way—if I 
could see him ” she said 
humbly, yet with the proud 
set back of her head that 
Wendern had loved. 

“Oh, if you could!” Mrs 
Berwick echoed. 

They sat together, looking 
at the clock, silent, listening, 
but as the minutes went on, 
with no sign of his returning, 
the fright and sickness at their 
hearts became too terrible for 
words. They rose and looked 
at each other and stood ir- 
resolute. ‘Come and write,” 
Mrs Berwick said at last. 

' Katherine went to the table 

and, kneeling by it, wrote on 

sheet of paper put before 
er— 





“Ts it too late?—I love you, 
—love you, and I want you. 
Forgive me, and take me to 
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the shanty on the other side of 
the world.— Your KATHERINE.” 


She folded it up and put it 
in an envelope. “I'll put ‘K’ 
in the corner,” she said as she 
directed it. “It may catch his 
eye—and these,” she took the 
white flowers from her bosom 
and kissed them, “put them 
with it.” 

Mrs Berwick took her hand. 
“Come. You shall see.” 

They went to the supper- 
room: the servants had finished, 
only a single electric lamp was 
switched on. The long table 
was gorgeously laid, the room 
a mass of flowers. A forest of 
trees, orange-trees chiefly, at 
the back, behind the chair 
where George Wendern was to 
sit; through them was a little 
pathway to the door that led 
out on to the lawn. “He said 
he would come in that way,” 
Mrs Berwiek explained. “I 
suppose he thought it would 
be better than walking the 
whole length of the room.” 

But Katherine divined the 
reason. If this supper was to 
be the end of all things, he 
wanted to take a last look at 
the lawn they had so often 
walked up and down—at the 
sycamore-tree they had lingered 
beneath in the happy days of 
the early summer. “ He knows 
Llove him,” she thought. “ Per- 
haps he felt it would give him 
courage to look up at our 
windows before he faced these 
people, or ” she remembered 
that he had told her how the 
lights in them had seemed to 
look towards him at night 
with friendly eyes. 

Mrs Berwick reached down a 
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little bronze stand, a couple of 
inches high ; it was on a shelf 
near the fireplace. “We will 
put the note on it,” she said, 
“and the blossoms with it by 
his plate.” 

“ Tf I watch,” Katherine said, 
‘“‘T shall see him enter ; even if 
it is very dark I shall make 
out his figure. Oh! shall I 
ever hear him speak to me 
again—or be forgiven?” 

Then a thought struck Mrs 
Berwick—*“ You might waylay 
him?” 

But at that the girl’s pride 
stepped in. “No, I couldn’t,” 
she answered, “he must have my 
note first, and if it is too late it 
must be so. But, oh! if I could 
get some sign to-night——” 

“Watch from your window ; 
you will be able to see the 
dining-room darkened again 
when the supper is over?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then go down to your 
garden and stand by the 
little gate. If all is well Dll 
send him to you.” 

“But if not? If he is hard 
and tears up the letter, you 
won't let him know that I am 
there—waiting?” 
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“T will come to you, I can 
easily —and unless he wants 
to come, he _ shall never 
know.” 

Still Katherine hesitated. 
“Promise,” she said, “not to 
tell him if—he is cruel.” 

“T swear he shall never 
know.” 

“‘But—if he won’t—you will 
come—and tell me?” 

“T will come.” 

Then Katherine took Mrs 
Berwick’s hand and hesitated. 
Her heart was too full of weari- 
ness and dread and misery to 
feel more than relieved and 
grateful, and she had never 
been quite sure that she liked 
Mrs Berwick. Now in this 
crisis she could only think of 
the man she loved and had 
probably lost, but, with some- 
thing akin to self-reproach, she 
stooped and kissed the woman 
who seemed like a spar thrown 
from the wreck. 

*You’ve been very good to 
me,” she said. ‘I'll remember 
it all my life.” She drew the 
black cloud-like wrap close 
about her and hurried away ; 
it seemed as if darkness followed 
her. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Eleven o'clock. George 
Wendern had not come. Mrs 
Berwick was in the drawing- 
room receiving the guests. A 
strange motley crew — City 
speculators, the expectant 
shareholders, fat men and thin, 
Lazarus the Jew, Mr Bulson 
looking very gentlemanlike ; 
Digby, truculent still but 
curious and interested; and 
in the midst Sir John Carne- 


ford, evidently surprised at 
being where he was, but not 
more so than the rest at find- 
ing no host, only a dainty 
looking hostess in grey satin, 
apologetic and very anxious 
to propitiate them. 

“Think I understand you're 
not Mrs Wendern?” a lean 
man inquired. 

“No, I’m Mrs Berwick,” she 
said, with what she hoped was 
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an unembarrassed smile, “but 
I’m a great friend of Mr 
Wendern’s.” 

“No doubt, a very great 
friend,” whispered a City man 
with what he evidently thought 
was an air of fascination. 

They talked a little to each 
other, not very easily, and 
stared round almost suspici- 
ously at the handsome room. 

At a quarter past eleven 
Rogers threw open the great 
double doors of the drawing- 
room and announced supper. 

“Do you mean to say we 
are to begin without him?” 
Digby asked, eager for the 
feast but ready to bark on 
principle. 

“He will be here directly,” 
Mrs Berwick answered; she 
hesitated and waved her grey 
fan to and fro, wondering what 
the procedure should be. 

Sir John Carneford stepped 
forward,—“ Pray allow me,” he 
offered her his arm. “ Dear me, 
music too,” he said, as they 
passed the band which had just 
installed itself on the landing, 
“ Wendern is treating us very 
handsomely.” 

The others followed sheep- 
ishly, “I suppose he means to 
come?” They whispered and 
asked each other about the 
article in the financial paper ; 
only two of them appeared to 
have seen it, but the others 
were told of it. 

“T’m sure your place should 
be next to Mr Wendern,” Mrs 
Berwick said with one of her 
tactful smiles as they entered 
the supper-room, regretting 
that Sir John was not to sit 
by her. “His very great 
friend Mr Parker will be here 
directly,”—she wondered how 
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much longer her voice would 
hold out. “He is to sit by 
me.” 

The band played softly the 
waltz from “Faust.” Mrs Ber- 
wick had chosen it; she loved 
“Faust.” The guests sat down 
slowly. The scene appeared 
to hypnotise them. There were 
shaded lights on the table, but 
the decorations were so low 
that she could see plainly 
Wendern’s place at the other 
end, and the little note on the 
bronze stand with the blossoms 
beside it. The orange - trees 
beyond and the palms almost 
suggested a tropical forest with 
the night upon them, for they 
were dark and the effect was 
not spoilt by lights among 
them; only the yellow of an 
orange showed here and there, 
and high up near the top of 
the trees patches of deep grey 
sky glinted through, a half 
mysterious background to the 
flaunting gorgeous feast. 

The men spoke hesitatingly 
to each other at first, but they 
evidently thought it the right 
thing to make occasional re- 
marks to Mrs Berwick. As 
the wine went to their heads, 
they treated her with less de- 
ference and more friendliness ; 
presently one or two of them 
even ventured a joke that was 
at least in doubtful taste. 
Luckily Mr Bulson’s attentions 
were a sort of safety-valve, and 
the satin dress and the air of 
aloofness with which she waved 
the feather fan kept the men 
in order. 

“Handsome room,” one of 
them said to his neighbour 
when they began to be more 
at ease. 

“Very,” the speaker was the 
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lean man,—he looked like a 
moneylender; “pictures must 
have run into a good bit of 
money.” 

“May have picked them 
up?” another suggested. 

And the supper went on. 

“Very rum move getting us 
here to-night,” a little man 
near the other end remarked, 
addressing himself to Sir John 
Carneford. 

“Most extraordinary,”—the 
grave cultured tone had a cer- 
tain effect on the assembly. 
“In fact, I’m wholly at a loss 
to understand it.” 

“ Australian manners, per- 
haps.” 

“Well, it’s to be hoped he 
hasn’t taken a trip back 
there?” The voice came from 
far down the table. 

“What’s your opinion, 
ma’am ?”’ 

“He will join us direct- 
ly,” Mrs Berwick answered 
haughtily. 

** Meanwhile he has given us 
a splendid supper.” 

*“‘ And excellent champagne,” 
put in Mr Bulson, “of which I 
flatter myself I’m a judge.” 

Still no sign of Wendern. 
Mrs Berwick was growing sick 
with fear. She wondered how 
many more dishes there were 
to come, to fill the terrible 
moments. 

“T think I know that thing 
they’re playing,” a man said to 
her presently, when after a 
pause the band had struck up 
again. “I’ve heard my wife play 
it at home; do you happen to 
know what it is?” 

“It’s The Steersman’s Song 
from ‘The Flying Dutchman,’” 
she answered coldly, and in her 


ears rang the words, “ a rudder- 
less ship, a rudderless ship.” 
She had marked it with a sort 
of desperation when she looked 
over the programme the leader 
of the band suggested. 

Sir John was losing his 
patience,—‘‘It is really a most 
extraordinary proceeding of 
Mr Wendern’s, inviting us to 
supper and then not being here 
to receive us,” he said. 

The champagne in the bottle 
near the man opposite was 
getting low, and he answered 
thickly, “ Handsome lady to do 
it, what more do you want? 
I vote that we drink her 
health.” 

“Well, I won’t refuse to do 
that, for I shouldn’t think she 
felt very easy,” Digby said with 
a disagreeable smile. He sat 
near the middle of the table. 

“Oh, please not, please not,” 
she entreated; ‘“‘Mr Wendern 
will be here directly, you must 
drink his.” 

“We'll see him first and ask 
what he thought of the article 
in the paper this morning.” 

““Of course it would have 
been a very different one if he 
had bribed them.” Mrs Ber- 
wiek remembered Wendern’s 
remark, and she always picked 
up a hint quickly. 

Mr Bulson leant forward—he, 
too, was growing more familiar. 
“Did Wendern give you that 
diamond star?” he whispered. 

“It was a gift from my hus- 
band,”—she looked grave, as be- 
came an awakened memory. 

“That chap down there is a 
diamond merchant,—he’ll tell 
you what it’s worth to a 
shilling.” 

“Oh, I don’t want it valued.” 
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It had cost a guinea in Regent 
Street: she pulled the lace 
scarf nervously over it. 

“ Well, I don’t care whether 
the South African markets are 
upset by rubber or not,” Digby 
was heard saying a few minutes 
later. “ What I want to know 
is, are we going to get our 
money back to-night? Or 
what’s to be the upshot of get- 
ting us here in this manner ? 
—I believe we're all in the 
same boat.” 

“ We've signed transfers, but 
we haven’t got our money.” 

“And it strikes me we 
shan’t.” 

“Perhaps this supper is 
thrown to us as @ sop.” 

“Tf he’s playing tricks I'll 
be down on him; he shan’t 
gag me with his stuff,”"—Digby 
thumped his fist on the table 
and took another helping of 
mayonnaise. 

“ Quite right, serve him right 
if we smash up his place.” 

‘“‘ Hush, remember the lady,” 
Mr Bulson said in a horrified 
voice. 

“Perhaps if the truth’s 
known she’s no better off than 
we're likely to be.” 

“Oh, but I am—TI am,” Mrs 
Berwick hardly knew what she 
was saying. “Please don’t be 
so agitated, gentlemen——’” she 
was listening still to the strains 
of “The Flying Dutchman,” 
rising and falling above the 
din of the table. 

“If he’s fooling us, by 
God——” a bull-necked man 
began. 

“No, no,” she said, raising 
her voice so as to be heard, 
‘you'll be satisfied, all of you, 
before you leave the table.” 

VOL. CXCI.—NO,. MCLIX. 
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But she realised that the 
supper was more than halfway 
through. 

“ Well, I hope we shall.” 

“T doubt it,” another thick 
voice said. 

“So do I—and I should like 
to know where he is?” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if 
an express train to-night and a 
ship to-morrow is the answer.” 

A cry of satisfaction came 
from Mrs Berwick’s lips. Joe 
Parker entered, and stood for 
a moment hesitating near the 
door. “Here is one of Mr 
Wendern’s oldest friends—from 
Australia,” she cried. “Per- 
haps he has brought him?” 
but her heart sank when she 
saw that he was alone. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” 
he said, trying to put a good 
face on things. “I hope you’ve 
left some supper for me?” 

“A little late, like the host,” 
one of them remarked. 

“Did you find him?” she 
asked in a low voice as he 
moved to the place on her 
right. 

He answered her 
gloomily, ‘“ No.” 

Quite suddenly her self-con- 
trol gave way and a ery escaped 
her,—“ He’s dead, he’s dead, I 
know it, he has killed himself, 
or he has been killed in a motor 
smash,” she cried. 

The faces turned towards her 
aghast, and fora moment there 
was @ dead silence, save for the 
band on the stairs which seemed 
to be louder and more distinct ; 
the servants stood still, petri- 
fied and scared, the man in 
possession looked through the 
crack of the open door. Then 
Joe Parker’s voice was heard, 

22 
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strong and firm, as he stood up 
to speak. “George Wendern is 
not dead, and he’s not staying 
away if he can help it, I’m 
certain of that,—he’s not the 
sort; and if he’d been smashed 
up in the motor I should have 
heard of it—with what I’ve 
been doing.” He sat down to 
his supper, and let them talk. 

“Is this a plant, then?” 

“That's it—you bet.” 

*‘ Rather neat, I call it,” came 
through a squeak laugh. 

“A trick——” 

“While he gets quietly off.” 

“And I believe you are in 
it,” the bull-necked man shook 
his fist at Mrs Berwick. 

“Part of his game,” another 
voice said. 

“You may always lay odds 
on a woman knowing.” 

A tide was setting in against 
her. Parker sprang to his feet 
again and turned upon them 
with the look of a man whose 
fists might be dangerous—“ You 
slow down, every one of you,” 
he said, ‘or I’ll make you.” 

“Where’s Wendern?” 

“Yes, where’s Wendern?” 

“Has he levanted ?” 

“And what does this affair 
mean ?” 

Digby dashed his empty glass 
to the ground — “The whole 
thing is a put-up job,” he 
shouted. ‘Look here, gentle- 
men, I’m going to speak.” 

They had risen to their feet, 
their faces were turned indig- 
nantly towards Mrs Berwick 
and Parker. The only calm 
man among them was Sir 
John Carneford. They were 


in no mood to listen to Digby, 
each man wanted to be heard 
above the rest. 
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‘“Where’s Wendern, where’s 
Wendern?” the question was 
shouted. 

“Oh, we would give the 
whole world to know,” Mrs 
Berwick gasped, and shivered 
as the broken glass was 
gathered up. 

“Ay, that we would,” Par- 
ker said under his breath, but 
it was heard. 

“You two know well enough.” 

“And so will we before we 
move from this table,” the 
thick voice put in. 

“We'll break everything be- 
fore we go,” Digby shouted, 
and threw down another glass. 

Quite unnoticed Wendern 
came through the orange-trees 
at the back. He looked calm 
and colleeted, his head was 
erect, his shoulders well put 
back, a curious light in his 
eyes. He stood at the place 
laid for him, looking at the 
rowdy, blatant set of men he 
had gathered together; then 
he sent a little confident smile 
across the flowers to Mrs 
Berwick, but she was too 
frightened to take her eyes 
away from the excited crowd 
of angry faces. 

Parker, the only one who 
had seen him, raised his hand 
and said, “ Well, if you want 
George Wendern, he is there.” 

The noise ceased abruptly, 
the faces turned to the end 
of the table at which he stood, 
waiting for their recognition. 

A cry of joy, that ended in 
an almost hysterical laugh, 
came from Mrs Berwick. 

The rest looked at him in 
bewildered silence. 

“T am late, gentlemen, but 
Mrs Berwick I know has done 
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the honours for me. I have 
motored a great many miles 
in the last six hours in your 
interests, and should have been 
back in time to receive you but 
for the indiscretion of a tyre. 
I apologise for my absence.” 

They recovered a little from 
their surprise. “I should think 
so, inviting us to supper and 
not being here,” came an angry 
growl. 

“A most extraordinary pro- 
ceeding,” Sir John said 
severely. 

“What does it mean?” 
Digby asked. 

“What about our shares ?” 

“We want to know about 
this Syndicate,” the man next 
Joe Parker said. 

“Yes, and at once. We hear 
it’s a wild-cat scheme P 

“ Nothing else.” 

Wendern looked from one to 
the other till the tumult had 
somewhat subsided. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” he 
said, and they obeyed him. 
He remained standing himself, 
he raised his head a little 
higher, and spoke calmly but 
defiantly. “You shall know 
about the Syndicate. It is 
worthless, and a swindle——” 

They sprang from their 
chairs with rage, they seemed 
about to go forward and seize 
him. He put up his hands as 
if to hold them back, and said 
sternly, “Be quiet! Your 
money is lost—so is mine.” 

“ What’s that to us, we want 
ours.” 

‘You knew it was a swindle 
all along,” Digby shouted. 

“T knewit a week ago, when 
Lant arrived in England—not 
before.” 
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There were groans and sounds 
of derision. 

Wendern went on, “Lant 
told me then that the money 
subscribed was spent, and he 
had come to England with a 
reconstruction scheme to get 
more. I refused to hear of 
this at first. Then I consented 
not to oppose it on condition 
that he paid off the little 
shareholders—some of them 
had staked all they possessed. 
They had their money back 
yesterday ; they have learnt a 
lesson and are safe.” 

They were subdued now, 
waiting for what was to 
come. 

“But what about us?” one 
of them asked. 

“You all came into the 
Syndicate as a speculation, but 
on the strength of my name; 
that is why I have called you 
together. The rest — those 
other shareholders who remain 
unpaid, and who are not here, 
came in through Christopher 
Lant; let them settle their 
accounts with him. For your 
shares you have executed 
transfers. I presume you have 
them with you?” 

There were sounds of assent. 

“T wanted to take them up 
and send you away to-night 
with the money in your 
pockets—” 

“Are you going to do 
it?” 

“__that is why I invited 
you all, a party of a sort I 
expect that has never been 
given before; it was a queer 
fancy of mine.” He looked at 
them curiously, they seemed 
almost to amuse him. 

“Are we going to have the 
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money?” Digby asked in a 
bullying tone. 

Wendern took no notice, and 
went on. “A lawsuit in which 
I had two hundred thousand 
pounds at stake was about to 
be decided r 

There were sounds of coming 
disappointment. 

“That is why I called you 
together, with the Derryford 
Dock suit——” 

“It went against you—it is 
in the evening paper——” 

“Yes, gentlemen, it went 
against me. Lant promised 
that if it had not been de- 
cided, or if it had and went 
against me, he would lend me 
enough to pay off your shares, 
I was to see him at the Gros- 
venor Hotel this evening. 
That is why I was not here 
to meet you——” 

“Mr Lant’s quite right— 
he’s a gentleman——” 

‘‘Has he done it?” a tall 
man inquired, standing up to 
put his question. 

“No! Perhaps he saw the 
evening paper too. He is on 
board his yacht, out in the 
open sea by this time, and 
hds left me to face the 
music,” 

Parker, who had risen to 
his feet and stood looking at 
his friend in amazement, broke 
in with—“ Look here, George, 
I’ve something to say 

“You be quiet,” barked a 
man near him. 

Sir John held up his hand. 
‘“‘Gentlemen,” he said, struck 
by Wendern’s manner, “I feel 
sure that our host has some- 
thing to add; let us listen to 
him.” 

Wendern looked round at the 
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strange throng and went on 
with a weary smile in his eyes, 
“Before I went, I made up my 
mind if Lant played us false 
to pay the penalty 7 

“Penalty?” a voice cried, 
and all the faces were curious. 

“ Last week one of the share- 
holders—Mr Digby, I think— 
said that directors of fraudu- 
lent concerns ought to suffer 
capital punishment. I entirely 
agreed with him, and promised 
that he should come to my 
execution.” 

“Oh! dear Mr Wendern,” 
Mrs Berwick cried ; “not now! 
—the letter—and flowers!” for 
Wendern had not yet noticed 
them, and she had tried in vain 
to make a sign. 

“George, let me speak 
Parker insisted. 

But Wendern took no notice. 
“Tf Lant had kept his word 
you would have found me 
ready to hand you your money ; 
if he broke it I determined 
that you should see a dead 
man,” he put his hand in his 
pocket ; a cry came from Mrs 
Berwiek’s lips again. He 
seemed suddenly to remember 
her presence with dismay, and 
leaning forward and speaking 
down the table between the 
two rows of men, he said in a 
kindly tone to Parker, ‘Joe, 
she oughtn’t to be here,—take 
her away.” 

“Oh no,” she cried, “let me 
stay, do let me stay—and oh, 
do look at the letter and 
flowers by your place.” He 





” 





looked down at them absently 
then, without touching them 
or taking in that they were for 
him. 

“She is all right,” Parker 
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called back, “and I want to 
speak. sf 


But Wendern waved him to 
silence again and went on. 
“TLant had started for South- 
ampton half an hour before I 
went to keep our appointment. 
I calculated the distance there 
and back—I had a swift motor 
and fled after him—you begin 
to see why I was late? When 
I reached Southampton he was 
on board his yacht, already out 
of sight—let him go——” he 
stopped for a moment and his 
tone changed. “On the way 
back a tyre gave way, as I told 
you, or I should have been here 
an hour ago. It was made 
right, and on the last few miles 
I thought out things once 
more, and felt that the alter- 
native I had imagined would 
be an easy way out for me, but 
a coward’s way—a bit of cheap 
melodrama to which this supper 
had been a garish prelude. 
The grey sky was full of stars, 
and as I whirled under them 
along a road with tall trees 
on either side, like giants re- 
proaching me, I thought of 
my home, thousands of miles 
away in Australia. The great 
distances seemed to be calling 
to me, to be sending me mess- 
ages and saying—but it is no 
good telling you—you would 
think it sentiment or bombast. 
What I want to say is this—” 
and again his voice changed— 
“T am strong, I can fight the 
world, and have its best endow- 
ments—health and experience. 
Every one of you can afford 
to lose your money, or to wait. 
You shall not lose, if you will 
wait.” 

Gradually stillness had come 
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over the room, except for 
Wendern’s voice; the faces of 
the men were turned towards 
him in wonder; but at his last 
words there was a sound of 
almost involuntary impatience. 
Parker, who all the time had 
been struggling to speak in 
vain, managed to put in— 
“George, they needn’t wait, 
let me have a word.” 

“Be quiet, Joe,” Wendern 
said, and looked at his guests 
again. ‘You are responsible 
men, and should take your luck 
for good or ill. Wait. Your 
money shall come back to you 
with interest.” 

But the spell had been broken 
by the pause; there were sounds 
of derision and incredulity. 

Digby’s voice was heard 
growling, “I’m not going to 
wait, for one—and the others 
shan’t, if I know it.” 

And Mrs Berwick, saying 
under her breath, ‘“‘ Dear Mr 
Wendern, it’s so like you.” 

Then Sir John Carneford rose 
to his feet. “Gentlemen,” he 
said, ‘Mr Wendern is doing a 
most extraordinary thing, and 
one he feels and intends to be 
quixotic. You allof you know, 
as well as I do, that directors, 
as a rule, do not even dream of 
paying back money that share- 
holders lose. He has no legal 
responsibility ; he could have 
gone away and left us in the 
lurch, or proposed the recon- 
struction scheme and let us in 
for more money. He has him- 
self lost ten times as much as 
we have, but it is only our com- 
paratively trivial losses that ap- 
pear to trouble him, I fear we 
have been unfortunate under his 
guidance, but I feel, nay, more, 
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would stake my life, that he is 
an honourable man. Let us do 
as he says, make the best of a 
bad business, as he is doing, 
trust him and wait.” 

Then Parker, whose excite- 
ment was carrying him away, 
at last got his chance. “You 
needn’t wait,” he turned to the 
men who had risen to their feet, 
“you shan’t wait, and you 
shan’t have any interest,” he 
shouted to them, and then he 
turned to Wendern, “George, 
you wouldn’t let me speak—but 
you can pay every one of them 
—pay them this minute. Look 
here—you’re not the only man 
who gets cables. I’ve been 
getting them for weeks, and 
yesterday, and all day long, 
two to-night—and it’s cost 
me a pretty bit answering 
them, I can tell you.” He 
pulled the forms from his pocket 
and waved them in the air, 
‘“‘Sandway Strip has done the 
business — you'll get your 
cheques to-night, and then you 
may go homeand sleep soundly 
in your beds and wish you’d 
behaved better.” 

They yelled from sheer ex- 
citement, “Get it——” 

“‘ Hurrah!” 

“T say, give three cheers,” 
came a drunken voice, 

“This is a rum turn,” was 
heard above the din. 

But Wendern was as cool as 
a@ cucumber. “What do you 
mean, Joe?” he asked. 

Parker, standing at the cor- 
ner by Mrs Berwick, looked at 
the shareholders with dry 
triumph. “He owned a big 


property once in Australia, and 
got rid of it,” he told them, 
“but he kept Sandway Strip, 
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the worst bit of all—just out of 
sentiment—and it’s my belief, 
gentlemen, that if you’ve only 
the luck to have it in you, 
nothing does finer things than 
sentiment, things that nothing 
else in the world would do——” 

“Go on,” they cried, “we 
are tired of talk.” 

*“ And on that bit of desert, 
thousands of miles away, on 
which there’s not a stick of 
wood to light a fire nor a blade 
of grass a sheep would look at, 
a gold mine has been discovered, 
one of the richest lodes that has 
been struck for years—not a 
pocket.” 

The Jew’s thick voice inter- 
rupted, “Gold mines are not 
discovered in a minute——” 

And Digby, trying to main- 
tain his bullying tone, added, 
“after eleven o’clock at night 


” 





“T knew that a chap had 
been worrying round trying to 
buy it, but I thought no more 
about it ” Wendern began. 

“Well, I did,” Parker inter- 
rupted triumphantly, and his 
voice went down the table clear 
and strong, ‘“‘so I’ve been do- 
ing some prospecting on my 
own account and saying noth- 
ing about it. I hope you'll for- 
give the trespass, George; I told 
you I was up to something.” 

“Tf you’re not dreaming 
Wendern was keeping a strong 
hold on himself. 

“No, I’m not dreaming— 
and I’m not drunk, though I 
hope to be presently. The 
Melbourne Bank only finished 
up the expert’s report to-day 
and sent their cable a few 
hours ago; the others came 
sooner—look at them, look at 
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them for yourselves,” he held 


them high. ‘“One’s from the 
bank saying that you can draw 
on their branch here for pretty 
nearly anything you please— 
they’ve cabled it.” 

“Seems like business,” said 
the Jew. 

Parker left his place and 
went the length of the room to 
his friend,—‘“Get out your 
cheque - book, George — pay 
them, and get rid of them, and 
then go back to your own pro- 
perty. I don’t think much of 
this part of the world, its ways 
are not good enough, — nor 
its men either.” He turned 
quickly to Sir John Carne- 
ford, ‘‘I make an exception for 
you, sir; I don’t know who you 
are, but you strike me as being 
a gentleman and used to honest 
men, and I’d like to shake 
hands with you.” 

“ Delighted,”—the two men 
gripped hands. 

A happy smile came over 
Wendern’s face, a little break 
was in his voice as he turned 
to the table—“ This is astound- 
ing,” he said, “as much to me 
as to you, my friends—for I 
suppose I may call you my 
friends now,” he added cyni- 
cally. Then, as he opened the 
cheque-book he saw the note 
with the little bunch of white 
flowers. ‘“What’s this?” he 
asked. 

The guests looked puzzled 
for a minute, while he read the 
note, then crushed it in his 
hand, and, bewildered, stood 
looking at the flowers. 

But Parker was impatient. 
“Come, George,” he said, 
“you'd better hurry — what’s 
up with you? don’t you under- 
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stand, man, you're worth a 
million ?” 

** You needn’t go to Australia 
now,” a voice shouted. 

But he answered, “ Yes, I 
shall. Back to the open, to 
begin all things; as they did 
when the gold in the earth had 
not yet been turned into money 
for the devil to play with—as 
he will play with it, till man 
has taken in a sense of its 
responsibility. That's what 
we all have to learn, my 
friends, what I’m going to 
think out——” 

** Well, don’t preach them a 
sermon, George, but write your 
cheques,” Parker cried. “I got 
a list of the names and the sums 
from Dawson this afternoon— 
though I daresay you’ve got 
one too in your pocket ?” 

Wendern nodded. 

** All the same, I’d rather you 
took mine; I don’t like doing 
things for nothing. Sit down 
and write and get rid of them,” 
he insisted bluntly. ‘I believe 
they’ve got their transfers and 
certificates ready.” 

‘This is the hour of my life,” 
Wendern said, and did as he 
was told: a look of almost 
delirious happiness was in his 
eyes. 

‘“ A wonderful hour indeed,” 
Sir John said. 

“Drink to it,” shouted Parker, 
going towards the door,— 
“drink to it, while I go and 
tell those chaps to play some- 
thing more lively than the noise 
they are making up there.” 

Joe Parker had not learnt 
to appreciate Wagner. They 
had struck up “The Steers- 
man’s Song” again; it was 
changed for “The Merry 
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Widow.” He looked at Mrs 
Berwick, and nodded. 


They had gone. Mrs Berwick 
went up to Wendern and took 
his hand; in the other he still 
held the note and flowers. “I 
want you to come with me,” 
she said. They went through 
the orange-trees and out by the 
door. “Go across the lawn,” 
she whispered ; “you'll find her 
waiting for you under the syca- 
more-tree by the little gate.” 
Then she went in with a lagging 
step. But she was satisfied. 

Katherine saw him coming 
through the darkness; the 
twinkling lights of the house 
behind him seemed to recede 
and the air to grow very still. 
She quailed as he drew near ; 
she was still swathed in the 
black chiffon, as if she feared 
her hopes would turn to ashes. 

He stood silently in front of 
her. 

“Ts it too late?”—her voice 
shook—“too late to be for- 
given?” 

“T didn’t know that there 
was anything to forgive,” he 
said coldly, “and I don’t under- 
stand your change of front.” 

“Oh!” 

“Have you thrown Kenton 
over too?” The last word 
pulled her together. 

“Yes, I’ve thrown him over 
too,” she echoed. ‘There was 
no reason to go on when he 
had the new title and a great 
fortune.” 

“ Didn’t he love you?” 

“T think he liked me,” she 
said in a dull even tone, as 
if she felt the interview was 
going to be hopeless. “And 
he saw that it would be a 
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good thing to do. But he 
didn’t love me as you do—as 
you did,” she corrected her- 
self. ‘I daresay he'll marry 
the little actress.” 

“Well, there'll be some ad- 
justment in that. And you 
mean that you never really 
cared about him?” 

She was stung by his tone, 
but still she fought against it. 
She raised her head, and he 
saw her face plainly, as he had 
seen it that night at Brighton 
when the sea was whispering to 
them. 

“T thought I had made it 
clear,” she said. “I was in 
love with what seemed to be a 
fine thing to do—the right 
thing in return for all I had 
had given me. My head was 
in love with the deed and my 
heart with you. I played my 
head against my heart, and 
the head won.” 

And again he stood looking 
at her without saying a word. 

She went on desperately, with 
her hands crossed on her chest. 
“It was youl loved. I have 
loved you from the first night 
we met. There has never been 
any one else in the world for 
me. But I wanted to be—or 
to do—something big. There 
was no self-sacrifice—women 
love self-sacrifice, don’t you 
know that?—none in taking 
the man I loved; but there 
was—in what I was going to 
do, and it couldn’t be done un- 
less I gave myself with the 
money.” 

“You would have been a 
peeress,” he said bitterly ; 


“and there is your duty to 
your father’s money, — have 
you forgotten?” 
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‘“‘No, I have forgotten noth- 
ing—and I tried—I have felt 
and dreamt fine things—im- 
possible things—just as you 
did.” She stopped, and then 
as if she could say no more she 
added with a little sound that 
was like a sob, though there 
were no tears in her eyes, “I 
did what I did—but I kept 
him off—your kiss is still on 
my lips, George, and no man’s 
shall ever come on top of it.” 

“ And now?” 

“T know the lawsuit has 
gone against you, that every- 
thing has gene wrong with 
you,” she had evidently not 
heard of Sandway Strip; “ but 
I could make everything right.” 

“No,” he said quickly, and 
drew back as if he had been 
stung, “I don’t want you to do 
the sort of thing for me that you 
wanted to do for Derbyshire.” 

“T only want you to be free,” 
she pleaded humbly, ‘‘free to 
take me away—to the shanty 
you talked of; I don’t want 
either of us to have more than 
will take us there. You said 
we might be two happy 
beggars by the wayside, going 
on to seek the magic way—it’s 
what I want to do.” 


THE 
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“God knows I have loved 
you,” he said slowly, as if it 
were all over. 

‘And I you,” she answered. 
“Tdonow. I will all my life. 
But you can’t forgive me——” 
she stopped and turned to go. 

Then he put his arms round 
her,—“ Beloved,” he said, ‘so 
much has happened to-night— 
too much for any man to bear. 
But if you think I might risk 
death from excess of happi- 
ness—and pile it up still 
higher “ 

She made a sound of joy, 
and he held her closer. 





“T must go in,” she said at 
last, “it is time.” 

“Come across and look at 
the dining-room for a moment.” 

The door was still open; the 
lights had been extinguished— 
all but a stray one here and 
there. They stood outside; but 
they caught the breath of the 
orange-trees, and through them 
they saw in the dim room all 
the confusion and signs of the 
feast that had been. 

“George Wendern gave a 
party,” shesaid. They laughed 
softly as he took her back to 
the little gate. 


END. 
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THE RESCUE OF WILL SCARLETT. 
AN ADVENTURE OF ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 


L 


The scene is a common near Nottingham on May-day. A crowd of rustics 
and townsfolk is assembling to see the execution of Witt Scarietr for 
stealing the king’s deer. 


First Rustic. A black May-day! Where yonder gallows 
glowers 
We should have raised the May-pole, 
Second Rustic. Ay, no songs, 
No kisses in the ring, no Easter ale, 
No white-pot custards and no country jigs 
To-day ; no lads and lasses on the green 
Crowning their queen of may. 
[Enter Rosin Hoop disguised ae an old beggar with 
a green patch on one eye. He is followed by 
ALLAN-A-DALE disguised as a wandering minstrel. | 
Robin. Is this the place, 
Masters, where they’ll be going to hang Will Scarlett? 
First Rustic. Ay, father, more’s the pity. 
Robin. Eh! Don’t ye think 
There may be scuffling, masters? There’s a many 
That seems to like him well, here, roundabout. 
Second Rustic. Too many halberts round him. There’s no 
chance, 
Robin. I’ve heard the forest might break out, the lads 
In Lincoln green, you wot of! If they did? 
First Rustic. There’s many here would swing a cudgel and 
help 
To trip the Sheriff up. If Robin Hood 
Were only here! But then—he’s outlawed now. 
[ ALLAN-A-DALE moves away, singing to his harp, and 
draws near several other foresters, also disguised, 
as if to ask them for alms. | 


Song. 
Outlawed? But not alone, for Truth 
Is outlawed too! 


You cannot banish us, proud world! 
We banish you! 
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Second Rustic. Ay, and there’s big rewards out. It would be 
Sure death for him to try a rescue now. 
The biggest patch of Lincoln green we'll see 
This day, is that same patch on thy old eye! 
Eh, lads? 
Allan-a-Dale (sings). 
Go by, proud world, with all your din, 
Your gold, your pomp, your guile, 
Your dust, your greed, you cannot win, 
From Her, one smile. 


Now which is outlawed, which alone? 
Around us fall and rise 

The leaves, the ferns, the sea-like moan 
Of Paradise! 


Third Rustic. What's more, they say Prince John is out 
This very day, scouring thro’ Sherwood Forest, 
To capture Lady Marian. 


Robin (sharply). You heard that? 

Third. Rustic. Ay, for they say she’s flown to Sherwood 
Forest ! 

Second Rustic. Ah! Ah? That’s why he went. I saw Prince 
John! 


With these same eyes I saw him riding out 
To Sherwood, not an hour ago. 
Robin. You saw him? 
Second Rustic. Ay, and he only took three men-at-arms. 
First Rustic. Three men-at-arms! Why, then, he must ha’ 
known 
That Robin’s men would all be busy here! 
He’s none so bold. He would not risk his skin! 
I think there’ll be some scuffling after all. 
Robin. Ay, tell ’em so—go, spread it through the crowd! 
[He mutters to himself.] 
He’d take some time to find her, but ’fore God 
We must be quick; ‘fore God we must be quick! 
Second Rustic. Why, father, one would never think to see 
thee 
Thou hadst so sound a heart! 
First Rustic. Ah, here they come! 
The Sheriff and his men; and, in the midst, 
There’s poor Will Scarlett bound. 
[The crowd murmurs, | 
' Ah, here they come! 
Look at the halberts shining! Can you see him? 
First Rustic. Ay, there he is. His face is white; but, Lord, 
He takes it bravely. 
Second Rustic. He’s a brave poacher, Will! 
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Sheriff. Back with the crowd there, guards, delay no time! 
[The SHERIFF'S men march in with WILL SCARLETT. 
In front of them dances SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF, the 

Fool, singing a wild song.] 


Shadow-of-a-Leaf (singing). 
The Forest shall conquer! The Forest shall conquer! The 
Forest shall conquer! 
Your world is growing old; 
But a Princess sleeps in the green-wood, 
Whose hair is brighter than gold. 


The Forest shall conquer! The Forest shall conquer! The 
Forest shall conquer! 
O hearts that bleed and burn, 
Her lips are redder than roses, 
Who sleeps in the faéry fern. 


The Forest shall conquer! The Forest shall conquer! The 
Forest shall conquer! 
By the Beauty that wakes anew 
Milk-white with the fragrant hawthorn 
In the drip of the dawn-red dew. 


The Forest shall conquer! The Forest shall conquer! The 
Forest shall conquer! 
O, hearts that are weary of pain, 
Come back to your home in Faérie, 
And wait till she wakes again. 


Some Women in the Crowd. Ah, ah, poor lad! 
Robin (eagerly). What are they doing now? 
I cannot see! 
First Rustic. The Sheriff's angered now! 
Second Rustic. Ay, for they say a messenger has come 
From that same godless hangman whose lean neck 
I’d like to twist, saying he is delayed. 
Tis the first godly deed he has ever done. 
Third Rustic. The Sheriff says he will not be delayed. 
But who will take the hangman’s office? 
Robin. Masters, 
I have a thought. Make way! Let me bespeak 
The Sheriff! 
Rustics. How now, father, what’s to do? 
Robin. Make way, I tell you. Here’s the man they want! 
Sheriff. What’s this? 
Robin. Good master Sheriff, I’ve a grudge 
Against Will Scarlett. Let me have the task 


Of sending him to heaven! 
Crowd. Ah-h-h, the old devil! 
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Robin. I'll shoot him one on either side, just graze him, 
To show you how I love him; then, the third 
Slick in his heart. 
[He shoots. A murmur goes up from the crowd.| 
Sheriff (angrily). Take care! You’ve cut the cord 
That bound him on that side! 
Robin. Then, here’s the second! 
I will be careful! 
[He takes a steady aim.] 
A Rustic to His Neighbours. "I faith, lads, he can shoot! 
What’s in the wind? That green patch on his eye 
Smacks of the merry men! He’s tricking them! 
[Rosin shoots. A louder murmur goes up from the crowd.]| 
Sheriff. You have cut the rope again! 
A Cry. He has cut him free! 
Robin, All right! All right! It’s just to tease the dog! 
Here’s for the third now! 
[He aims and shoots quickly! There is a loud cry of 
a wounded man, then a shout from the crowd. | 


The Crowd. Ah-h-h, he has missed: he has killed 
One of the guards! 

First Rustic. What has he done? 

Second Rustic. He has killed 
One of the Sheriff's men! 

Sheriff. There’s treachery here! 
I'll cleave the first man’s heart that moves! 

Robin. Will Scarlett, 
Pick up that dead man’s halbert! 

Sheriff. Treachery! Help! 


Down with the villain! 
Robin (throwing off his beggar’s crouch and hurling the Sheriff 
and several of his men back amongst the crowd). 
Sherwood! A merry Sherwood ! 
[His cloak drops off.] 
Crowd. Ah! ha! The Lincoln Green! A Robin Hood! 

[A bugle peals, and immediately some of the yokels 
throw off their disguise and the Lancoln green 
appears as by magic amongst the crowd. The 
guards are rushed and hustled by them. ROBIN 
and several of his men make a ring round WILL 
SCARLETT. | 

Sheriff. It is the outlawed Earl of Huntingdon ; 
There is a great reward upon his head. 
Down with him! 

[The SHERIFF’S men make a rush at the little band. A 
KNIGHT in jet-black armour, with a red-cross shield, 
suddenly appears and forces his way through the 
mob, sword in hand. | 
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Knight. What, so many against so few! 
Back, you wild wolves! Now, foresters, follow me! 
For our St George and merry England, charge, 
Charge them, my lads! 
[The foresters make a rush with him. The SHERIFF 
and his men are put to flight.| 
Robin. Now back to Sherwood, swiftly! 
A horse, or I shall come too late, a horse! 
[He sees the KNIGHT in armour standing by his horse.| 
Your pardon, sir; our debt to you is great, 
Too great almost for thanks; but if you be 
Bound by the vows of chivalry, I pray you 
Lend me your charger; and my men will bring you 
To my poor home in Sherwood. There you'll find 
A most abundant gratitude. 
Knight. Your name? 
Robin. Was Huntingdon; but now is Robin Hood. 
Knight. If I refuse? 
Robin. Then, sir, I must perforce 
Take it. I am an outlaw, but the law 
Of manhood still constrains me—’tis a matter 
Of life and death! 
Knight (looking at him steadily). Take it, and God be with you. 
I'll follow you to Sherwood with your men. 


[ROBIN seizes the horse, leaps to the saddle, and gallops 
away. | 


II, 


The scene is Sherwood Forest, outside the outlaws’ cave. MARIAN and her maid, 
JENNY, are seated near their hut. Prince Joun and his men creep up 
through the wood. 


Jenny. Much is the best of all the merry men. 
His name is hard upon him, being so small! 
But, mistress, Oh, he speaks so beautifully, 
Far, far away! You see, he’s quite a scholar! 
Much, more, an’ most (that’s what he calls the three 
Greasy caparisons—Much, more, an’ most). 
You see, they thought that, being so very small, 
They could not make him grow to be a man, 
They’d make a scholar of him instead. The Friar 
Taught him his letters. He can write his name, 
And mine, and yours, just like a missal book, 
In lovely colours; and he always draws 
The first big letter of Jenny like a tree 
With naked Cupids hiding in the boughs,— 
Mistress! I don’t believe you hear one word 
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I ever speak to you! Your eyes are always 
That far and far away! 
Marian. I’m listening, Jenny ! 
Jenny. Well, when he draws the first big M of yours, 
He makes it like a bridge from earth to heaven, 
With white-winged angels passing up and down; 
And underneath the bridge, in a black stream, 
He puts the drowning face of the bad prince 
Holding his wicked hands out, while a devil 
Stands on the bank and, with a pointed stake, 
Keeps him from landing— 
Ah, what’s that? What’s that? 
Marian. Go on. I am listening, Jenny! 
Jenny. Oh, I thought 
I saw that same face peering through the ferns 
Yonder—there—see, they are shaking still. 
[She screams. | Ah! Ah! 
[PRINCE JOHN and another man appear, advancing 
across the glade. | 
Prince John. Keep off the maid, there, Warman. I can 
manage 
This turbulent gipsy. Ah, by God, you shall 
Come! Ah, God’s blood, what’s this? 
[MARIAN has succeeded in drawing her dagger and 
slightly wounding him. She wrests herself free.| 
Marian. Keep back, I warn you! 
John (advancing again slowly). Strike, now strike if you 
will. You will not like 
To see the red blood spurting up your hand. 
That’s not maid’s work. Come, strike! 
[ROBIN Hoop appears at the edge of the glade behind 
him. ] 
You see, you cannot! 
Your heart is tenderer than you think. 
Robin (quietly). Prince John! 
John (turning to confront Robin). Out with your blade, 
War-man! Call up the rest! 
We can strike freely now, without a fear 
Of marring the sweet beauty of the spoil. 
We four can surely make an end of him. 
Have at him, lads, and swiftly, or the thieves 
Will follow this flash like thunder! 
[ROBIN draws his sword and sets his back to an oak. 
The other two followers of PRINCE JOHN rush out 
of the wood.| 
Robin. Come on, all four! 
This oak will shift its roots before I budge 


One inch from four such howling wolves. 
Come on! 
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You must be tired of fighting women-folk. 
Come on! By God, sir, you must guard your head 
Better than that, 
[He disarms WARMAN.]| 
Or you’re just food for worms 
Already! Come, you dogs! 
Prince John (gasping). Work round, you three, 
Behind him! Drive him out from that damned oak! 
Robin. Oh, that’s a princely speech! Have at you, sir! 

[He strikes PRINCE JOHN’S sword out of his hand 
and turns suddenly to confront the others. JOHN 
picks up a dagger and makes as if to stab ROBIN 
in the back. At the same instant, bugles and a 
thunder of galloping hoofs are heard in the dis- 
tance. The red-cross knight flashes between the 
trees, and seizing JOHN’S arm in his gauntleted 
hand, disarms him, then turns to help ROBIN. ] 

Knight. What, four on one! Down with your cowardly 
blades, 
Or, by Mahound !— 

[The three men-at-arms take to flight. JOHN stands 
staring at the new-comer. The foresters appear, 
surrounding the glade. | 

John (muttering). What? Thou? Thou? Or his ghost? 
No—no—it cannot be. 

Robin. Let them yelp home, 

The pitiful jackals. They have left behind 
The prime offender. Ha there, my merry lads, 
All’s well! But take this villain into the cave 
And guard him there. 

[The foresters lead PRINCE JOHN into the cave.| 

John (to the foresters). Answer me one thing: who 
Is yonder red-cross knight? 

A Forester. No friend of thine, 
Whoe’er he be! 

Knight (to Robin). I know his name too well. 

I need not ask it. 

Robin. Sir, I am much beholden 
To your good chivalry. What thanks is mine 
To give is all your own. 

Knight. Then—I ask this! 

Give me that prisoner! I think his life is mine. 

Robin. You saved my own, and more, you saved much more 
Than my poor life is worth. But, sir, think well! 
This man is dangerous,—not to me alone, 
But to the King of England; for he'll yet 
Usurp the throne! Think well. 

Knight. I ask it still. 
I have more reasons than you know. 
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Robin. So be it. 


Ho! Bring the prisoner back! 
[The FORESTERS bring PRINCE JOHN back. He stares 


at the KNIGHT as if in fear.] 
Sir, you shall judge him! 


This prisoner is your own. 


Knight. Then—let him go! 
Foresters. What! Set him free? 
Robin. Obey ! 
[They release PRINCE JOHN. |] 
Knight. Out of my sight; 
Go! 
Prince John. What man is this? 
Knight. Quickly, get thee gone. 


[PRINCE JOHN goes out, cowering.| 
Robin. We'll think no more of him! It is our rule 
That whomsoe’er we meet in merry greenwood 
Should dine with us. Will you not be our guest? 
Knight. That’s a most happy thought! I have not heard 
A merrier word than dinner all this day. 
I am wellnigh starved. 
Robin. Will you not raise your visor 
And let us know to whose good knightly hand 
We are so beholden? 
Knight. Sir, you will pardon me, 
If, for a little, I remain unknown. 
But, tell me, are you not that Robin Hood 
Who breaks the forest laws? 
Robin. That is my name. 
We hold this earth as naturally our own 
As the glad common air we breathe. We think 
No man, no king, can so usurp the world 
As not to give us room to live free lives ; 
But—if you shrink from eating the king’s deer 
Knight. Shrink? Ha! ha! ha! I count it as my own! 
[Some of the foresters appear, with MARIAN and 
JENNY, preparing the dinner on a table of green 
turfs, beneath a spreading oak.]} 
Robin. Ah, there’s my Lady Marian! Will you not come 
And speak with her? 
[RoBIN and the Knicut go and talk to MARIAN in 
the background. | 
Tittle John (at the table). The trenchers all are set: 
Manchets of wheat, cream, curds, and honey-cakes, 
Venison pasties, roasted pigeons! Mueh, 
Run to the cave! We'll broach our rarest wine 
To-day. Old Much awaits thee, Big ‘un. Off, 
And help him. He is growling roundly, too, 
At thy delay. 
VOL, CXCL—NO. MCLIX. 
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Much (going towards the cave). Ah me, my poor dear father ! 
Jenny. I’ve dressed the salt and strawed the dining hall 
With flowers. 
[Enter FRIAR TUCK with WILL SCARLETT and several 
more foresters. | 
Robin. Ah, good Will Scarlett, here at last! 
Friar Tuck. We should ha’ been here sooner ; but these others 
Borrowed a farmer’s horses and galloped ahead. 
Robin. Lucky for me! Thy mother is in the hut, 
Sheer broken down with waiting for thee, Will. 
Go in and comfort her. 
Scarlett (going into the hut). Mother! 
Friar Tuck. You see 
My sons, you couldn’t expect the lad to run! 
There is a certain looseness in the limbs, 
A quaking of the flesh that overcomes 
The bravest who has felt a hangman’s rope 
Cuddling his neck. 
Robin. You judge him by the rope 
That cuddles your slim waist! O, you sweet armful, 
Sit down and pant! I warrant you were glad 
To bear him company. 
Friar Tuck, I'll not deny it! 
I am a man of solids. Like the Church, 
I am founded on a rock. 
[He sits down, heavily. | 
Robin. Solids, i’ faith! 
Sir, it is true he is partly based on beef; 
He grapples with it squarely; but fluids, too, 
Have played their part in that cathedral choir 
He calls his throat. One godless virtue, sir, 
They seem to have given him. Never a nightingale 
Gurgles jug! jug! in mellower tones than he 
When jugs are flowing. Never a thrush can pipe 
Sweet, sweet, so rarely as, when a pipe of wine 
Summers his throttle, we'll make him sing to us 
One of his heathen ditties—The Malmsey Butt, 
Or Down the Merry Red Lane ! 
Friar Tuck. O ay, you laugh, 
But, though I cannot run, when I am rested 
I'll challenge you, Robin, to a game of buffets, 
One fair, square, stand-up, stand-still, knock-down blow 
Apiece. You'll need no more. If you not kiss 
The turf, at my first clout, I will forego 
Malmsey for ever! 
Robin. Friar, I recant ; 
You’re champion there. Fists of a common size 
I will encounter; but not whirling hams 
Like thine! 
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Friar Tuck, I knew it! 

(He sings.) 
Veni Wakefeeld peramonum 
Ubi querens Georgium Grenum, 
Non inveni, sed in lignum 
Fixum repere Georgii signum, 
Ubi allam bibi feram 
Donec Georgio fortior eram! 


Jenny (approaching). Please you, sirs, all is ready ! 
Friar Tuck. Ah, Jenny, Jenny, Jenny, that’s good news! 
[WiLL SCARLETT comes out of the hut with his arm 
round his mother. They all sit down at the table 
of turfs. | 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf (gliding timidly out of the ferns). Is there 
a place for me? 
A Forester. Ay, come along. 
Friar Tuck (singing as he settles his trencher in front of him). 


Hine diverso curso, sero 
Quod audissem de Pindero 
Wakefeeldensi, gloria mundi, 
Ubi socii sunt jucundi. 


Now, an you’ve heard enough of George-a-Green 
The Pinder of Wakefield, Robin, whom I love 
For drubbing you, black and blue,—give us the grace. 
Robin (standing up). It is our custom, sir, since our repast 
Is borrowed from the King, to drain one cup 
To him, and his return from the Crusade, 
Before we dine. That same wine-bibbing friar 
Calls it our “grace”; and constitutes himself 
Remembrancer—without a cause, for never 
Have we forgotten, never, while bugles ring 
Through Sherwood, shall forget,—Outlaws, the King! 
[All stand up except the KNIGHT.] 
Cries. The King and his return from the Crusade! 
[They drink and resume their seats. } 
Robin. You did not drink the health, Sir Knight. I hope 
You held with Lion-Heart. 
Knight. Yes; I hold with him. 
You were too quick for me. I had not drawn 
These gauntlets off. 
But tell me, Lady Marian, 
When is your bridal day with Robin Hood? 
Marian. We shall be wedded when the King comes home 
From the Crusade. 
Knight. Ah, when the King comes home! 
That’s music—all the birds of April sing 
In those four words for me—the King comes home. 
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Marian. I am glad you love him, sir. 
Robin. But you're not eating! 
Your helmet’s locked and barred! Will you not raise 
Your visor? 
Knight (laughing). Ha! ha! ha! You see I am trapped! 
I did not wish to raise it! Hunger and thirst 
Break down all masks and all disguises, Robin. 
[He rises and removes his helmet, revealing the face 
of Richard Cour de Lion.] 


Robin, The King! 
[They all leap to their feet.] 
Outlaws. The King! The King! 
Robin. But O, my liege, 
I should have known, when we were hard beset 
Around Will Scarlett by their swarming bands, 
And when you rode out of the Eastern sky 
And hurled our foemen down, I should have known 
It was the King come home from the Crusade! 
And when I was beset here in the wood 
By treacherous hands again, I should have known 
Whose armour suddenly burned between the leaves! 
I should have known, either it was St George, 
Or else the King come home from the Crusade! 
Richard. Indeed there is one thing that might have told you, 
Robin—a lover’s instinct, since it seems 
So much for you and Marian depends 
On my return. 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf. Sire, you will pardon me, 
For I am only a fool, and yet methinks 
You know not half the meaning of those words— 
The King, the King comes home from the Crusade! 
Thrust up your swords, heft uppermost, my lads, 
And shout—the King comes home from the Crusade! 
[He leaps on a seat, and thrusts up the King’s sword, 
heft uppermost, as if it were a cross.| 
Robin. Pardon him, sire, poor Shadow-of-a-Leaf has lost 
His wits! 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf. That’s what Titania said you’d say,— 
Poor sweet bells out of tune! But O, don’t leave, 
Don’t leave the forest! There’s darker things to come, 
Don’t leave the forest! I have wits enough at least 
_To wrap my legs around my neck for warmth 
On winter nights. 


Richard. Well, you’ve no need to pass 
The winter in these woods— 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf. O, not that winter! 


Robin. Shadow-of-a-Leaf, be silent ! 
[SHaDOow-OF-A-LEAF goes aside and throws himself 
down sobbing among the ferns.| 
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Richard. When even your cave 


Methinks can scarce be cheery. Huntingdon, 

Your earldom we restore to you this day! 

You and my Lady Marian shall return 

To Court with us, where your true bridal troth 

Shall be fulfilled with golden marriage bells. 

Now, friends, the venison pasty! We must hear 

The Malmsey Butt and Down the Merry Red Lane 

Ere we set out, at dawn, fer London Town. 
Robin. Allan-a-Dale shall touch a golden string 

To speed our feast, sire, for he soars above 

The gross needs of the Churchman ! 


Richard. Allan-a-Dale? 
Will Scarlett. Our greenwood minstrel, sire! His harp is 
ours 
Because we won his bride for him. 
Richard. His bride ? 


Reynold Greenleaf. Was to be wedded, sire, against her will 
Last May, to a rich old baron. 
Richard (munching). Pigeon-pie— 
And malmsey—yes—a rich old baron—tell ! 
Robin. Sire, on the wedding-day my merry men 
Crowded the aisles with uninvited guests; 
And, as the old man drew forth the golden ring, 
They threw aside their cloaks with one great shout 
Of “SHERWOOD”; and for all its crimson panes, 
The chureh was one wild sea of Lincoln green! 
The Forest had broken in, sire, and the bride 
Like a wild rose tossing on those green boughs 
Was borne away and wedded here by Tuck 
To her true lover; and so—his harp is ours. 
Allan-a-Dale. No feasting-song, sire, but the royal theme 
Of chivalry,—a song I made last night 
In yonder ruined chapel, telling how 
A war-worn knight, returning to the shrine 
Where first, a maiden knight, he watched his arms, 
Keeps vigil once again, a broken man, 
Broken and old. 
Richard. Our hearts will keep it young. 


Song. 
I. 


Once, in this chapel, Lord, 
Young and undaunted, 
Over my virgin sword 
Lightly I chaunted,— 
“Dawn ends my wateh! I go, 
Shining, to meet the foe!” 








— RO ee ee 
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II. 


“Swift with Thy dawn,” I said, 
“Set the lists ringing! 

Soon shall Thy foe be sped, 
And the world singing! 

Bless my bright plume fer me, 

Christ, King of Chivalry.” 


[SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF rises to his knees 
among the ferns.] 


ITI, 


“ War-worn I kneel to-night 
Lord, by Thine altar! 
O, in to-morrow’s fight 
Let me not falter! 
Bless my dark arms for me, 
Christ, King of Chivalry. 


IV. 


“Keep Thou my broken sword 
All the long night through, 
While I keep watch and ward! 
Then—the red fight through 
Bless the wrenched haft for me, 

Christ, King of Chivalry. 


Vv 


“ Keep, in Thy piercéd hands, 
Still the bruised helmet : 

Let not their hostile bands 
Wholly o’erwhelm it! 

Bless my poor shield for me, 

Christ, King of Chivalry. 


VI. 


‘Keep Thou the sullied mail, 
Lord, that I tender 

Here at Thine altar-rail ! 
Then—let Thy splendour 

Touch it once . . . and I go, 

Stainless to meet the foe!” 


[SHapow-oF-A-LEAF rises to his feet and 
takes a step towards the minstrel / 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


LITERARY ANODYNES—ALFRED DE MUSSET AND LA SAND—“‘A 
STRONG LOVE-INTEREST ”THE FRIENDS OF KINGS—CATHERINE 
THE GREAT—AN AMATORY EXPERT—VICTORIA LADY WELBY— 


THE SCIENCE OF “‘ SIGNIFICS.” 


THERE has always been, 
there will probably always be, 
a kind of printed matter which 
bears the most distant relation 
either to literature or research. 
Devised as a kind of anodyne, 
it lulls to a happy forgetfulness 
those who are too tired to talk, 
too idle to play bridge. That isa 
modest office—if it be modestly 
discharged. There is a vast 
public which would not think 
very deeply, even if it could, and 
which desires such amusement 
as ink and paper may afford. 
For more than a century fiction 
has come to the aid of this vast 
public. Novels have been 
poured forth from the press in 
an unceasing, overwhelming 
stream. They have been nicely 
adjusted to thedemand, Those 
who manufactured them have 
gladly given what was expected 
of them. The “problem” has 
given way to the cape and 
sword, the cape and sword in 
their turn have retreated before 
the jests of social comedy. 
Then from time to time the 
pseudo-profound has claimed a 
transitory popularity. The 
sorriest trash has appeared in 
the guise of emancipated theo- 
logy, and Rome has yielded a 
rich harvest to the thoughtful 
tripper. The tripper indeed 
has reaped bravely where others 
have sown. We all know the 


hasty romance of the Latin 
Quarter dished up by a Cook’s 
tourist within the limit of a 
monthly return-ticket ; and we 
can be happy only in the 
thought that an ignorance of 
English prevents the most of 
Frenchmen from discovering 
the intolerable licence taken 
by our literary journeymen 
with their life and thought. 
To-day the undisputed reign 
of fiction is over. Of course 
we do not mean that there 
will be no more novels. As 
an eloquent method of ex- 
pression, fiction will serve the 
masters unto the end of time. 
The request, “Tell us a story,” 
will always meet with a ready 
response from the artist. But 
henceforth the industrious 
hack, who saw in fiction a 
means of paying his butcher’s 
bill, will not work without a 
rival. The concocter of sugared 
history, the vamper of senti- 
mental biography, is hard 
upon the novelist’s trail. He 
knows as well as any of 
them how to tiekle the read- 
er’s palate. His confeetionery 
is as sweet as syrup, and it 
looks as pretty as a birthday 
cake. And it possesses a value 
which none save historical 
novels possess. Great names 
are lavishly sprinkled up and 
down its pages. As you open 
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the first specimen that comes to 
your hand you will light upon 
the portraits of kings, repro- 
duced by the cheapest of pro- 
cesses, and intended to ease the 
light burden of study. Even 
those who are too lazy to de- 
cipher large type are brave 
enough, perhaps, to scan a 
blurred picture now and again, 
so that here you have something 
to suit all tastes. And then 
to read of real kings and 
queens, real poets and painters, 
has a pleasant suggestion of 
culture. With no more labour 
expended than would devour 
@ novel, a reader may appear 
to have studied the past or 
gained some knowledge of 
literature. Of course it is an 
appearance only; but the age 
is not critical, and with no 
better sustenance than a piece 
of confectionery you may pose 
as an oracle of the dinner- 
table. 

And the purveyors of this lit- 
erary plum-cake are kind to 
their patrons. They spice their 
wares so highly that they are 
grateful to the coarsest palate. 
Cupid is their god, not Mars. 
The episodes of their “history ” 
pass as often as possible in 
the Court of Love. If you 
might judge them by their 
exclusions, you would be forced 
to believe that the great ones 
of the earth passed their lives 
in nothing but love-making. 
To this general level all the 
talent, all the splendour of the 
world are reduced. The whole 
past is dragged down to the 
level of a society journal. 
Foiled in the attempt to dis- 
cover the “romances” of their 
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contemporaries, the  eaves- 
droppers go back to an earlier 
century and pretend to over- 
hear what was said behind the 
arras. Familiarity is the first 
habit of their kind. They in- 
vent the paltriest scraps of 
talk, and set great names about 
them. Here is a choice speci- 
men culled from a work dealing 
with the Court of Queen Anne: 
“Well hopped, madam! .. . 
Mind that pool... . Egad, 
you're into it right up to your 
knees. . . . Ahem! ankles!” 
Such are the terms in which 
the humorous historian of the 
suburbs pretends that a great 
courtier and poet addressed his 
Queen. Is it strange, then, that 
the supremacy of the novel is 
at last threatened ? 

Poets are even better game 
for this kind of fowler than 
kings and queens. Think of 
the rich harvest the indiscre- 
tions of Byron and Shelley 
have yielded! And there is 
much still left for the gleaner, 
The quarrel of Byron with his 
wife has furnished forth a shelf- 
ful of books. His sojourn at 
Venice has suggested a pleas- 
ant ehapter of indiscretion, 
and the only fault of his 
friendship for the Countess 
Guiccioli is that it was con- 
ducted in accordance with all 
the rules of a loyal propriety. 
Shelley would be still nearer 
to the heart and hand of our 
confectioners, if their work 
had not been anticipated. But 
Harriet is already familiarin the 
board-schools, and the encoun- 
ter was perhaps too serious 
to receive a proper coating of 
sugar. Jane Clermont was 
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made of other stuff, and half 
a dozen stout volumes (with 
illustrations) may still be dedi- 
cated to her unhappy life. Nor 
is the energy of our biographers 
confined to this side of the 


Channel. There is something 
in the air of France which mar- 
vellously suits their purpose. 
For instance, George Sand 
was evidently born into the 
world for their peculiar grati- 
fication. Whether she was 
a great novelist matters not 
a jot. Her novels are noth- 
ing to these gentry; her 
rather squalid life is precisely 
what they want. How many 
times, we wonder, has the 
melodrama of Venice, in which 
George Sand and Alfred de 
Musset played a part, been set 
before us? It was a French- 
man who first discovered the 
literary value of the episode, 
and who drew for us a plaintive 
picture of Alfred de Musset, ill 
and neglected, while La Sand 
turned her lustrous eyes upon 
Dr Pagello, who, fifty years 
after the event, was found 
still mumbling over the tea-cup 
once touched by the vampire- 
hand of the novelist. But the 
Frenehman’s discovery has been 
bravely followed up in England, 
and George Sand has at last 
found her place, not as a novel- 
ist but as the heroine of a 
sentimental biography, “the 
book of a season.” 

No period, then, and no per- 
sonage are sacred from the 
touch of these light-fingered 
historians. The love-affairs of 
Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen, 
have filled a plump volume. 
The Court of Charles II. is 
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unexhausted and inexhaustible, 
What title could allure more 
cunningly than ‘The Love 
Affairs of the Vatican’? There 
you have both guilt and splen- 
dour. Simpler tastes may be 
satisfied with a ‘Duchess Dere- 
lict’ or an ‘Imperial Victim.’ 
But the supply, as always, in- 
geniously follows the demand, 
and nobody need go away from 
the literary banquet unsatisfied. 
And as these works are easy to 
read, so they are easy to write. 
They require no training, and 
very little research. They are 
made up at hazard out of 
memoirs and of the books 
of others. They contain no in- 
telligent criticism of politics or 
literature. All that is asked 
of them is what is called in the 
“trade ” a strong love-interest. 
That is their point of contact 
with fiction, and the source of 
their dulness and monotony. 
Love - affairs are interesting 
chiefly to those who engage in 
them. Even to them they may 
be mere episodes in a various 
life. And they do not differ 
from the general rule, merely 
because they are the love-affairs 
of poets or kings. To draw 
back the veil seems to us an 
unpleasant and _ unprofitable 
business. If a broken heart 
changed a dynasty or inspired 
a sonnet, the breakage deserves 
a record, But old intrigues 
are as faded as old gloves, and 
they are made no better be- 
cause great names are attached 
to their participants. The new 
kind of printed matter, there- 
fore, does not seem to possess 
much value or interest, and an 
examination of a few specimens 
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makes us regret the careless 
folly of the old yellow-back. 
For instance, in his recent 
work, ‘The Lady of Beauty’ 
(London: Chapman & Hall), 
Mr Frank Hamel strikes the 
popular note at once. “The 
love-story of Charles VII. of 
France and Agnes Sorel,” says 
he, . “deserves a place among 
the great passions of history,” 
and he has done his best to 
give it the place it deserves. 
He is obviously an adept in the 
interpretation of great passions, 
and with a careful familiarity 
he interprets this particular 
passion in the terms of the 
penny novelette. The subject 
presents no difficulty to his 
sanguine mind. He gives his 
reader the impression that he 
is always behind the scenes. 
He dogs the footsteps of Agnes 
Sorel with the energy and 
cunning of adetective. Secrets 
are revealed to him, which by 
their nature must have escaped 
the prying eyes of many genera- 
tions. Where the poverty of 
material might baffle others, a 
quick surmise comes to his aid. 
“Probably,” says he, “she 
slept in an attic in the paternal 
mansion in an antique bed.” 
How does he know that she 
slept in an attic, we wonder? 
And why was her bed 
“antique”? Did they collect 
old furniture already in 
the fifteenth century? Of 
course he has sources of infor- 
mation which are sealed to us, 
otherwise he eould not sketch 
the first apparition of Agnes 
Sorel in these vivid terms. 
“There stepped forth... a 
girl of surpassing beauty. It 








was Agnes Sorel. The king’s 
eyes are riveted on her face, 
but he did not utter a single 
word. Absorbed by the king’s 
notice, she attempted to with- 
draw,” and so on, and so on, 
She was, in brief, “as attrac- 
tive a young feminine being as 
any in the world,” and it was 
inevitable that Charles, himself 
victorious, should be vanquished 
at the first assault by the sweet 
artillery of her timid glance. 

In other words, ‘Charles 
had discovered a little floweret 
modestly attractive and frag- 
rant.” There's sweetness for 
you! “Having set his heart 
on so precious a treasure, he 
was not likely to forego the 
pleasure of gathering and 
wearing it.” Why, indeed, 
should he? Was he not a 
king? There was but one 
thought that restrained him. 
“The humble blossom had 
been accustomed to sheltering 
leaves, and to pluck it forth 
into the full glare of public- 
ity without a transition stage 
might be to subject it to a form 
of torture which would cause 
it to wither speedily.” Is it 
not exquisite English, worthy 
in every syllable the dignity of 
the Muse of History? And 
how can we praise sufficiently 
the bold mixture of metaphors 
—the humble blossom, sub- 
jected to torture, plucked forth 
without a transition stage, and 
withered speedily ? 

When Charles had plucked 
his “little floweret,” he evi- 
dently did his best for her. 
“ He soothed her so gently, and 
assured her so freely of his un- 
dying love. To be with him was 
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to be in paradise.” Nowhere in 
popular fiction will you match 
the exquisite sensibility of these 
words. Even when the dis- 
cord of the Court perturbed the 
immaculate Agnes, with ready 
tact “he turned the conversa- 
tion to more personal matters, 
and for a while Agnes was 
happy.” And she had every 
reason to be. ‘Since the love 
of kings must always transcend 
that of ordinary mortals,” says 
Mr Hamel proudly, “the pas- 
sion of Charles for Agnes was 
a thing apart.” There is no 
democratic nonsense about this 
historian. He does not belong 
to the school of Macaulay and 
the Whigs. He declares that 
kings love more deeply, as 
well as more freely, than 
common mortals; and as he 
is a specialist in these mat- 
ters, he may not be gainsaid. 
There is, in truth, no point of 
amatory etiquette which he 
does not understand. “It was 
a thousand pities,” he says— 
and he ought to know,—“ that 
Louis did not restrain his 
feelings and think twice be- 
fore taking action in the 
matter of his father’s love- 
affairs. Such interference is 
rarely successful. In his case 
it was positively disastrous.” 
What a magnificent generalis- 
ation! Mr Hamel has sur- 
veyed all the known instances of 
filial interference with the love- 
affairs of the prodigal father, 
and has come to the conclusion 
that it is seldom successful. 
Thus he sets history upon the 
lofty height of didacticism, and 
gives a timely warning to the 
thousands of sons ready to 
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give their fathers superfluous 
advice. Thus he calls the 
past to the aid of the present, 
and permits plain, simple folk 
to profit by the experience of 
kings. 

His masterpiece, perhaps, is 
the chapter headed “ Maitresse 


en Titre.” This gives him an 
opportunity for writing a 
learned treatise upon the 
friends of kings. Here he is, 


so to say, upon his native 
heath. La Valliére, Gabrielle 
d’Estrées—he knows all their 
names. With a rare insight 
he perceives reasons of state 
and policy that make “one 
mistress, if she be modest and 
well-behaved, a preferable alter- 
native toaround of debauchery.” 
There speaks a true Machiavelli, 
who understands the ways of 
monarchs. ‘The king,” says 
he, regarding him as Machia- 
velli regarded the Prince, 
“gloomy and restless, wearied 
with bought pleasures, turns a 
jaded eye upon those who sur- 
round him and sees amongst 
them a fair face, a beautiful 
figure, charming manners, a 
modesty and coyness which 
urge him to attempt a capture. 
He is inspired indeed with a 
deep passion.” These words, 
no doubt, have sent a thrill 
through every suburb, where 
Mr Hamel is received, we are 
sure, as a most learned his- 
torian and a profound critic 
of the human heart. 

Yet if for a moment we 
may take this portentous 
production seriously, we can 
wonder only that it was ever 
written, and if written that 
it ever was published. The 
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author has no sense of con- 
struction, and but a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the 
English tongue. He puts 
down his facts with the 
brusqueness which you might 
tolerate in a book of statistics 
or in a collection of newspaper 
paragraphs, but what is in- 
tolerable in what pretends to 
be an _ historical biography. 
There is but one justification 
for ‘The Lady of Beauty.’ It 
is a piece of confectionery 
which seems to suit the 
popular taste. It is marked 
by all the impertinences of a 
commercial novel, and lacks 
its invention. Moreover, the 
antics of Mr Smith and Miss 
Jones need never affront us. 
There is an outrage in every 
vulgar word set in the mouth 
of a great personage, and the 
familiar talk of Charles VII. 
and Agnes Sorel, here written 
down, brings history to con- 
tempt. That there should be 
a demand for such books as 
this is a sad comment upon 
the Act of Parliament which 
makes reading and writing 
compulsory. And the worst 
of it all is that the idle men 
and women who devour Mr 
Hamel’s confectionery, take 
credit to themselves that they 
are not wasting their time 
upon fiction, but are making a 
sincere attempt to pierce the 
mysteries of the past. 

Mr Francis Gribble’s work, 
‘The Comedy of Catherine 
the Great’ (London: Eveleigh 
Nash), is better in all respects 
than Mr Hamel’s. It is written 
with more force, and con- 
structed upon a wiser plan 
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than ‘The Lady of Beauty.’ 
But then Mr Gribble is the ao- 
knowledged chief of the popular 
experts in the love-affairs of 
kings and poets. He has al- 
ready anatomised Shelley and 
displayed George Sand. He 
has looked upon the Romantic 
movement with the exclusive 
eye of an amorist, and has dis- 
cussed it as though poetry was 
not and painting had never 
been. But though Mr Gribble 
does this job of expertise 
better than the others, we 
would not imply that the job 
was worth doing. All save 
the very young and _ the 
very simple must find this 
tearing away of the veil a very 
tedious process. The young 
and simple, however, are evi- 
dently numerous enough to 
have a literature of their 
own. Mr Gribble knows his 
public, as he knows his pocket. 
He understands precisely what 
it wants, and gives it. Other- 
wise he would not call his 
last work ‘The Comedy of 
Catherine the Great.’ Of few 
monarchs could the word 
“comedy” be used with less 
propriety. We shall search 
the great Empress’s career in 
vain for any episodes, or en- 
counters, which might be called 
comic, unless indeed it be an 
article in the new creed that 
love itself is comic. She was 
not comic when she ascended 
the throne and connived at 
the murder of her drunken 
husband. She was not comic 
when she played a great part 
in the policy of Europe, and 
once foiled even the great 
William Pitt himself. He who 
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finds food for laughter in the 
attachment of a woman of 
sixty for a boy of twenty-two 
must entertain a truly savage 
notion of what is farce. When, 
then, was Catherine comic? 
When she made a desperate 
attempt to appear intellectual ? 
We think not. That was but 
a sorry concession to a pre- 
vailing fashion. The one 
passage of pure comedy in 
Catherine’s life was the journey 
to the Crimea, a comedy ex- 
quisitely designed and admir- 
ably played, in which wit never 
fell into the gulf of vulgarity, 
and in which scandal was cast 
only for asubordinate réle. But 
evidently this is not the kind of 
comedy which the new history 
demands, and we can only sup- 
pose that we are expected 
to hold our sides whenever 
Catherine chooses a favourite. 
A sad kind of merriment 
truly! Lady Wishfort is a 
tragic figure when she makes 
an incidental appearance. Who 
would call that drama a comedy 
in which Lady Wishfort is 
never absent from the stage? 
If this be not tragedy, then 
“Hamlet” is a farce and 
*‘ Othello” a knockabout inter- 
lude, fit only for the Music 
Hall. 

But Mr Gribble is compelled 
to live up to his reputation 
as an amatory expert, and 
therefore if he condescends to 
Catherine the Great, a very 
poor subject from his point of 
view, he must think only of her 
lovers, and of them only as 
embodiments of the comic 
spirit. He could not have 
found a worse excuse for the 
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sweetmeats he is wont to 
provide. Catherine’s lovers, if 
we except Potemkin, who was 
far more than a lover, were of 
no more importance to her 
than her bootmakers. They 
came and went, they carried 
off their bags of roubles, and 
as the State profited not by 
their coming, so it lost nothing 
but roubles by their going. 
There may have been something 
in Catherine’s plea, that she 
converted her favourites into 
wise and useful officials. Even 
if the plea be admitted, it is 
a plea not of comedy but 
of common-sense. It is easy 
enough to find fault with 
the kind of history that is 
profitable in the “schools.” 
Too many treaties, an indis- 
tinguishable mass of super- 
fluous documents, may per- 
chance obscure the motives of 
the men and women who domi- 
nated the past. Yet under- 
standing may make even 
treaties human, and industry 
may discover some sort of a 
synthesis in historical manu- 
seripts. What can never serve 
any clear purpose is to mistake 
scandal for biography, and to 
raise “love-affairs,” which, as 
we have said, are precisely 
the same for king and peasant, 
poet and comedian, to the pomp 
and circumstance of high policy. 

However, Mr Gribble having 
accepted the réle of comedy, 
does his best to be fair to his 
readers. If Catherine is not 
comic, then he must be comic 
himself, And so he attempts 
always to write in a light and 
flippant manner. For instance, 
he never mentions Panin with- 
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out a reference to his fat. 
Page by page the statesman 
grows fatter and fatter. Here 
we are told that “he is 
not too fat to slip down 
from the fence and pray on 
the winning side”; there he 
is described for our delight as 
“the fat, plausible, oleaginous 
intriguer, the Count Fosco, as 
it were, of the conspiracy,” 
until at last we are sick to 
death of him and his obesity, 
which has little more and little 
less reality than Catherine’s 
lovers. Potemkin fares no 
better at Mr Gribble’s hands. 
An old dressing - gown is the 
signal of his appearance, and 
it is donned and doffed so often 
and so inappositely that at 
last it is inextricably mixed 
up in our mind with Panin’s 
oleaginous plausibility. The 
truth is, Potemkin was a 
man of genius, in spite of his 
barbarous eccentricities, and 
Mr Gribble’s method will not 
let us catch even a passing 
glimpse of him. To say, as Mr 
Gribble says, that “he some- 
times reminds one of the late 
Sir Augustus Harris,” is merely 
to prove how false are the im- 
pressions which a writer with a 
bias may receive from a reading 
of history. He might just as 
well compare Richelieu with 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 
And if Potemkin meets with 
less than justice at the hands 
of Mr Gribble, what shall we 
say of that writer’s sketch of 
Catherine? Nothing, save 
that it omits all that is 
essential to a fair understand- 
ing, and distorts into an absurd 
importance all the traits which 


she shared with others of her 
kind. 

The late Professor Green 
was wont to inveigh against 
what he called drum -and- 
trumpet history. A hundred 
times worse is this new history 
of the alcove and the powder- 
puff. The writers of it enu- 
merate the charms of their 
heroines and the sentiments 
of their heroes with an unctu- 
ously professional air. They 
set forth their “points” with 
the assured manner of judges 
at a cattle-show. They confuse 
history and make literature 
ridiculous. The one excuse for 
their existence is that they 
tickle the taste of the illiterate 
reader, and that excuse can 
hardly be ealled adequate. In 
conclusion, we can only marvel 
at the audacity of their enter- 
prise. It is a strange function, 
truly, to be an expert in the 
love-affairs of other people! 


The late Victoria Lady 
Welby, whose death we regret 
to record, belonged to two 
worlds, and may be said to 
have lived two lives. Born in 
the year of Queen Victoria's 
accession, she was a part, on 
the one hand, of what is known 
as the early Victorian era. 
Linked to the future by the 
studies which for many years 
she pursued, she looked forward 
with a spirit of confidence to 
the achievements of science. If 
her youth was spent in travel, 
her later years were devoted 
entirely to patient research. 
More than this: she had known 
Courts, and the life of the 
great world. The wife of a | 
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county gentleman, she had 


profited by an experience 
which falls to the lot of few 
metaphysicians. The friend 
of philosophers, she was an 
adept in the discussion of 
abstruse questions, which have 
small chance of being asked or 
answered in an atmosphere of 
quarter-sessions. 

Her mother, Lady Emmeline 
Stuart-Wortley, deserves more 
than a passing memory. A 
woman of character and enter- 
prise, she travelled far and 
wide, from Norway to Mexico, 
from the United States to the 
Holy Land, at a time when 
long journeys were neither easy 
nor fashionable. Whatever 
countries she visited she looked 
upon with her own eyes, and 
judged with her own under- 
standing. Her knowledge of 
the Southern States of America, 
for instance, persuaded her, in 
spite of the prevailing cant, to 
defend the slave-owners against 
the false charges of cruelty 
which were brought against 
them, and to paint the lot of 
the slaves in the true colours 
of happiness, in which British 
liberalism dared not look upon 
them. Her independence of 
spirit and her intellectual 
honesty she bequeathed to her 
daughter, who in her girlhood 
shared the hazard, in those 
days not inconsiderable, of her 
mother’s wanderings. Miss 
Stuart- Wortley, indeed, was 
little more than a child when 
her mother’s sudden death left 
her isolated and friendless in 
the Syrian desert, and thus 
compelled her to begin her 
own life with an experience in 
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grim contrast to the career of 
sheltered research which was 
presently to be hers. 

After some years spent at 
Frogmore with the Duchess of 
Kent, she was appointed Maid 
of Honour to Queen Victoria. 
But it is not as a lady of the 
Court that she will be re- 
membered. For many years 
before her death she had been 
a profound student of science 
and philosophy. Above all she 
had devoted herself to the study 
of Meaning, or Significs as it 
is called, which she hoped 
would enable us to revise the 
many errors which befog our 
judgment and to understand 
the problems of philosophy, 
politics, and literature without 
the intervention of false sym- 
bols. Much work has been 
done by others in the same 
field, notably by Professor 
Bréal. By none have clearer 
results been achieved than by 
Lady Welby. 

That language as it is written 
and spoken to-day is an imper- 
fect instrument will not be 
denied even by the sanguine. 
The precision which is indis- 
pensable in the mechanical ap- 
paratus of life still seems 
beyond the attainment of 
speech, Each man puts upon 
words his own burden of his- 
tory and association. Rarely 
do we meet one who speaks 
precisely the same language as 
ourselves. The others may 
be before us or behind. A 
hundred prejudices or super- 
stitions separate us from those 
about us. We hear as in a 
dream; we look upon the 
printed page as upon a set 
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of blurred images. The work 
of the Tower of Babel is not 
yet undone. And the con- 
fusion is greater to-day than 
ever it was, because new 
continents of thought, of 
knowledge, are coming daily 
into our ken. How shall we 
fit our faulty speech to the 
old 


new experience? As 
words, diverted to another 
purpose, refuse to perform 


their old office, new words 
are still to seek which shall 
help us to pierce the fresh 
mysteries of science and phil- 
osophy. We are bound in the 
ancient chains, and know not 
how to shake them off. In 
other words, as Lady Welby 
once wrote, ‘we complain now 
of the tyranny of language 
just as we used to complain 
of the tyranny of slow and 
inconvenient modes of loco- 
motion. Only then we be- 
came discontented, and our 
discontent issued in concerted 
and energetic efforts to im- 
prove what we had, and that 
on fresh lines; leaving the 
horse first for the steam 
engine, then for the electrical 
engine. It once seemed that 
we could never send news 
quicker than a horse could 
gallop or a ship sail; next 
we sent it by steam, and now 
our telegrams travel in a few 
moments all over the world, 
and sometimes arrive ‘before 
they were sent.’ But in lan- 
guage we may say that we 
are still in the ‘horse’ stage; 
just as an army with its 
cavalry is still in the oar- 
and-sail stage. Why not 
seriously face the fact that 
we have only to utilise an 
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undoubtedly growing diseon- 
tent and apply it to the dis- 
covery of more effectual modes 
of expressing our minds, and 
that then we shall find a 
general raising of the standard 
of news-sending ?” 

All that is true. If only we 
could perfeet the instrument of 
speech, we should put an end 
to half the controversies of the 
world ; we might change poli- 
tics from the wasteful thing of 
rancour and falsehood that now 
it is, toa series of easy agree- 
ments; we might make science 
and philosophy intelligible to 
the simple mind ; we might, in 
brief, achieve what now is im- 
possible, without ridding our- 
selves of the ambiguity which 
is necessary if we are not to 
fall at once into a fatal pre- 
cision of thought and word. 
It is, indeed, proof of Lady 
Welby’s wise method that she 
refused to regard definition as 
a true remedy for defects of 
expression. She clung to am- 
biguity, “an inherent chafac- 
teristic of language.” But she 
made a clear distinction. ‘The 
kind of ambiguity which acts 
as a useful stimulant to intelli- 
gence and enriches the field 
of conjecture, is very different 
from that which in the intel- 
lectual sphere begins and ends 
in confusion, or in the moral 
sphere begins in disingenuous- 
ness and ends in deliberate and 
successful imposture. We all 
alike, in fact, suffer and lose by 
these; by the endless disputa- 
tion which the one entails, and 
the force given by the other 
to the specious oratory of 
charlatans.” 

With this exception made, 
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Lady Welby would have sub- 
ordinated every other subject 
“to the study of that sense, 
of that meaning, and above 
all of that significance, which 
makes the whole value of facts 
or ideas, and of the order and 
sequences of either.” To attain 
her end, she would have in- 
creased in any and every direc- 
tion the boundaries of speech. 
She was ready for drastic 
changes. “I want Greek,” she 
said, “I want Chaucer, I want 
Esperanto, or rather its worth- 
ier successor, when that shall 
appear. I want the Zulu 
clicks.” The list of her wants 
proves the difficulty of her 
enterprise. Though we all 
agree in hoping for the day 
when language shall become a 
perfect instrument for exchang- 
ing thought, we must all agree 
also that good counsel is not 
enough to bring it nearer. 
A language is not a mechan- 
ism; it is something organic, 
which grows to maturity and 
fades like the trees and flowers. 
A new word may be invented 
by this man or that; its accept- 
ance depends upon something 
which resembles a natural force 
more nearly than an act of 
volition. The proper use of 
language, again, is an art as 
well as a science, and, being an 
art, it can be practised only by 
highly endowed individuals. 
Nor is this all: the man who 
thinks most profoundly is 
rarely gifted with a clarity 
of expression, and thus it is 
that science and philosophy 
are constantly setting up fresh 
barriers between them and 
the general understanding. 
Moreover, the tendency of 
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language, in spite of new 
ideas and new mechanical dis- 
coveries, has for some three 
centuries leaned towards at- 
tenuation. We are no longer 
catholic in our use of words, 
as they were in the Elizabethan 
age. Our modern sensitiveness 
rejects slang, and accepts bar- 
barous technicalities. We kill 
the living plant and cherish 
the dried specimen of the 
herbarium. The harm done 
by Addison and Steele in the 
wanton simplification of our 
English tongue still endures. 
How, then, when we have 
wantonly set up a false stand- 
ard, shall we dare to look back 
to Chaucer or forward to Zulu 
clicks ? 

And by a customary irony, 
at the very moment when we 
begin to understand the im- 
portance of clear expression, 
we are doing our best to banish 
from our schools the study of 
Latin and Greek, which was 
the best preparative ever de- 
vised for the writing and un- 
derstanding of English. The 
economy of words, the excision 
of superfluous particles, the 
close knitting of sentences,— 
these virtues were best attained 
by the study of what are 
foolishly called the “dead” 
languages. And now that 
democracy regards them as a 
vain sign of superiority, we 
run the risk of losing the valu- 
able lessons which they taught. 
The newspapers, moreover, 
which serve the most of men, 
compelled to read by Act of 
Parliament, for literature, dis- 
play little respect for any lan- 
guage, dead or alive. The 
few words which they have 
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mastered are at once ugly and 
inexpressive. It is only by a 
habit of patience that we 
arrive at what it is that the 
reporter means; and as the 
reporter is far more intimately 
familiar to the general reader 
than Shakespeare or the Bible, 
he puts into the heads of the 
people a love of common phrases 
and meaningless words which 
must ever be the despair of 
the student of “ Significs.”’ 
Yet Lady Welby’s devotion 
to the science of Meaning re- 
mained unshaken. She saw 
its difficulties and its dangers, 
and was still convinced that it 
and it alone could extricate us 
from the confusion of thought 
and word. She acknowledged 
that we had lost “the guiding 
clue of Nature,” and she looked 
to the child to find the path 
which his elders have missed. 
“Why is the child the arbiter 


of the future,” she asked, “ the 
discoverer of world - secrets? 
Because the parent inherits a 
primal tendency to revert to 
the fixed and rooted form, 
while the child is ‘free-swim- 
ming,’ it is the natural ex- 
plorer. And for ages we, the 
parents, through the teachers, 
have been more and more suc- 
cessfully trying to train and 
educate our ‘free - swimmers’ 
into fixed and rooted prisoners,” 
So she advocated a liberty of 
growth, a freedom to attain 
the right expressiveness to 
which she attached so great 
an importanee. That she died 
with her work unaccomplished 
matters little, Very few of 
her contemporaries had the 
talent of inspiration that was 
hers, and she confidently left to 
the young the task of handing 
on the torch of learning which 
she herself had trimmed and lit. 
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CIMIEZ AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Crm1zez has been holding 
high festival in this passing 
month of April, celebrating the 
inauguration of the graceful 
statue of Queen Victoria which 
now looks down the length of 
the avenue of plane-trees lead- 
ing to the heart of rich, busy, 
prosperous Nice, from the foot 
of the garden of the hotel in 
which our revered Sovereign 
passed the last of those early 
springtimes she loved to spend 
in the sunshine of the South. 
And incidentally France has 
been celebrating the cordial 
understanding with England 
which has done so much for the 
peace of the world,—a friend- 
ship the more remarkable that 
it is built upon the ruins of a 
long period of doubts, suspici- 
ons, and misunderstandings., 
That was a painful time for an 
Englishman residing at Cimiez 
when Boer victories, real or 
imaginary, were subjects of 
French rejoicing, and even the 
venerable figure of our aged 
Queen did not escape offensive 
caricature. Those days are 
ended; Frenchmen and Eng- 
lishmen have learnt to know 
each other, and esteem each 
other’s good qualities; and 
Cimiez and its sister Nice have 
now seen French and English 
bluejackets side by side guard- 
ing the foot of the statue, and 
have heard the French Premier 
and the British Ambassador 
unite in praising the memory 
of the Queen, and in wishing 
prosperity and long life to the 


entente cordiale between the 
two nations. 

All that could be said about 
the statue, the ceremony, and 
the accompanying /fétes has 
been told by the daily news- 
papers; but we think that 
while they are fresh in mind, 
it should be of interest to 
readers of ‘Maga’ to know 
something of the environment 
in which Queen Victoria passed 
the last of her months of 
southern sunshine, 

Looking from her balcony 
over the surrounding gardens, 
she saw at her feet the red roofs 
of beautiful Nice, and beyond 
them the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean ; to her left the 
wooded slopes of the hill of 
Montboron, crowned by the 
picturesque seventeenth cen- 
tury fort of Mont Alban; and 
to her right the hills, wooded 
and dotted with villas, on the 
other side of which lies the 
valley of the Var. 

The position of Cimiez, some 
four hundred feet above the 
sea, on a plateau sloping gently 
southwards, and abruptly de- 
scending on the east to the 
valley of the river Paillon, 
marked it from early times 
as an important site for 
military purposes and a 
perfect winter health - resort. 
That in the earliest ages it 
was used as a military post 
is proved by the existence of 
the remains of Cyclopean walls 
on its eastern side, but their 
origin is wrapped in mist. By 
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some it is believed to have been 
a Trojan colony, and coins have 
been found here on which are 
figured the genius of Troy, with 
the word Ilion beneath. By 
Pliny and by Ptolemy, under 
the names Cemenelio or Cemen- 
eleon, it is spoken of as the 
chief town of the Vediantii, 
a tribe who came from Greece, 
and are said to have obtained 
a concession of part of the 
Cemenean mountains between 
Monaco and the Var. 

But it is not till Roman 
times that Cimiez has any real 
history, and then it looms large 
in Imperial annals. When the 
Emperor Augustus, at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, 
formed the Maritime Alps into 
a Roman province, he carried 
on the great Roman road, 
known first as the Via Julia 
Augusta, and later as the Via 
Aurelia, from Vada Sabato 
through Turbia to the Var, and 
it passed through Cemenelum, 
which he made the capital of 
the Province. Perhaps the most 
interesting traces of this part 
of the famous military road 
are to be found, on the Italian 
side of the present frontier, in 
Lady Hanbury’s beautiful gar- 
dens at La Mortola, and on the 
French side in the grand com- 
memorative tower at La Turbie, 
and in the remains at Cimiez 
to which we shall shortly refer. 
With all of these Queen Victoria 
must have been familiar, for 
she spent the spring of 1882 at 
Sir Thomas Hanbury’s lovely 
villa, and in other years, when 
driving on the Cerniche road 
from Menton or from Nice, 
must have often passed close 
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by the Tower of Augustus at 
La Turbie. 

Close alongside the site of 
the two hotels in which the 
Queen spent successively her 
last five springs on the Riviera 
stands the amphitheatre of 
Cemenelum, or all that is now 
left of it. It is oval in form, 
and from its dimensions, seventy 
yards in length and fifty-three 
yards in breadth, it is esti- 
mated that it was capable of 
seating not less than four 
thousand spectators. From this 
fact, reasoning by analogy, it 
is assumed that the population 
of the Roman city, in the 
third century of our era, the 
date assigned by classical anti- 
quaries to the construction of 
the amphitheatre, cannot have 
been less than twenty thou- 
sand. And this estimate does 
not seem excessive for a town 
which we know was the seat 
of government of a Roman 
Prefect and the residence of 
a Pontifex Maximus, all the 
many officials of such an ad- 
ministration, and a permanent 
legion of troops. 

It is held by antiquaries 
that the height from the floor 
of the arena to the feet of the 
lowest tier of spectators was 
not more than eight feet, and 
from this it is deduced that 
the amphitheatre was not in- 
tended for combats of wild 
beasts, but for gladiatorial 
contests and exhibitions of 
dancing, or of feats of strength 
and skill. There is a legend 
that during a visit to this 
arena in the latter part of the 
third century, the Empress 
Julia, watching a combat to 
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the death between a famous 
Greek retiarius and the cham- 
pion of Cemenelum, stayed the 
fight at the critical moment, 
and only then discovered that 
the Roman champion was her 
own son, heir to the Imperial 
crown. And Julia was not 
the only empress who visited 
the famous town. Tacitus tells 
how, two centuries earlier, the 
famous Poppa, wife of the 
Emperor Nero, made a trium- 
phant entry here after the 
birth of her first child. 

Nor is Cimiez without its 
share in the tales of the per- 
secutions of the early Christ- 
ians, and of their martyrdom 
under the rule of the Preefect 
Perennius and his successor 
Marcus Claudius; and it is 
related to the credit of the 
Empress Julia Cornelia Salo- 
nina that she persuaded her 
husband, the Emperor Galli- 
enus, to put a stop to these 
persecutions, and to dis- 
miss the last of the above- 
named Preefects. Chief among 
the martyrs of Cimiez stands 
forth St Pontius (Saint Pons), 
in honour of whom was founded 
the existing abbey of that name 
on an eminence where he is 
said to have met his death, 
below the plateau of Cimiez, 
and above the bank of the 
river Paillon. 

For many centuries, under 
Roman rule and civilisation, 
Cimiez and the adjacent city 
of Nice enjoyed the blessings 
of peace. Cimiez became more 
and more the winter abode of 
rich Roman patricians attracted 
by the beauty of its surround- 
ings and the unrivalled charms 


of its climate. But after the 
fall of the Western Empire 
they became part of the newly 
created kingdom of Italy, and 
their troubles began. At the 
end of the fifth century Nice 
was sacked by the Burgundians, 
but Cimiez, owing probably to 
the natural strength of its posi- 
tion and the strength of its 
walls, escaped, though only for 
a time. Towards the close of 
the sixth century the Lombards 
came down with fire and sword. 
Cimiez long resisted, and held 
out so obstinately, that when 
at last the infuriated Lom- 
bards forced an entry they 
massacred every living soul 
within the walls till sheer 
fatigue stayed their hands, 
pillaged every building, public 
or private, and finally destroyed 
the town by fire. And so this 
beautiful city, its palaces, its 
temples, its arena, its baths, 
were involved in one complete 
common ruin, never to be re- 
built as a separate city. The 
few inhabitants who escaped 
the massacre fled to Nice for 
refuge. Nice had its own 
troubles then, and for many a 
long year afterwards; but we 
are dealing only with Cimiez. 
Nearly thirteen centuries 
passed between this barbaric 
destruction of the old Roman 
civilised Cemenelum and Queen 
Victoria’s first visit to the spot 
on which it had stood,—cen- 
turies during which almost 
every vestige of the old city 
disappeared under the ravag- 
ing influence of time, and 
the still greater destruction 
wrought by the hands of men 
who saw in every remaining 
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wall and Roman pavement 
nothing but useful material 
for building. Cimiez was now 
but a name, an appanage of 
Nice, together with which it 
passed under the hands of many 
rulers. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury it passed by treaty to 
the House of Savoy. After 
the French Revolution it 
was annexed to France. On 
Napoleon’s fall it reverted to 
Savoy, and in 1860, by treaty 
between the third Napoleon 
and Victor Emmanuel, it 
again reverted to France, the 
change of rule and of nation- 
ality being ratified by a 
plebiscite. 

When Queen Victoria paid 
her first visit to Cimiez she 
took up her abode in a small 
hotel now known as the Pavillon 
Victoria, situated in a charm- 
ing garden, with uninterrupted 
views to the city, the sea, and 
the surrounding hills. But a 
palatial hotel, now known as the 
Excelsior Hotel Regina, sprang 
up on the very edge of the 
plateau directly in front of the 
royal abode, and it was to this 
new hotel that her last visits to 
the south were paid. Even at 
this time Cimiez was a peaceful 
country suburb; there were a 
few villas standing in their 
own beautiful gardens; a mile 
north of the hotel were some 
zoological gardens; one large 
hotel stood half-way down the 
slope leading to Carabacel, the 
nearest district of Nice; but 
with those exceptions there 
was nothing to interfere with 
the rural character of the 
place. 

Immediately to the west of 
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the hotel, separated from it 
only by a road, stood and 
happily still stand the large, 
beautiful, and highly culti- 
vated gardens of the Villa 
Liserb, which was placed by 
its owners at the disposal of 
Princess Henry of Battenberg. 
At a side door immediately 
under the Queen’s rooms the 
favourite donkey carriage was 
in waiting; a gate in the 
paling opposite admitted to 
the grounds of the Villa 
Liserb, and there, where ad- 
mission was only granted by 
special favour to one or two 
favoured individuals, the Queen 
generally spent such of the 
morning hours as she could 
spare from her duties with 
her daughter and her grand- 
children on the grassy lawns, 
or in the orange grove, or in 
the walks that led to the wild, 
wooded valley below. Masses 
of brilliant flowers gladdened 
the tired eyes; palms, olives, 
and cedars gave a grateful 
shade. 

In the afternoon the Queen 
generally drove out in her 
landau, which, with an Indian 
attendant on the box beside 
the coachman, became a familiar 
object in the neighbourhood. 
It was thus that the Queen 
visited the Franciscan monas- 
tery, a spot of singular beauty 
and historic interest, which 
stands a few hundred yards 
to the east of the ruined 
amphitheatre. Under the 
portico of the church are two 
Italian inseriptions, thus trans- 
lated by Mr Loveland, to whose 
charming book, ‘The Romance 
of Nice,’ we are deeply in- 
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debted. ‘“Cimiez, a Greek 
colony, strengthened with 


Roman blood, rich in monu- 
ments, pagan and Christian, 
the civic and religious capital 
of the Maritime Alps, had 
Saint Barnabas for its Apostle, 
and gave to Spain two martyrs, 
who became its immortal pro- 
tectors. Alboin burnt it, 
Charlemagne raised it from its 
ruins, and erected it into a 
county.” “This church was 
built on the ruins of the Temple 
of Diana about the ninth cen- 
tury; the first sanctuary of 
the Virgin Mary in the Mari- 
time Alps. In the sixteenth 
century it was handed over by 
the monks of St Benedict to 
the Franciscan Fathers. En- 
larged since then, and embel- 
lished with a fagade and 
frescoes: witness of the piety 
of the departed, a promise and 
an inspiration to those who 
shall come after. 1858.” 

On a side wail of the portico 
is a fresco of an early incident 
in the life of St Francis, com- 
memorating the dream of Pope 
Innocent the Third, which in- 
duced him to grant his sanction 
to a rule confirming the forma- 
tion of the Franciscan Order. 
The interior of the church has 
much that is beautiful. It has 
three altar-pieces painted by 
the most famous of Nigois 
artists, Ludovic Bréa, one of 
which is of remarkable interest, 
showing in the background the 
Chateau or Castle of Nice as 
it stood in the year 1475. The 
reredos and the high altar of 
inlaid marble are of fine work- 
manship. The three pictures 
have a stirring history. They 
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were presented by the famous 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam, Grand 
Master of the Order of St John 
of Jerusalem, who had resided 
at Nice since the capture of 
Rhodes, to the Franciscans for 
their monastery of the Holy 
Cross at Nice in 1529. Four- 
teen years later, Barbarossa, 
at the head of a fleet of 300 
Turkish vessels, attacked the 
town, and destroyed the 
Franciscan monastery. The 
three pictures were saved, and 
the Benedictines having handed 
over to the Franciscans the 
church at Cimiez, the altar- 
pieces were brought there. 

Passing through the chureh, 
Queen Victoria was permitted 
to enter the inner cloister, for- 
bidden ground to all women, 
the only exceptions made in 
the nineteenth century being 
in her favour and that of the 
Empress Eugénie. From the 
south-east corner of the monas- 
tic garden there is an unrivalled 
view, finer even than that from 
the Queen’s own windows, 
for it includes the valley of 
the Paillon, the Esterels, and 
some peaks of the snow-clad 
Alps. 

Now, under recent French 
laws, the Franciscan monks 
are dispersed and banished. 
The brown robe, the knotted 
rope, and the sandalled feet are 
no longer to be seen without or 
within the cloister. The monas- 
tery buildings are deserted ; the 
carefully tended garden is a 
tangled wilderness; and on 
certain feast days the secluded 
precincts are open to the 
holiday-making mob. 

The place in front of the 
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church has a singular fascin- 
ation. Shaded by grand old 
ilex - trees, under which are 
placed stone benches, stands 
the famous Cross of Cimiez, a 
white marble cross of great 
intrinsic beauty, raised on & 
graceful marble pillar. It is 
remarkable as being one of the 
few existing representations of 
the Crucified Seraph of the 
Vision of Saint Francis of 
Assisi. Of fifteenth century 
workmanship, it stood in front 
of the Franciscan monastery 
in the old town of Nice until 
the French Revolution, when 
it was thrown to the ground 
and broken. A man, by name 
Sardina—all honour to him !|— 
rescued and concealed the frag- 
ments. After the Concordat, 
in 1804, the restored Cross was 
borne in solemn procession to 
Cimiez, and set up by loving 
hands on its present site. 

It was in pursuit of State 
policy that the Franciscan 
monks were banished, and 
their tender guardianship of 
the church and its surround- 
ings abolished: it is to be re- 
gretted that the present custo- 
dians do not more carefully 
preserve this singularly beauti- 
ful and peaceful spot full of 
historic interest and old-world 
charm. 

The visitor who can obtain 
permission to do so should pass 
through the iron gate in the 
western wall of the place 
facing the ehurch, and follow 
the path leading to the left 
through the olive grove till 
he comes to the cottage 
which is built on to the ruin 
of the old Temple of Apollo, in 





the grounds of the Villa Garin, 
Amid these grounds he will find 
peace and silence. There is here 
no modern show, no striving 
for effect, but a sad sense of 
bygone grandeur, for this is the 
possession of one of the old 
proud Nigois families. If the 
friendly aid of the gardener 
who lives in the cottage is 
invoked, the visitor will be 
taken to see the remains of the 
pavement of the old Roman 
baths, of which but little, alas! 
is left. And then through the 
western gate of the Villa he 
will pass out to the Arénes. 
Queen Victoria was a regular 
attendant at the Festin des 
Cougourdons — the Feast of 
Gourds—which takes place in 
Lent and centres round the 
Place du Monastére. Long 
before daylight on the ap- 
pointed day the road is alive 
with people from Nice on their 
way to attend the first early 
mass at the church. Then 
come the processions of the 
various Orders of Penitents, 
White, Black, Blue, and Red, 
in dominoes of the respective 
colours of their confraternities, 
preceded by their crosses, with 
lamps swinging. These con- 
fraternities were all founded in 
the Middle Ages. Their mem- 
bers come not only from Nice 
itself but from the surrounding 
rock villages; and they as- 
semble round the cross of the 
crucified seraph. Tables are 
laid under the ilex-trees, and 
after mass the people in crowds 
feast there upon “ pan bagnat” 
—blessed bread—and the wine 
of the country. Along the 
whole length of the road from 
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the Arénes to the monastery, 
and in the Arénes and on the 
place of the monastery, are 
stalls with gourds for sale. 
The gourds vary from the size 
of a hazel-nut to that of a 
giant’s head: they are of all 
shapes, and are curiously 
painted and varnished. Among 
these stalls the Queen moved 
in her pony-carriage, making 
numerous purchases. 

An earlier féte which is held 
and has been held for centuries 
at the same church on the first 
Sunday in Lent was not, so 
far as we know, attended by 
the Queen. This is the Festin 
des Reproches, when lovers 
visit the church and reproach 
each other for their real or 
fancied infidelities during car- 
nival, and then agree to make 
up their differences, and go 
home to a good meal. 

Generally the Queen went 
farther afield. There was no 
one of the lovely drives in 
the environs with which she 
did not become familiar. 
Falicon, perched on its lofty 
rock; Aspremont, that village 
which has taken the place of 
the Roman Castrum Asper- 
montis, and of a still earlier 
Greek settlement, knew her 
well. Happily for the Queen, 
her visits to Cimiez were before 
the days of automobiles, which 
have destroyed the quiet of the 
neighbourhood, and introduced 
@ modern terror that would 
have turned these peaceful 
drives into a penance. 

Great changes have taken 
place in Cimiez since the days 
when Queen Victoria resided 
here. From Carabacel along 


the whole way gigantic hotels 
have been erected or palaces 
of flats; numerous streets, 
bordered by villas, traverse the 
main road, so that Cimiez and 
Nice are now connected by a 
continuous chain of buildings. 
And the hand of the builder 
has not spared the rural 
beauties of Cimiez itself. 
Everywhere along the road 
behind the Hotel Regina villas 
large and small have been 
erected, and one must walk for 
a mile before reaching what 
can really be described as the 
country. The old Zoological 
Gardens have gone and houses 
have risen on their site; but, 
once this zone of buildings 
left behind, there are many 
beautiful paths available for 
those who are good walkers,— 
mountain climbs presenting 
glorious views of snowy alp 
and azure sea. For those to 
whom such walks are debarred 
there remain the same lovely 
drives that were enjoyed by 
the Queen, and it will be well 
for them if they have the good 
fortune to possess the friend- 
ship of the owners of the 
surrounding pleasaunces,—the 
olive-groves of the Villa Garin, 
the well-trimmed lawns of the 
Villa Liserb, the wild beauties 
of La Selva, where in 
this glorious season of peach 
blossom, of roses, of peonies, 
and Italian may, they can 
realise the truth of the lines— 


‘¢ A kiss of the sun for pardon, 
The song of the birds for mirth, 
One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 
Than anywhere else on earth.” 


And we love to think that 
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here, on the road trodden on 
their way to conquest by the 
legions of Napoleon and the 
legions of Cesar, the mind of 
our beloved Queen was not 
filled with dreams of im- 
perial grandeur, but rather, in 
the shade of the palm - trees 
of Liserb, or amid the roses 
in the sunny Franciscan 
garden, with “the peace of 
God which passeth all under- 
standing.” 

And so we will end with 
this passage from Mr Love- 
land’s ‘Romance of Nice,’ the 
truth of which is confirmed by 
the utterances of all the local 
papers to-day: “It is not the 
great Queen of England who 
lives in the hearts of the 
Nigois ; it is the memory of a 
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pathetic little figure in black, 
with an old-fashioned mush. 
room hat and a small black 
silk sunshade, who was daily 
seen driving about the country- 
side, taking her tea at a halt 
on the high road; ordering her 
carriage to fall in among the 
mourners at the funeral pro- 
cession of some poor peasant, 
or following quietly in the wake 
of some religious procession 
which she accidentally met,— 
that is the picture which the 
people remember, and that is 
why they have set the Queen’s 
statue near the hotel where she 
dwelt, that her memory may 
be preserved to future genera- 
tions.” 


Cim1xz, 13th April 1912. 
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THE QUESTION OF ARMY HORSES. 


BY COLONEL C. E. CALLWELL, C.B. 


THE general public are only 
dimly aware of the gravity of 
the problem which is arising in 
the country in connection with 
horsing the army for war; and 
the majority of military men 
even, not having been directly 
concerned with the provision 
of remounts or with the regi- 
stration of animals which ought 
to be available on mobilisation, 
hardly recognise how important 
the question is. Nor is it un- 
derstood in most quarters to 
what an extent the failure of 
the responsible authorities to 
cope determinedly with the 
subject is tending to aggravate 
the situation. People know, 
ef course, that the peace estab- 
lishment of horses in the regular 
army is somehow kept up— 
as a matter of fact, that peace 
establishment has been slightly 
augmented within the last two 
or three years,—but even 
soldiers do not always quite 
realise that (except in the case 
of the cavalry) the peace es- 
tablishment only represents a 
fraction of the total number 
of animals with which the 
army is supposed to take the 
field; nor do they fully ap- 
preciate the difficulty of secur- 
ing great quantities of suitable 
horses at very short notice, 
and of placing them in the 
ranks in a condition fit to 
undergo the rigours of a 
campaign, 

The actual position of affairs 
up to a certain point can be 


shown easily enough by statis- 
tics. The strength of horses 
in the ranks at home on the Ist 
October 1911, for instance, was 
23,412. In that aggregate 
were comprised not only those 
temporarily incapacitated for 
service by sickness or injuries, 
but also a proportion which, 
owing to age or to other causes, 
would in any case be unfit for 
the field ; the aggregate, more- 
over, included a contingent 
which, apart from these reasons, 
would not be available for the 
Expeditionary Force. Colonel 
Seely recently stated in the 
House that 44,000 horses would 
be needed to mobilise that force. 
Therefore, as not more than 
about 18,000 of the animals 
actually in the ranks would be 
taken, these 18,000 will have to 
be more than trebled to bring 
our army for oversea warfare 
up to its campaigning establish- 
ment, When there are known 
to be hundreds of thousands of 
horses in the eountry, it may 
seem @ simple thing to buy up 
so small a percentage of them 
as the figure 44,000 represents. 
But the events of last summer 
and autumn have taught us 
that we must be able to mobilise 
our regular troops very rapidly 
indeed, and although there no 
doubt are great quantities of 
horses in the United Kingdom, 
the proportion of animals suit- 
able for military purposes is by 
no means unlimited and it is 
decreasing. It has always to 
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be remembered that this is not 
merely a question of soundness 
and bone and substance and 
maturity, but that it is also a 
question of the animal being in 
hard condition. 

The figures above leave the 
Territorial Army out of 
account. But it cannot be 
too clearly understood that, 
although the citizen troops 
must of course have proper 
arrangements made for supply- 
ing them with their authorised 
establishment of horses, those 
arrangements ought to be kept 
entirely distinct from whatever 
organisation is designed to 
make the analogous provision 
for the troops in First Line. 
It is by no means certain that 
the Army Council recognise 
the importance of this funda- 
mental principle now. They 
certainly did not recognise it a 
couple of years ago, for they 
then approved of a plan of 
registration and classification 
of horses in civilian hands, 
Territorial Associations being 
responsible for its execution, 
no matter whether the horses 
were intended for the regulars 
or for the citizen forces! The 
plan was speedily abandoned, it 
is true; but it was abandoned, 
not because it actually pro- 
posed to place the Expedition- 
ary Force on the same footing 
in this matter as the Terri- 
torials, but because it was a 
hopelessly ineffectual project 
for registering and classifying 
horses for military purposes in 
any case. 

The requirements of the Ex- 
peditionary Force are totally 
different from those of the 
citizen army, as & moment’s 
consideration will serve to 





show. Not only must the 
Expeditionary Force be mobil. 
ised complete within a very 
few days of the order being 
given, but it is not unlikely 
to find itself face to face with 
the enemy within three weeks 
of the emergency arising. Not 
only must its horses be of the 
proper class for the work they 
will have to do, but they must 
also be in thoroughly hard 
condition. The position of the 
Territorial troops is entirely 
different. There is, in the first 
place, by no means the same 
hurry, because the home de- 
fence army is practically certain 
not to be called upon to fight 
until after the Expeditionary 
Force has gone. Then, again, 
even those who view our ar- 
rangements for protecting the 
United Kingdom with the 
greatest distrust, only at the 
worst look upon invasion as a 
possibility. When the Regulars 
are mobilised and sent abroad, 
they will almost certainly be 
required to fight, and that 
speedily ; but the Territorials 
might be mobilised a dozen 
times and might never fire a 
shot. The mobilisation schemes 
for the two separate categories 
of our land forces should in 
fact be kept as distinct in re- 
spect to horses as they are kept 
distinct in respect to personnel. 

A few observations will be 
offered further on with refer- 
ence to providing the necessary 
remounts for the citizen army ; 
but for the present it is only 
proposed to consider the posi- 
tion of the First Line. 


Horses required for army 
purposes divide themselves of 
course, in the first place, into 
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two classes, riding horses and 
draught horses. 

Riding horses may be said to 
roughly subdivide themselves 
again into two further classes. 
There is the type of animal 
suitable for cavalry chargers 
and for acting as the mounts 
of officers and non-commissioned 
officers in the artillery. Then 
again there is the cob type, 
which is adapted for mounted 
infantry and for doing duty as 
the infantry officer’s and non- 
combatant officer’s charger. 
The latter type is plentiful in 
the country—so much so that, 
given adequate arrangements, 
the problem of procuring the 
necessary number of cobs in 
hard condition, all of them 
broken to saddle, should offer 
little difficulty. The cavalry 
charger class is not to be found 
in at all the same quantities ; 
but, as a matter of fact, very 
large numbers of this type of 
animal are not required to 
mobilise the Expeditionary 
Force. Of the 44,000 horses 
needed altogether, only about 
9000 would be riding horses, 
and almost half of these might 
apparently be cobs. 

The truth is that the re- 
mount problem in connection 
with cavalry has received a 
great deal of attention of 
late years, and this branch 
of the service is upon the 
whole reasonably well provided 
for. It has been fortunate 
for our Dragoons and Hus- 
sars and Lancers that Sir J. 
French and Sir D. Haig have 
held influential positions at 
and about headquarters, for 
in addition to their special 
acquaintance with cavalry re- 
quirements, both of. them pos- 
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sess that invaluable gift, the 
gift of getting things done. 
Thanks largely to their influ- 
ence and to their efforts, very 
nearly enough horses fit for 
service to turn out the three 
squadrons per regiment at 
their full war strength, are 
now actually kept in troop 
stables. The “boarded out” 
horses, moreover, provide a 
nucleus of fully trained animals 
in addition; a few of these 
ought to be ready to take the 
field practically at once, and 
most of them ought to be 
ready to take their place in 
the ranks after a few weeks 
in military charge. There 
appears to be in reality no 
disquieting lack of the right 
type of mounts for cavalry 
purposes in the United King- 
dom, nor does the number 
seem to be rapidly decreasing. 
One hears stories of buyers 
for foreign armies draining the 
market in Ireland, and sugges- 
tions are put forward from 
time to time with the idea of 
putting a check upon this. It 
has even been proposed to im- 
pose an export tax. But so 
far from this foreign buying 
being hurtful, it is in reality 
a perfect godsend, because it 
stimulates breeding. 

Still, if the cavalry is now 
fairly well off, the position of 
the mounted infantry is ab- 
solutely deplorable. It is not 
that much difficulty is to be 
anticipated in procuring the 
necessary number of cobs to 
mobilise these troops—there are 
plenty of such animals in the 
United Kingdom, as stated 
above. But the idea of plac- 
ing partially trained troops of 
this class on steeds which are 
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not broken in a military sense, 
and of despatching them at 
a few days’ notice to meet 
efficient cavalry in action, is 
preposterous. The contingent 
which it is at present proposed 
to include in the Expeditionary 
Force requires, all told, 2583 
riding animals, and it is doubt- 
ful if the troop stables at Long- 
moor could turn out 600 fit to 
take the field ; in other words, 
quite 70 per cent of the men 
will be launched on active 
service bestriding mounts un- 
trained to military exercises. 
Happily there seems to be 
some hope that mounted in- 
fantry will ere long be reduced 
to a mere fraction of the estab- 
lisment at present laid down, 
and it may even disappear 
altogether out of the Expedi- 
tionary Force. But unless 
something of this kind be in 
prospect, the horsing question 
in connection with this cate- 
gory of troops seems primarily 
to be one of casting and re- 
placing every cob borne on 
the peace establishment which 
cannot be regarded as fit to 
take the field (apart, of course, 
from temporary illness or in- 
jury), and of then adding hun- 
dreds to that peace establish- 
ment if stabling can be found 
and if men can be made avail- 
able to look after them. As re- 
gards riding horses required for 
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other branches of the service on 
mobilisation, these ought not 
to be difficult to procure if a 
proper organisation existed, 
There are plenty of such 
animals available in the 
country, and the total number 
of remounts to be taken over 
for this purpose would only 
amount to a very few thousand, 
The problem of procuring the 
additional riding horses is in 
fact one that should be easily 
overcome if the subject were 
only effectually grappled with, 

The draught horses needed 
to mobilise the Expeditionary 
Force are of what is generally 
described as the light draught 
class. But as a matter of fact 
this light draught class may be 
said to consist of two somewhat 
different types. There is the 
powerful, thick -set animal 
which a few years ago was s0 
familiar in the omnibuses of 
our great cities—the horse 
which is indispensable as the 
wheeler of a gun-team, but 
which ought furthermore to 
be used universally for draught 
purposes in the field artillery, 
if procurable. There is also 
the somewhat lighter class of 
horse which is used in civil 
life in less cumbrous vehicles 
than an omnibus, and which 
may be set down as adapted 
for military transport work as 
a whole. The two types of 











1 This seems to depend upon the return of the four cavalry regiments now in 
South Africa. It is not quite clear whether they remain out there owing to want 
of barracks at home, or in consequence of some ill-advised promise made to the 
Union Government. But if there is one thing more unmistakably taught 
than another by the history of that region for the last five-and-thirty years, it is 
that serviceable mounted troops can be raised locally at the shortest notice. It 
may be well to leave a garrison of infantry and artillery and engineers out there 
until the Defence Minister has set his house in order; but the cavalry should be 
brought home without delay. 
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course merge into each other ; 
but, speaking generally, they 
represent animals which are 
employed for comparatively 
speaking fast work on the 
roads of the United Kingdom, 
and which on that account are 
tending to disappear. The 
introduction of mechanical 
transport is diminishing the 
numbers of such horses that 
are available, and it is this 
falling off that constitutes the 
most disquieting symptom in 
connection with the problem of 
army horses. 

Of the 44,000 animals re- 
quired to mobilise the Expedi- 
tionary Force, about 35,000 
are draught animals; and over 
10,000 of these will apparently 
be required for the artillery. 
The vanishing of the omnibus 
horse adds enormously to the 
difficulty of securing the requi- 
site gun horses at very short 
notice; and it is most unfor- 
tunate that more effective steps 
are not being taken by those 
responsible at Army Head- 
quarters to face the embarrass- 
ment which unavoidable cir- 
cumstances has created. The 
field artillery, which we propose 
to utilise for oversea warfare, 
needs to be particularly well- 
horsed, seeing that it is equipped 
with an especially powerful, 
and therefore exceptionally 
heavy gun. The weight behind 
the gun-team is greater than 
in any Continental field artil- 
lery. It exceeds that in 
Austria-Hungary by 2} cwt., 
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that in France by 3 owt., that 
in Germany by 5} owt. and 
that in Italy by 64 cwt. Lord 
Haldane and Colonel Seely 
have expressed anxiety on this 
subject recently, and the matter 
is no doubt “receiving con- 
sideration” in Whitehall—but 
one knows what that means.! 
The mobilisation of the trans- 
port has of course to be thought 
of too, Motor vehicles are 
rapidly superseding all except 
the lightest forms of horse- 
drawn vehicles in our towns, 
and to a less extent in the 
country, and the consequence 
is that the light draught horse 
is becoming scarcer and scarcer. 
It is quite true that mechanical 
transport has superseded horse- 
draught to some extent even 
in the Expeditionary Force, 
decreasing the total number of 
remounts required on mobilisa- 
tion by some 8000 or so; but 
that represents a reduction of 
less than 20 per cent on the 
total formerly required, and it 
is doubtful whether much more 
can be effected in this direc- 
tion. The saving has, more- 
over, mainly been in transport 
horses, not in artillery horses, 
and artillery horses offer the 
greatest difficulty. Ireland 
fortunately continues to pro- 
duce fair numbers of animals 
suitable for gun-teams, because 
the Irishman is not content 
with the clumsy, slack-loined 
beast with which the English 
farmer is satisfied for farm 
work; but owing to the de- 





1 A somewhat different stamp of horse is required for horse artillery from that 
best suited for field artillery ; but the horse artillery of the Expeditionary Force 
only comprises six batteries with the affiliated ammunition columns, and condi- 
tions of space forbid dealing especially with this minor branch. 
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creasing demand for horses of 
this class on this side of St 
George’s Channel, breeding 
them on the other side has 
received a check. It must also 
be remembered that, even when 
the Irish farm horse is of the 
right build for artillery pur- 
poses, the question of condi- 
tion has to be considered. The 
horse, taken out of an omnibus 
was ‘ready to be harnessed to a 
gun straight away; but the 
same horse taken up from slow 
farm-work and soft diet would 
require two or three months in 
military charge before becom- 
ing fit to take its place on 
active service. 

Seeing that the light draught 
horse in general is so much 
on the decrease in the United 
Kingdom, the question suggests 
itself whether the heavier 
types, the Shire horse and the 
English farm horse, might not 
be used for military purposes. 
It remains to be seen whether 
mechanical traction will in 
course of time appreciably 
diminish the number of Shire 
horses in the country, but the 
motor system is already being 
introduced for vehicles of the 
brewer’s-dray character. These 
animals are delicate by nature, 
however, and they are there- 
fore unsuitable for army work. 
The farm horse outside of Ire- 
land, besides being a slow 
mover, is of a stamp difficult 
to keep in condition under the 
hardships of an active cam- 
paign, even supposing that the 
animal starts in hard con- 
dition which could hardly be 
the case. At the same time 
the ordinary farm horse might 
prove useful to the Territorial 





Army, as will be pointed out 
further on. In so far as the 
Expeditionary Force is con. 
cerned, we do not seem to be 
able to get away from the fact 
that great numbers of light 
draught horses in hard con- 
dition will be needed to mobil- 
ise it, that the numbers actually 
available for the purpose are 
diminishing, and that the time 
has come to deal with the 
matter in the serious spirit in 
which the question of mount- 
ing our cavalry in peace and 
war has already been dealt 
with. 

Certain steps taken at Army 
Headquarters of comparatively 
recent date have no doubt 
somewhat improved the situa- 
tion. An elaborate organisa- 
tion has recently been set on 
foot with the object of register- 
ing and classifying all the 
horses in the country which 
are adjudged to be suitable for 
military work on mobilisation, 
so that, in theory at least, 
those that are considered fit 
can, if needed, be impressed at 
once. But all the registration 
and classification in the world 
will not produce animals of the 
right sort if they do not exist, 
nor does the mere fact of an 
officer or ex-officer classifying 
a horse as fit for a gun-team 
ensure that the animal is really 
fit for a gun-team. Moreover, 
all these measures which have 
been initiated with such a 
flourish of trumpets, and all 
these announcements which 
have been made on the subject 
of impressment when the occa- 
sion arises, are somewhat dis- 
couraging to the horse owners 
who happento maintain animals 
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which might be useful to the 
Expeditionary Force. 

The class of horse most 
needed, the light draught 
class, is admittedly tending 
to die out in the country, and 
owners are ever considering 
the advisability of resorting to 
motor vehicles. That being 
the case, the shadow of im- 
pressment for war purposes is 
exercising an evil influence in 
just turning the scale in many 
cases, and in deciding owners 
to give up horses altogether. 
Moreover the doubt that exists 
as to what the military authori- 
ties intend to do, makes matters 
worse. It is right and proper 
that they should have the 
power to impress horses in a 
national emergency—that is 
the rule in almost all countries. 
But the utmost uncertainty 
prevails in the civilian circles 
which are the most deeply 
interested, as to how far the 
law is going to be put in force 
when the occasion arises. The 
contractor or job-master own- 
ing 100 horses, most of them 
draught horses of just the 
stamp that the army wants, 
does not know whether he is 
going to have 20, or 50, or 80 
animals taken from him; the 
whole question has been handled 
with such ineptitude by the 
War Office that he has not the 
slightest confidence in the judg- 
ment of those highly placed in 
Whitehall, and if he be of a 
pessimistic turn of mind he 
fears the worst and comes to 
the conclusion that it is high 
time to embrace motor traction. 
At present there are no safe- 
guards—or if there are nobody 
knows what they consist of. 
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Colonel Seely recently intimated 
that the War Office had taken 
active steps to prevent hard- 
ship. But he qualified this 
gratifying announcement by 
afterwards stating that the 
military authorities were con- 
sidering, with the aid of a 
“strong committee,” how 
avoidance of hardship was to 
be ensured —lJasciate ogna 
speranza voi che entrate should 
be graven over the portals of 
the apartment where “strong ” 
War Office committeesassemble. 
Mechanical transport is, it is 
true, liable to impressment 
too; but it must be obvious 
even to those with little mili- 
tary knowledge that only 
certain kinds of motor vehicles 
could be of much use to an 
army; and in any case men 
whose prosperity is wrapped 
up in acquaintance with such 
matters, realise that the calls 
upon tractors are bound to be 
less exhausting than those 
upon horses. 

When one comes to consider 
what ought to be done to im- 
prove matters, the problem 
seems to divide itself up as 
follows :— 

(1) Is it possible to reduce 
the total number (44,000) of 
remounts required on mobilisa- 
tion ? 

(2) How can the available 
supply of horses in civilian 
hands suitable for military 
purposes be prevented from 
diminishing ? 

(3) What is the proper 
method of ensuring that the 
animals required, animals in 
hard condition, shall reach 
their units within three, or at 
the most four, days? 

3¢ 
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Now, with regard to the first 
point—the question whether 
the number of remounts re- 
quired can be reduced—it would 
not appear that much can be 
done, unless the principle of 
motor transport can be carried 
somewhat further; and to do 
this at the moment would no 
doubt be premature. But the 
strain would be somewhat re- 
laxed if no horses were retained 
in troop stables or on the 
military books which cannot 
fairly be reckoned as fit to 
take the field, except owing to 
temporary disablement. Refer- 
ence to this matter was made 
above in speaking of the condi- 
tion of the mounted infantry. 
It must be remembered that a 
horse that is unfit for the field 
costs just as much to maintain 
in peace time as the one that 
is fit, and the original purchas- 
ing price is financially an in- 
significant item compared with 
the annual cost of up-keep. 
This cost of up-keep comes to 
about £30 a head per annum. 
(A certain number of remounts 
are being purchased very young 
and for a special purpose, to 
which allusion will be made 
further on; but these will here 
be left out of account. It is 
the older horses that are under 
consideration.) Without in- 
cluding the very young ones, 
there are probably not far 
short of 2000 animals in troop 
stables at the present moment 
which would be considered un- 
fit for a campaign. These 
ought to be cast and replaced, 
and then perhaps only 42,000 
would be needed to mobilise 
the Expeditionary Force. The 
fact that some horses which 
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are unfit for the field are useful 
in peace time and for training 
purposes, ought not to be 
allowed to weigh in the 
balance. The army is main- 
tained for the purpose of 
making war when the occa- 
sion arises, not for purposes 
of peace. In services like the 
cavalry, the artillery, and the 
mounted infantry, the smaller 
the number of remounts which 
appear in the ranks on mobilisa- 
tion the better it is for fighting 
efficiency. Looking upon the 
problem as a whole, this point 
as to casting no doubt seems 
like a drop in the ocean; but 
everything helps, and it has 
always to be remembered that 
horses actually in the ranks 
are at least certain to be in 
hard condition. 


The question how the avail- 
able supply of horses in civilian 
hands suitable for army pur- 
poses can be prevented from 
diminishing is of course a much 
larger one, and one upon which 
much difference of opinion 
exists. It is mainly a matter 
of encouraging breeding of the 
right class of animals, the very 
class, as it happens, for which 
the public demand is decreas- 
ing. The Board of Agriculture 
is doing something in the mat- 
ter: but whether its efforts will 
have much effect remains to 
be seen. People often wonder 
why, the climate of England 
and Ireland being so similar, 
horse-breeding should languish 
in the one country and should 
flourish in the other; but the 
truth seems to be that it is not 
a question of climate and agri- 
cultural conditions so much as 
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a question of the personnel in- 
volved. If the Board of Agri- 
culture could only breed the 
right sort of man in the first 
place in England, the difficulty 
would perhaps be solved. 
Persons high in authority in 
Whitehall are just at present 
coquetting with the idea of 
procuring remounts very young, 
and of rearing them on farms 
under military auspices. The 
plan found favour with two 
Military Members sitting on 
opposite sides of the House of 
Commons, Sir R. Pole Carew 
and Sir I. Herbert, during the 
recent discussions on the Army 
Estimates; and, provided that 
the object of the arrangement 
is clearly understood, there is 
something to be said for it. 
But is the object clearly under- 
stood? Is it realised that the 
scheme may be satisfactory 
from the point of view of en- 
couraging breeding, but that it 
is a most costly scheme from 
the point of view of remount- 
ing? It is, to say the least of 
it, a little suspicious that the 
project appears to be enter- 
tained of utilising this method 
for horsing the cavalry: there 
are plenty of cavalry horses 
being bred in Ireland, thanks 
to some extent to the buying 
that goes on for foreign armies, 
and the spread of mechanical 
traction is not to any serious 
extent affecting the supply. 
As to the plan being an ex- 
pensive method of procuring 
remounts, there can be no 
question; and it would be in- 
teresting to learn how the 
figures would work out in the 
hands of financial experts at 
Headquarters. The very young 
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horse can be purchased at a 
lower price, no doubt, than the 
older one; but against this has 
to be set the cost of mainten- 
ance at a time when the animal 
is useless from the military 
point of view. Nor does this 
allow for the very grave losses 
which will arise from wastage. 

Advocates of the plan do not 
perhaps quite realise that it is 
when the young horse reaches 
the age of three years that he 
begins to “go wrong.” That 
is why the dealer wants to sell 
him at that age, or younger. 
The dealer wants the purchaser 
to accept the risks of such 
contretemps—very much in the 
same way as the dog - breeder 
tries to sell his puppy before the 
distemper age, with the idea 
of the buyer being the loser 
supposing that the puppy suc- 
cumbs to the disease. Provided 
that the plan is put in operation 
merely for the object of encour- 
aging breeding, it is no doubt 
sound enough. It is exactly 
what the breeder wants, and 
the end may justify the cost- 
liness of the process; but it 
ought only to be brought into 
requisition in connection with 
draught-horses, and especially 
with draught - horses of the 
artillery-wheeler type. Those 
are the animals the breeding of 
which stands in need of special 
encouragement. One has heard 
the scheme commended on the 
grounds that the animal is 
secured before the foreign buyer 
can get him, which sbows a 
strange confusion of ideas. To 
foster breeding you want to 
encourage the foreign buyer, 
not to stand in his way,—and 
the sole justification for the 
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plan is that it fosters breeding. 
As a matter of fact, purchasers 
representing foreign armies go 
to Ireland for riding - horses, 
not for draught-horses except 
to a very limited extent. 

From the military point of 
view it is, of course, much bet- 
ter that any outlay with the 
idea of encouraging breeding 
should be incurred by the 
Board of Agriculture than that 
it should be incurred by the 
War Office. Civil depart- 
ments can generally get more 
money out of the Treasury for 
any given object than the de- 
fence departments can. Pro- 
vided the thing is done, why 
should one make additions to 
the Army Estimates ? 

The diminution of the supply 
of horses suitable for military 
purposes in civilian hands can, 
however, be checked to some 
extent by other means than 
by developing breeding. The 
urgent necessity of explaining 
the intentions of the War Office 
with regard to the impressment 
of animals has already been 
referred to. Then, again, the 
plan which a few years ago 
was so largely employed in 
connection with procuring re- 
mounts for the artillery, the 
plan of purchasing imported 
horses at the port of disem- 
barkation, should be absolutely 
vetoed : little, if any, such 
buying for army purposes 
apparently goes on now, how- 
ever. Finally, there is the all- 
important question of paying a 
retaining-fee to horse-owners ; 
but this can be best discussed 
under the heading of the pro- 
per method of ensuring that 
the animals required shall reach 
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their units promptly when 
mobilisation is ordered, which 
will be considered now. 


For securing the quota of 
horses required to mobilise the 
Expeditionary Force, the Army 
Council appear at the present 
moment to be inclined to put 
their trust very largely in the 
new registration and classifica- 
tion scheme. The scheme is 
within limits a good one 
enough. It is understood that 
the Quartermaster - General - 
Designate deserves the credit 
for thinking of it; but it is to 
be hoped that, when he shortly 
enters upon his new and higher 
duties and becomes directly 
responsible for administering 
the scheme, he will not mistake 
his goose for a swan. It is a 
promising goose, and it should 
be tended lovingly; but it is 
not @ swan. 

The scheme consists of the 
registration and classification 
being in the first place carried 
out by adjutants, and of its 
then being checked by officials 
acting as Assistant-Directors of 
Remounts, who are told off to 
different districts, and who are 
generally responsible for their 
district. This creates a satis- 
factory system of decentralisa- 
tion, and supposing that men 
possessing the special qualifica- 
tions called for have been 
chosen to be Assistant-Direc- 
tors—an all-important proviso 
this, to which perhaps not quite 
sufficient attention has been 
paid in all cases,—there is no 
reason why the registration 
and classification should not be 
fairly correct. But no plan 
has yet been formulated for the 
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rapid collection and purchase 
of the animals when the emer- 
gency arises, and it is not 
nearly a good enough scheme 
for procuring the majority of 
the horses needed to mobilise 
the Expeditionary Force. The 
very fact that the same scheme 
should be proposed for meeting 
the requirements of this force, 
and for meeting the require- 
ments of the Territorials, is 
enough to damn it as applied 
to the former. The whole 
business is no doubt “under 
consideration” at the War 
Office. One would not be sur- 
prised to learn that a strong 
committee assembles from time 
to time and engages in debate 
until interrupted by the lun- 
cheon hour. The Topographi- 
cal Section of the General Staff 
has probably already produced 
an attractive map of the United 
Kingdom, with colleeting sta- 
tions and areas and all the rest 
of it shown in varying colours, 
—the kind of map which, when 
it adorns the wall of a military 
office, makes a profound im- 
pression upon the civilian who 
penetrates within the precincts. 
But something more than car- 
tography and _ classification 
lists is needed to get together 
44,000 horses in three days or 
so, and to distribute them to 
scores of units,—to units far 
removed for the most part from 
the collecting stations which so 
fill the eye upon the map. 

The regular army, it has to 
be remembered, is far worse 
off in respect to its component 
parts drawing upon the country 
immediately round where they 
happen to be quartered for 
their remounts, than the Terri- 





torial Army is, or than regular 
armies are on the Continent. 
The regulars in Great Britain 
are for the most part concen- 
trated in a few large stations 
in the south of England ; con- 
sequently the bulk of the units 
composing the Expeditionary 
Force will not be getting their 
horses, as it were, on the spot. 
They will be sending for them 
to points at a considerable dis- 
tanee off, which, in addition to 
other difficulties, will involve 
elaborate railway arrangements 
at a very busy time. The 
citizen troops, on the other 
hand, are essentially territorial, 
and they will be able to draw 
upon their own immediate dis- 
trict. That being so, it is all 
the more necessary (quite apart 
from the question of time and 
of relative importance) that all 
arrangements in connection 
with the matter shall be on a 
far more effective and carefully 
organised footing in the case 
of the First Line than they 
need be in the case of the Ter- 
ritorials, and that the respec- 
tive collecting stations shall be 
kept distinct. 

A really effective plan of 
registration has already been 
in force to a modest extent in 
this country for several years, 
and it is the right plan for 
securing the majority of the 
horses which will be required 
by the Expeditionary Force on 
mobilisation. That plan is to 
combine registration with a 
retaining-fee. It was intro- 
duced by the late General 
Ravenhill when he was head 
of the Remount Department ; 
and it worked admirably, in 
so far as it went, during the 
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South African war. But, for 
some reason or other, those 
responsible at the War Office 
never seem to have recog- 
nised the advantages that it 
possesses; and there appears 
to be some risk of its being 
abandoned, now that the new 
registration scheme, such as it 
is, has been started. General 
Ravenhill had at first contem- 
plated making the retaining- 
fee £1 per annum; but he 
found that at that time (about 
twenty years ago, before the 
days of mechanical traction) 
10s. a-year would suffice, and 
the figure has steod at that 
ever since, except for one short 
period which deserves a word 
of mention. It occurred to 
somebody in the War Office 
shortly after the South African 
war that an economy would be 
effected if the fee were reduced 
from 10s. to 5s. An economy 
was effected. The great Lon- 
don omnibus companies, which 
had kept the artillery on its 
legs on the veldt in 1900, de- 
clined to acquiesce in the re- 
duction,—they withdrew from 
the agreement, the number 
of registered horses dropped 
to insignificant proportions, and 
a few pounds were saved at 
the cost of a great loss in 
military efficiency. Then com- 
mon-sense got the upper hand, 
the 10s. fee was restored, and 
it stands at that now. At the 
present time about 18,000 
serviceable animals are regis- 
tered by the Remount Depart- 
ment on these terms, and these 
will go some way towards pro- 
viding the 44,000 necessary to 
mobilise the Expeditionary 
Force. 


The retaining-fee plan is un- 
doubtedly the right one for 
this specific purpose, but it 
ought to be carried a good deal 
further. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether 10s. per annum 
is enough. Some of the great 
eontractors and of the firms 
employing large numbers of 
light draught-horses insist that 
so small a sum does not give 
adequate encouragement to 
owners, and they ask boldly 
for a retaining -fee of £5 per 
annum. Such a sum must, 
however, be regarded as pro- 
hibitive,— to secure 44,000 
horses on those terms would 
cost £220,000 a-year. But the 
fee should certainly be raised 
to £1. There should, moreover 
be a distinct guarantee given 
that any owner who registers 
a fixed proportion of his 
animals en this principle shall 
be absolutely exempt from im- 
pressment when an emergency 
arises. On the other hand, it 
should be a clause in the con- 
tract that when mobilisation is 
proclaimed, the owner shall pro- 
duce his quota of horses at 
some specified collecting-station, 
the expenses incurred in doing 
so being of course defrayed by 
the military. This will save 
an enormous amount of worry 
to the troops concerned when 
mobilisation takes place, while, 
on the other hand, it will give 
the owner very little trouble. 
There is no great difficulty in 
the way of military units send- 
ing parties to places on the 
railway which have been pre- 
viously determined, and of their 
taking their horses over there ; 
but there is very great diffi- 
culty in the way of those 
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parties proceeding to some 
distant railway station and of 
their then dispersing to hunt 
about for the animals out in 
the country. It may seem ab- 
surd to pay a fee for what, 
under the law of the land, you 
can appropriate by compulsory 
purchase; but horse owners 
stand sorely in need of a little 
encouragement, and the units 
constituting the Expeditionary 
Force stand sorely in need of 
an organisation under which 
they will get their necessary 
remounts on mobilisation with 
a minimum of confusion and of 
delay. 

It is a point to be noted, 
however, that the retaining- 
fee system has never worked 
satisfactorily in Ireland. The 
people somehow do not seem 
to understand it, and in any 
case do not like it; consider- 
ing the numbers of suitable 
horses available in the Emerald 
Isle, the numbers on the books 
of the Remount Department 
are comparatively speaking 
small. But this does not per- 
haps matter very much, be- 
cause Ireland can be treated 
differently altogether from 
Great Britain. In the first 
place, there are no Territorials 
to complicate matters; and in 
the second place, the portions 
of the Expeditionary Force 
quartered in the country 
(practically the 5th and 6th 
Divisions) could probably be 
allowed some days longer for 
mobilising than is permissible 
in the case of the remainder. 
Difficulties as to ship - trans- 
port, coupled with the greater 
length of the voyage to the 
Continent from Irish ports 
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than from those in the south 
of England, place the 5th and 
6th Divisions in a somewhat 
different category from the 
other four divisions and from 
the Cavalry Division. It seems 
quite possible that, if thor- 
oughly efficient remount ar- 
rangements were in force on 
the far side of St George’s 
Channel, and if registration 
and classification had been 
carried out by genuine experts 
who understood Hibernian 
ways and prejudices, the 
troops quartered in the island 
could be mobilised as regards 
their remounts by utilising the 
machinery of ordinary com- 
pulsory purchase. That would 
of course appreciably reduce 
the total annual charge for 
registration fees, bringing it 
down perhaps to £30,000. 
£10,000 is allocated to the 
service in this year’s Army 
Estimates. 


Up to the present only the 
question of mobilising the Ex- 
peditionary Force has _ been 
considered. But that force 
has also to be kept at its war 
establishment of horses in the 
field ; and in addition to this, 
large numbers of remounts will 
be needed to fill up the regular 
units which are supernumerary 
to it. 

Now, the conditions when 
this branch of the problem 
comes to be dealt with, ob- 
viously differ widely from 
those governing the original 
mobilisation. There will not 
be quite the same pressure as 
regards time; and, instead of 
the bulk of the remounts re- 
quired being draught horses, 
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the demand will be rather for 
riding horses, because the 
wastage in the theatre of war 
is certain to be relatively much 
more heavy amongst the cav- 
alry and mounted infantry 
than amongst the artillery and 
in the transport. Units take 
a small number of horses with 
them, supernumerary to the 
actual field establishment, 
which are reckoned under the 
heading “details left at the 
base”; but there is reason to 
fear that most of these will be 
absorbed at once. It is under- 
stood that, consequent upon 
South African experiences of 
troops being called upon to 
detrain very suddenly and to 
march on the spot, horses will 
start by train from their mo- 
bilisation stations, and will 
cross the sea with their hind 
shoes on: this will mean a 
heavy casualty list before the 
troops even begin operations, 
and although the animals in- 
jured will probably be fit to 
march in two or three weeks, 
the first reserve will, in the 
first instance, have disap- 
peared. Still it is reasonable 
to assume that there will be 
no call upon the United King- 
dom for fresh remounts for at 
least a week ortwo, That gives 
the authorities at home some 
breathing space, and under the 
circumstances there would not 
seem to be any need for ex- 
tending the retaining-fee prin- 
ciple so as to provide this 
reserve—unless perhaps in the 
case of a few hundred artillery 
horses, these being the most 
difficult to procure. 

The Expeditionary Force 


Wastage in War Time. 
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could perhaps rely mainly 
upon Ireland for filling up the 
gaps due to overwork and to 
wounds; Great Britain is 
saddled with the task of filling 
up the Territorials, and it docs 
not possess such satisfactory 
sources ofsupply. The strength 
of the reserve to be created at 
the outset has no doubt been 
decided upon by the War Office 
(although in the figures given 
out officially from to time one 
never seems to hear of any- 
thing except the original 
mobilisation requirements). It 
must be remembered that 
cavalry depédts, spare horse 
and field batteries, R.E. depdts, 
A.8.C. depéts, and so forth, 
have all to be filled up with 
their contingent of remounts; 
and these units would perhaps 
be turned to account for look- 
ing after the reserve. But be 
that as it may, the total number 
of remounts required by the 
Regular Army within a few 
weeks of the order for mobili- 
sation will mount up to a 
considerably higher figure than 
the 44,000 announced by 
Colonel Seely. 60,000 would 
be nearer the mark, and from 
3000 to 5000 remounts would 
be required monthly after 
that. 

It is most unlikely that 
foreign markets would be 
available, and it is by no 
means certain that we could 
always draw upon South Africa 
or Canada. The action of the 
United States, Argentina, and 
other neutral States, in per- 
mitting our buyers to openly 
purchase horses for service 
against the Boers, cannot be 
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looked upon as a precedent.’ 
We must be prepared to draw 
the whole of the animals neces- 
sary from within the United 
Kingdom. But, as a reason- 
able amount of time will be 
available once the Expedi- 
tionary Force is mobilised, the 
registration and classification 
scheme now in process of de- 
velopment may in time provide 
the requisite machinery for 
providing the reserve and 
for making good wastage. 


It now only remains to say 
a word with regard to the 
Territorial Army. The Under- 
Secretary of State for War 
intimated on @ recent occasion 
that these troops would need 
86,000 horses to mobilise them, 
and, even if we take the force 
at its strength of 270,000 and 
not at its establishment of 
315,000, this seems a modest 
figure. Yet, even so, the 
number is greater than it need 
have been had the General 
Staff, when they drew up the 
ordre de bataille, only given 
more careful consideration to 
the strategical and tactical 
conditions under which the 
citizen soldiers would be oper- 
ating in the event of war on 
home soil. Owing to the en- 
closed nature of the districts 
of the United Kingdom which 
would be likely to become the 
scene of conflict in case of a 
hostile landing, mounted troops 
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and artillery must almost in- 
evitably be working under such 
difficulties that only a small 
proportion of those arms could 
be profitably employed. In 
addition to that, quite a third 
of this army will have to be 
allocated to sedentary, local 
defence—a service for which 
Yeomanry and mobile batteries 
are scarcely needed. Were the 
General Staff doing the thing 
over again, they would almost 
certainly reduce the total of 
Yeomanry and of horse and 
field artillery by from 30 to 
40 per cent, and this would 
proportionately decrease the 
number of remounts required 
on mobilisation. But we have 
to take things as they are, and 
have to face the problem as it 
stands. 

There is a special point in 
connection with the Territorial 
field artillery which deserves 
@ moment’s consideration, be- 
cause it is closely connected 
with the remounting question. 
The batteries are at present 
supposed to be horsed on the 
same lines as the regular field 
artillery, z.e., with teams of six 
light draught horses. This 
seems to be a mistake, even 
without taking the question 
of the comparative scarcity of 
horses of that particular stamp 
into consideration. In a fence- 
intersected country like ours, 
there is very limited scope for 
artillery manceuvring on the 





* While horse transports sailed straight to the Cape from New Orleans and 
the River Plate, a most elaborate process of secrecy was brought into play on 
the occasion of our buying some heavy howitzers on the Continent for use in the 


theatre of war. 
field than the howitzers were. 


The horses were of considerably more use to our army in the 
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battlefield, rapid movements 
will seldom if ever be called 
for, and gun-teams composed 
of four ordinary heavy farm 
horses would do all that was 
required even if the horses 
were not in really hard condi- 
tion. Horses of that type are 
very easily managed even by 
inexpert riders, and the driving 
is enormously simplified if the 
centre horses are eliminated. 
If the principle of utilising 
teamsters of this particular 
class were once admitted, the 
totalnumberof artillery draught 
horses required on mobilisation 
would be decreased by about 
one-third, and an entirely new 
source of remount supply—an 
abundant source—would be 
tapped. The Clydesdales, which 
are so numerous in the Low- 
lands of Scotland, might do 
especially well for this kind of 
work ; they are hardy animals, 
and are better movers than 
the Shire horses and hea 
farm horses found south of the 
Tweed. 

It has been already pointed 
out that the citizen troops 
enjoy a great advantage over 
the regulars as regards re- 
mounting themselves locally, 
owing to their being so thor- 
oughly territorialised. Their 
position in this respect re- 
sembles that of troops in first 
line on the Continent. When 
the new registration and classi- 
fication scheme is in full work- 
ing order, it will probably 
provide quite effective enough 
machinery for procuring the 
horses needed by this category 
of the land forces in case of 
war. There will be consider- 
ably less urgency in bringing 





these troops on to their war- 
footing than in the case of 
mobilising the Expeditionary 
Force, it is not so essential 
that the animals should be of 
the best class, and the vari- 
ous units will be carrying 
out actual purchase around 
their own headquarters. The 
measures which are being taken 
by the military authorities at 
the present time in connection 
with the Territorial Army, 
promise in fact eventually to 
fulfil the requirements of the 
situation. 


From the foregoing examina- 
tion of the army horse problem, 
the following points seem to 
emerge as worthy of being 
emphasised :— 

(1) Some clear indication 
ought to be given to horse 
owners as soon as possible that 
only a reasonable proportion of 
their horses will be impressed 
by the military on mobilisa- 
tion. 

(2) The arrangements in con- 
nection with horsing the Ex- 
peditionary Force should be 
kept entirely distinct from 
those in connection with hors- 
ing the Territorial Forces. 

(3) The problem of filling up 
the establishment of horses in 
the artillery of the Expedi- 
tionary Force on mobilisation 
should be taken up just as 
seriously as the remount ques- 
tion in connection with the 
cavalry has been taken up. 

(4) It should be clearly 
understood that the plan of 
purehasing remounts very 
young can only be justified on 
the ground that it encourages 
breeding, and the plan ought 
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not to be adopted except in the 
case of animals likely to be 
suitable for gun-teams. 

(5) Any horses in the ranks 
which are adjudged to be unfit 
for active service (unless the 
unfitness be merely temporary) 
should be cast and replaced. 

(6) The existing arrange- 
ment of paying a registration- 
fee to certain horse owners 
should be extended so as to pro- 
vide for the whole of the re- 
mounts required to mobilise the 
Expeditionary Force outside of 
Ireland, the fee should be raised 
to £1 per annum, and the con- 
tract should make the owners 
responsible for producing the 
animals at specified places. 

(7) Provision has to be made 
for creating a reserve of horses 
intended to make the wastage 
in the Expeditionary Force 
good, and also for filling up the 
depéts and the spare units of 
regular troops left behind. If 
the numbers required have been 
calculated, the figures ought to 
be made public; the 44,000 
remounts required to mobilise 
the Expeditionary Force and 
the 86,000 required by the 
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Territorials do not represent 
the total number necessary. 

(8) In respect to the mobilisa- 
tion of the Territorial Forces, 
it seems worthy of consider- 
ation whether its field artillery 
might not be horsed with the 
ordinary, heavy, farm horses 
which are common in the agri- 
cultural districts of England, 
only four of them being used 
for the team. 

But in any case the subject 
requires to be taken in hand 
with a vigour which at present 
is conspicuous by its absence, 
and when difficulties are sought 
for they ought only to be 
sought for with the object of 
deciding promptly how they 
are to be overcome. Procras- 
tination in connection with a 
matter of such vital importance 
is scarcely less mischievous than 
precipitation. That  time- 
honoured, dilatory, War Office 
system of “ considering” maybe 
silvern; but action is golden, 
and the position of affairs at 
present can perhaps be best 
summed up in the expressive 
sporting aphorism, “Get on or 
get out.” 
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HOME RULE FOR IRELAND. 


THERE are some measures 
brought before Parliament 
which may be supported or 
opposed on their merits, and 
without reference to the pre- 
vious speeches and “convic- 
tions” of their authors. The 
approval of the country may 
overshadow past indiscretions. 
The purpose of supposed ameli- 
oration may for the moment 
appear sincere, and there may 
be left to the Opposition the 
sole duty of opposing the Bill 
before the House in forgetful- 
ness of its origins. The events 
whieh have preceded the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill 
do not permit us to accept the 
good faith of its begetters. 
We must scrutinise not only 
the Bill, which is bad enough, 
but the intentions of the two 
men who are mainly respon- 
sible for it, which are still 
worse. 

For let it be remembered 
that in this disruption of the 
Empire the country takes no 
part. Its opinion has not been 
asked, and if Mr Asquith has 
his way, its opinion will not be 
asked. The democracy, whose 
praise is ever upon the slavish 
lips of the Radicals, is bidden 
to stand aside. There are two 
parties to the contract, and 
two alone—Mr Asquith, who 
represents the Cabinet, and Mr 
Redmond, who represents the 
dollars of America. These are 
the men who chaffer for the 
fate of the United Kingdom, 
and we shall not understand 
the present bargain, which they 





have made, unless we consider 
for a moment their action in 
the past. 

Mr Asquith has never been 
an ardent Home Ruler. For 
twenty years he has not men- 
tioned the perilous subject in 
an election address. His chief 
contribution to the controversy 
is an expressed belief that no 
House of Commons should 
grant Home Rule to Ireland 
unless it contained a majority 
in favour of the change, 
independent of the Irish 
Nationalists. When he was 
master of a British majority, 
he forgot that Ireland had 
ever clamoured to be “free,” 
It was only when the sup- 
port of Mr Redmond’s eighty 
henchmen was necessary to his 
existence that his conscience 
pricked him. Straightway he 
forgot his previously expressed 
belief. He “toed the line” 
with an obvious anxiety, and 
began the process of bargain- 
ing, which has thrown eternal 
discredit upon the House of 
Commons. The exchange was 
made in the sight of all men. 
Mr Redmond supported a bud- 
get of which he did not 
approve, and abolished the 
House of Lords, which was 
nothing to him, and Mr 
Asquith grants in recompense 
a measure of Home Rule. Yet 
when the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion charges Mr Asquith with 
“turning the House of Com- 
mons into a market-place,” the 
Prime Minister holds up his 
hands in pious horror. ‘ What 
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have I to gain,” he asks vir- 
tuously, “and what have my 
colleagues to gain?” They 
have gained the support of 
eighty henchmen and some 
years of office. And we cannot 
imagine any advantage nearer 
to their hearts. 

Mr Asquith, then, has be- 
come reluctantly a Home 
Ruler to win Mr Redmond’s 
support. Mr Redmond has 
wept salt tears over the union 
of hearts, that he may beguile 
the electors of Great Britain. 
Like the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, when he saw a British 
tar unlimber his wooden leg, 
he thanks God “personally ” 
that he has lived to see this 
day. He asks nothing better 
than the friendship of England. 
He was not always thus ami- 
cably inspired. His ancient 
speeches, which he would 
gladly bury in oblivion, are 
packed with rancour and fury. 
Five years ago, he sent Eng- 
land this message from New 
Ross: “ We, to-day, hate her 
just as bitterly as our fore- 
fathers did when they shed 
their blood on this spot. We 
tell her that we are as much 
rebels to-day as our fore- 
fathers were in ’98.” Now, 
either Mr Redmond believed 
those burning words, when he 
uttered them, or he deemed 
it expedient to utter them. 
Whichever alternative be true 
matters not a jot. If he be- 
lieved them five brief years 
ago, what faith shall we put 
in the unctuous platitudes of 
noble temper and goodwill 
which he poured forth upon 
the House of Commons? If 
they were a mere concession 
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to expediency, what guarantee 
have we that they will not be 
spoken again to-morrow? An 
audience may demand a “ mes- 
sage of hate,” and if it do, Mr 
Redmond will, we are sure, be 
ever ready to accommodate it. 

In this matter of Home Rule, 
then, Mr Asquith and Mr Red- 
mond, the chief bargainers, are 
both convicted of insincerity. 
They, at any rate, are not com- 
petent, as their past shows, to 
destroy the United Kingdom. 
And if the auspices are evil, 
what shall we say of the Bill 
itself? Never was there such 
a hotch-potch of safeguards 
and concessions. It is evident 
in every line that those who 
concocted it never once asked 
themselves: Is it a bill that 
will benefit Ireland and the Em- 
pire? The irrelevant questions 
they put were no doubt as fol- 
lows: Have we _ conciliated 
every waverer? Is there left 
any loophole by which votes 
can escape? And having 
found for themselves a satis- 
factory answer to these burn- 
ing questions, they attempt to 
force upon us this thing of 
shreds and patches, which they 
pretend is a first step towards 
federalism, but which all sane 
men will recognise as a mere 
halting-place upon the road of 
separation. 

Mr Asquith is already an 
adept at what Sir Edward 
Carson called “lying pre- 
ambles,” and not a single 
member of the Opposition will 
put a moment’s trust in the 
systems of Home Rule for 
England, Scotland, and Wales 
which are to follow. These 
systems have already joined 
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that reformed Second Chamber 
which Mr Asquith’s “honour ” 
pledges him to construct. We 
must assume, therefore, that 
the discussion of federalism, 
which filled a large part of 
Mr Asquith’s speech, was in- 
tended merely to strengthen 
the waverers; and we must 
accept the Home Rule Bill as 
a thing, separate and by it- 
self, given in payment for 
services rendered by eighty 
Nationalists. Looked at from 
this point of view, it is, as 


Sir Edward Carson said, 
“ridiculous and _ fantastic.” 
The Lower House of 164 


members, the Senate of 40, 
which will presently meet at 
Dublin, though financially 
pensioners upon LEngland’s 
bounty, will exercise supreme 
authority over the whole of 
Ireland. The safeguards pro- 
posed by Mr Asquith are not 
worth the paper on which 
they are written. The first 
clause, which should surely 
have been a preamble, states 
that “the supreme power and 
authority of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom shall re- 
main unaffected and undimin- 
ished.” These words express 
a pious hope and no more. 
Of what use are guarantees 
when they cannot be applied? 
“In the first place,” said Mr 
Asquith solemnly, “there is the 
veto of the Lord-Lieutenant ” ; 
and then there is an appeal 
to the Irish Court, and, if 
that be not satisfactory, to 
the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Surely no one is 
so foolishly sanguine as to believe 
that in these guarantees of ink 
and paper there is the smallest 
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safeguard against oppression, 
The Nationalists, at any rate, 
are under no illusion. They 
have already snapped their 
fingers in contempt at the mere 
prospect of guarantees. “TI tell 
these men,” said the Member 
for East Mayo of the landlords 
last October, “that the sands 
in the hour-glass are running 
out fast. Home Rule is com- 
ing, and we will get it whether 
they like it or not; and when 
Home Rule has come, and there 
is an Irish Parliament sitting 
in Dublin, I do not think they 
will get English Ministers to 
trouble themselves much about 
their woes in future. They 
will make their bed with the 
people of Ireland, and, be it 
short or long, they will have to 
lie on that bed. It is better 
for them to make friends with 
their own people while there 
is yet time.” There is little 
thought of guarantees in these 
words, which represent the 
truth far more nearly than Mr 
Asquith’s sophistries or the 
Pecksniffian humility of Mr 
Redmond. Assuredly English 
Ministers will refuse to inter- 
fere between oppressors and 
oppressed, when once the Irish 
Parliament is called into being. 
“There were some centuries,” 
said Mr Balfour in a speech 
which tore the pretentious Bill 
to ribbons, “in which our 
British sovereigns described 
themselves as Kings of France. 
It appeared on all their coins, 
it appeared in all their formal 
State documents, but it did 
not make them Kings of 
France. They could not order 
an office boy about on the other 
side of the Channel, and the 
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power of our sovereigns as 
Kings of France is exactly on 
a parallel with that supremacy 
of the British Parliament about 
which you talk so much, about 
which you give such flamboy- 
ant directions to your drafts- 
men, and which you know as 
well as I do, as practical poli- 
ticians, never can be exercised 
in any critical moment when 
its exercise might be necessary.” 
That is all that need be said 
concerning guarantees. They 
are devised merely to hold the 
party together, and then they 
may take their place in a 
museum of political archex- 
ology. 

If the pretence of guarantees 
be fantastic, fantastic also is 
the composition of the Senate, 
the Forty Thieves, as they 
are already called in Dublin. 
Here again Mr Asquith deals 
with words, and with words 
alone. The Senate is to be 
nominated, in the first instance, 
by the Imperial Executive, and 
afterwards by the Irish Execu- 
tive itself. And the Senate is 
to be nominated, says Mr 
Asquith blandly, because “it 
is most desirable to get in your 
Senate, if you can, the repre- 
sentatives of the minority, of 
persons who will safeguard the 
interests of the minority— 
persons who might not or who 
will not have a fair chance of 
election in a question of popular 
election.” If these not very 
elegant phrases mean any- 
thing, they mean that Mr 
Redmond may be relied upon 
to temper his tyranny by nomi- 
nating to the Irish Senate those 
whose interests he means to 
attack. Has Mr Asquith sur- 
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rendered also, as part of the 
bargain, the last shreds of his 
sense of humour? Were it not 
a tragedy for many thousands 
of Irishmen, we might laugh at 
this amateur’s attempt to make 
a constitution. But not even 
the well-trained majority, which 
depends for its stipend of £400 
a-piece upon the nod of Mr 
Redmond, will accept this last 
piece of hypocrisy, and there 
are already rumours that the 
constitution of the Senate shall 
be changed. Has not that 
cultured statesman, Mr T. P. 
O’Connor, already professed his 
readiness to “‘do a deal”? 

And at the same time that 
we proclaim Ireland a “ nation,” 
we are to confess without 
sorrow or shame that she is an 
insolvent nation. She is to be 
free not merely to manage her 
own affairs and to oppress 
Ulster, but to put her hands 
in the British till. Old Age 
Pensions, an infinitely heavier 
burden in Ireland than in 
England, remains an imperial 
charge. The land purchase 
scheme will still be managed 
and paid for by Great Brit- 
ain. The onerous duty of tax- 
gathering will most kindly 
be discharged by the com- 
placent and no longer predom- 
inant partner. The round 
sum of £2,000,000 a-year 
is to be a free gift to the 
Irish, who henceforth will be 
protected for nothing by the 
Army and Navy of Great 
Britain, and who will incur 
no further responsibility for 
the National Debt. Ireland, 
in brief, shall tread the prim- 
rose path. She will be released 
from the burden of making 
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both ends meet, which falls 
upon all the rest of human 
kind. Others shall earn her 
spending money; others shall 
defend her against foreign foes. 
And she will have nothing 
léft her to do, save oppress 
Protestants, bait landlords, and 
prove to a wondering world 
that she enjoys all the benefits 
of “freedom.” 

It was once a superstition of 
Government that there should 
be no taxation without repres- 
entation. Henceforth Great 
Britain will be taxed for the 
profit of Ireland, and will be 
permitted not the smallest in- 
terference in Irish affairs. But, 
in revenge, Ireland shall have 
full licence to interfere in ours. 
She shall have her cake, and 
our cake, and shall eat them 
both. In other words, though 
her Parliament shall be free 
and untrammelled, ours shall 
still admit 42 Irish represent- 
atives to its councils. Of these, 
as Mr Asquith ingenuously 
confesses, 8 will be Unionists 
and 34 will be Nationalists. 
We can understand the superior 
advantage of 80, but no party 
need despair if it starts at 
every General Election with 34 
seats to the good. At any rate 
34 Nationalists are quite enough 
to cheer the defeats of England, 
to aid always the party of 
revolution, and to use their 
influence to extort by black- 
mail changes in the Constitu- 
tion for Ireland’s advantage. 
Yet, with the affectation of 
unctuous rectitude, which is 
common to the Prime Minis- 
ter and his colleague, Mr 
Redmond, Mr Asquith declares 
that “there have been very few 





Houses of Parliament in his 
experience of over a quarter of 
a century, only, he thinks, one, 
in which such a number has 
sufficed to turn the scale of 
political fortune between the 
two great British parties,” 
Nothing could be wittier or 
more nearly apposite than Mr 
Balfour’s answer to this frank 
statement of the party game, 
“I was touched by that agree- 
ment,” said he; “I like their 
numerical estimates of mini- 
sterial virtue. A chorus of 80 
sirens is irresistible; no wax in 
the ears, no binding to masts 
will be sufficient to prevent the 
leader of a party which is in 
want of these votes yielding to 
the temptation. Reduce the 
80 to 40 and there is some hope 
that the powers of resistance 
may be adequate to a tempta- 
tion of that magnitude.” Again 
we are confronted not by a sane 
Act of Parliament, but by a 
careless farce, and the best 
answer to it that can be given 
is ridicule. 

Though the Bill does not re- 
peal the Union, the Nationalists 
declare with varying voice and 
one mind that they will accept 
it as a final settlement. They 
will persuade not even their 
friends to believe them. “We 
say, we are willing, as Mr 
Parnell was willing” — these 
are Mr Redmond’s pompous 
words—‘“to accept a subordi- 
nate parliament, created by 
statute of this Imperial legis- 
lature, as a final settlement of 
Ireland’s claim.” Who is Mr 
Redmond to speak of finality? 
Shall he control the temper of 
generations yet unborn? He 
cannot control the temper of 
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his colleagues nor of himself. 
He proudly disclaims to-day 
any desire of separation. His 
restraint is new-born and may 
die to-morrow. Even if we be- 
lieved in Mr Redmond’s omni- 

tence to sway Ireland here 
and hereafter, we could not put 
faith in a man who speaks with 
two voices. In last October 
Mr Redmond unveiled a statue, 
purchased with American gold, 
in memory of Mr Parnell. 
Upon the base were inscribed 
the following words: “ No man 
has a right to fix boundaries to 
the march of a nation. No 
man has a right to say to his 
country: ‘Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.’ We have 
never attempted to fix the ne 
plus ultra to the progress of 
Ireland’s nationhood, and we 
never shall.” How vastachange 
is there between October and 
April! In October there are 
no boundaries to the march of 
a nation. In April Mr Red- 
mond is willing, and declares 
that Parnell was willing, to 
accept a subordinate parlia- 
ment. England is a simple 
country, and she has a notori- 
ously short memory. But six 
months are not yet beyond her 
ken, and she will have only 
herself to blame if she accepts 
as gospel the glib utterances 
of the two-voiced Mr Redmond. 
When Mr Gladstone’s “final” 
settlement was being discussed, 
Mr Redmond spoke in London 
with a frankness which he now 
reserves for Ireland or America. 
“As the Bill now stands no 
man in his senses can regard 
it as a full, final, and satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Irish 
question. Sir, the word ‘pro- 
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visional,’ so to speak, has been 
stamped in red ink across 
every page of this Bill.” Thus 
spoke Mr Redmond; thus Mr 
Redmond will speak again ; the 
settlement is “final” only so 
long as it is in danger of 
being thrown out by the public 
opinion of Great Britain. 

The truth is, that “feder- 
alism ” will never satisfy those 
who prate of “nationhood.” 
It is not prosperity for his 
country that Mr Redmond 
asks, it is not happiness, it is 
not justice. ‘ Ireland,” said 
he in 1910, “‘ would prefer rags 
and poverty rather than sur- 
render her national spirit.” 
Even though Ireland were 
too wise to cherish aspira- 
tions so insane, the fact that 
Mr Redmond saddles her with 
the supreme folly is a clear 
proof of his present insin- 
cerity. If this Home Rule Bill 
were ever to pass into law, 
which is unlikely, how, after 
the loud speeches of the past, 
could Mr Redmond dare to 
calla halt? It is, indeed, easy 
to forecast what would happen 
if Ireland achieved her “ fed- 
eral” parliament. A cam- 
paign of “nationhood” would 
begin at once. We can hear 
the voice of the Member for 
East Mayo repeating what he 
has said before: “I say de- 
liberately that I should never 
have dedicated my life, as I 
have done, to this great 
struggle if I did not see at the 
end of the great struggle the 
crowning and consummation of 
our work in a free and inde- 
pendent nation.” So there will 
be left the 34 Nationalists to 
press forward for the repeal of 
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the Union. The old obstruc- 
tion, the old violence, would be- 
gin all over again, and perhaps 
even Mr Asquith would regret 
the day in which he grasped 
Mr Redmond’s hand in token 
of a “final” settlement. 

And what purpose does this 
fantastic and ridiculous Bill 
set out to achieve? Not one of 
the orators who supported it 
told us that. Mr Birrell, in a 
moment of expansiveness, came 
nearest to a confession. Only 
Home Rule, said he, “can put 
down village ruffianism,” and 
“deal properly with concerted 
tyranny.” Then there is “ vil- 
lage ruffianism,” there is “‘con- 
certed tyranny,” is there? 
And if there is, does it seem 
reasonable that the very men 
who have connived at it should 
be chosen to suppress it? This 
is a singular application of the 
theory, ‘‘set a thief to catch a 
thief.” We cannot believe that 
the “Molly Maguires” will 
gravely devote themselves 
to suppressing the ruffianism 
which has_ received their 
benign encouragement, any 
more than we believe in the 
sincerity of those men who, 
for party purposes, have 
checked the beneficent scheme 
of land purchase and withheld 
money of deliberate purpose 
from Sir Horace Plunket’s 
association. But perhaps we 
need not take Mr Birrell 
seriously, especially after the 
homily concerning rebels and 
rebellion to which the thought 
of Ulster inspired him. 

The debate on the first read- 
ing, then, has brought forth no 
arguments in favour of Mr As- 
quith’s measure. Neither the 





Irish vote nor the congestion of 
Parliament, the two reasong 
which the Prime Minister ad. 
duced, is sufficient for his 
purpose. On the other hand, 
the weighty arguments of the 
Opposition have not been 
fairly met in a single speech, 
The case of Ulster stands in 
its acknowledged strength, 
unshaken and unshakable, If 
Mr Redmond have his own 
way, the Protestants of Ireland 
will be bound over hand and 
foot not to the priesthood 
of Ireland but to the Vati- 
can. The safeguards have been 
shown to be illusory with so 
clear a demonstration that 
we doubt whether the sturdiest 
supporter of the Government 
places any faith in their genu- 
ineness. Not one word has 
been said to allay our just 
fear for the future defence of 
the Empire; not a single 
sentence spoken to justify the 
new and perilous policy of 
disintegration. Worse than all, 
the measure is to be pushed 
through with as little delay 
as possible, under a constitu- 
tion suspended not for the 
profit of the kingdom, but for 
the mere passage of an obnoxi- 
ous Bill. 

In Mr Balfour’s admirable 
speech, now grave, now pointed 
with irony, there was no 
weightier plea than his plea 
for unification. He pointed 
out with inexorable logic that 
the Government was trying to 
reverse the true pregress of 
national and imperial develop- 
ment. “Every great country 
in the world,” said he, “has 
been trying to draw closer the 
units of which it is made up, 
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and where they have failed 
their position excites the pro- 
foundest misgivings of their 


best friends... . This drawing 
together of great nations—a 
cause for which Europe and 
America have been flooded with 
blood within my own memory 
—that cause surely has behind 
it something more than a mere 
prejudice.” And at no time 
was there a greater need for 
unity than there is to-day, 
when all the nations of Europe 
are alert with suspicion and 
armed to the teeth. In the 
struggle which may come upon 
us unawares, or which may by 
vigilance and strength be post- 
poned, we can afford to give 
no advantage to the enemy. 
An Ireland hostile and inde- 
pendent will weaken us im- 
measurably in the face of 
Europe. Of what use will 
guarantees and a paper con- 
stitution be when the enemy 
is at our gate, and we 
need every man and every 
penny for our defence? The 
granting of Mr Asquith’s 
Home Rule to Ireland can 
make nothing certain save 
civil war. What has been 
shall be, and we are crimi- 
nal if we neglect the plain 
teaching of the past. In times 
of stress divided counsels and 
hostile Parliaments always 
have been and always will be 
fatal. “The system of Eng- 
land and Scotland was,” as 
Mr Balfour pointed out, “un- 
workable during the great 
war of the Spanish Succession, 
and the situation was saved 
by the Union of England and 
Scotland. The situation was 
impossible during the great 
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revolutionary wars as between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and 
you cured it by the Union. If 
the same problem comes before 
you under an equally menacing 
aspect, you will be driven to 
adopt the same solution; and 
even if it be by blood and iron, 
you will have to withdraw 
privileges which, if Ireland be 
a nation, are not nearly enough, 
and which, if Ireland be not a 
nation, are far greater than 
you ought ever to have given.” 
Yet so monstrous is the levity 
of Mr Asquith that, for the 
sake of a compact which will 
keep him and his colleagues in 
office a year or two longer, he 
will imperil the solidarity of 
the Empire and make civil war 
an imminent possibility. 
Nevertheless, we face the 
future with a cheerful con- 
fidence. Eloquence and a just 
cause will triumph even over 
numbers. The speeches de- 
livered on behalf of the Union 
are worthy the great tradition 
of our Parliamentary history. 
The arid arguments of Mr 
Asquith, who spoke to his 
brief without passion and 
without conviction, were torn 
to tatters by Sir Edward 
Carson. Seldom, if ever, has 
Mr Balfour delivered a speech 
so bitter in irony and so 
severely damaging as that in 
which he exposed the hollow 
pretence of the Bill which 
preserves the Union and shat- 
ters unity. And once more 
Mr Bonar Law showed him- 
self possessed of the real 
qualities of leadership. His 
speech was a masterpiece of 
serried argument and digni- 
fied invective. He pleaded the 
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cause of Ulster with all the 
authority of one who had 
been a recent witness of 
Ulster’s fervour and Ulster’s 
sincerity. His appeal for 
justice to the Protestants, 
whom he had seen and ad- 
dressed in Ulster, was moving 
in its simplicity. “It really 
was not a political demonstra- 
tion,” he said. “It was the 
expression of the soul of a 
people, and, I believe, of a 
great people.” These are words 
which shall not soon be for- 
gotten. And then he turned to 
the tortuous, self - interested 
policy of Mr Asquith and tore 
it to shreds, Every word that 
he spoke at Belfast he repeated 
and justified, at Mr Asquith’s 
invitation, in the House. His 
opponents, chafing under the 
punishment, call his style the 
new style. New or old, it is 
the style of an orator and of 
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a@ man whose honesty of pur. 
pose can be questioned as little 
as his eloquence, and the true 
measure of his success is the 
futile anger of his opponents, 
With such a leader, supported 
by colleagues loyal and fearless, 
who think like statesmen and 
speak with the voice of history, 
we need fear the intrigues of 
no coalition. In vain shall the 
Welsh Church be offered, by an 
immoral bargain, in exch 

for the United Kingdom. In 
vain has Mr Redmond laid 
fresh burdens on the Irish 
people by accepting a budget ° 
of which he disapproved. In 
vain has our ancient constitu- 
tion been destroyed. The Home 
Rule Bill will follow its brothers 
of 1886 and 1892 into the 
night, and will survive only 
as a curiosity, neatly labelled, 
in a glass-case of political 
antiquities. 
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